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PREFACE. 


ΤΗΙ5 book is in great measure an abridgment of 
our larger work, 7e Przncifles of Sound and Inflexion 
ὦ Greek and Latin, and is intended for the use of 
junior students. It has been our object, avoiding 
all doubtful points, to give a clear statement of the 
main principles of the phonetics and morphology of 
Greek and Latin with adequate illustration. We have 
added a chapter on Comparative Syntax, for which 
we are chiefly indebted to Delbrück's Symiaktischte 
Forschungen and Monro's Homeric Grammar. 

We wish to express, as on a former occasion, our 
hearty gratitude to the Provost of Oriel for advice 
and assistance in the preparation of the book, and 
also to thank those friends who have helped us in 
the correction of the proof-sheets. 

| J. E. K. 
C. C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER |. 
Tug ΟΟΜΡΑΒΑΤΙΡΕ SruDY or LANGUAGE. 


IN any language we can study (1) the sounds of which Study of 
its words are composed, (2) the formation of words and '2g"s&e- 
the grammatical forms which they assume in declensions, 
conjugations, &c., (3) their arrangement in sentences, or 
syntax. 'The study of a single language at one period of 
its history will only give us the rules of that language at that 
time. "The study of the whole history of a language at all 
periods will give us more facts and rules. But to obtain 
wide conclusions about language in general we must compare 
different languages. In England the name of Comparative 
Philology has been given to this study, but, as Philology can 
include literature as well, the term is too wide. 

The Comparative Philology or Study of the Indo-European 
languages aims at comparing the sounds, words and sen- 
tences of the different Indo-European languages in order to 
find out how they are related to one another and whether 
they can be referred to a common origin. In this book we 
are primarily interested in the Comparative Philology of the 
two Indo-European languages, Greek and Latin. 

The Comparative Study of languages is not an old one. Sanskrit. 
It began, in the modern sense, with the discovery of Sanskrit, 
the ancient classical language of the Hindus, towards the end 
of the last century. 'The ancient Greeks regarded all 
speech except their own as barbarous and unworthy of 
study. 'The Romans paid no attention to any language 
except their own and Greek; Caesar, though he wrote 
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Greek, 
Latin and 
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Gram- 
marians. 
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a work on Grammar, did not think of comparing the lan- 
guages of the nations he conquered with the speech of his 
fellow-countrymen. Α5 long as Greek and Latin remained 
the only ancient languages known, the study of languages 
made but lite progress. 'There was not sufficient ground 
for comparison and framing general conclusions by pro- 
ceeding from what was known to what was unknown, and 
the study of words was confined to more or less successful 
hunting after etymologies. 

Upon the discovery of Sanskrit it became clear that 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin were all closely related to one 
another. "The words for father and mother and other words 
of relationship, the names of parts of the body and of animals 
as well as the numerals in all three languages resembled one 
another: there was also a similarity of inflexion in the 
different declensions and conjugations. At first it was sup- 
posed that Sanskrit was the mother-tongue from which 
Greek and Latin were descended. But the Zend or ancient 
Persian, which was afterwards discovered, though resembling 
Sanskrit in many points, cannot be derived from it, and 
while it is true that Sanskrit has many forms older than the 
corresponding forms of Latin and Greek, yet many of the 
peculiarities of Greek and Latin are not derived from 
Sanskrit. Just as Latin is not derived from Greek, so 
Greek and Latin are not derived from Sanskrit. Both on 
the contrary, along with most of the languages of modern 
Europe and some of those of Asia, spring from one original 
mother-tongue, long since extinct, which in this book is 
spoken of as the original Indo-European language. The 
reason of this name will be explained later. 

The discovery of Sanskrit also involved the discovery of the 
Sanskrit grammarians. "The grammarians of ancient Greece 
and Rome, whose methods had up to that time been followed in 
modern grammars, attended rather to the use and meaning of 
words in sentences than to the elements of which words are 
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made up. The Sanskrit grammarians analysed words into 
separate syllables, and noted the influence which neighbouring 
sounds had upon one another. "The discovery therefore of 
the Sanskrit system of grammar gave great impetus to our 
Sciehce, since for the purpose of the comparative study of 
languages we must know with accuracy the sounds of each 
language and have therefore to break up words into their 
component parts. 

Our object is to compare the sounds and words of the Changes of 
Greek and Latin languages as to their form, and to shew Sound. 
how they have descended from a common origin. In this 
descent they have passed through a perpetual series of 
changes; for language even at the present time is altering 
slowly but surely from generation to generation, and the 
alterations must have been far more numerous and far more 
rapid in ages which possessed no literature and no printing 
press to check the tendency to change and keep it within 
bounds. "The parent language from which they, in common 
with other kindred languages, are derived, split up into 
dialects, and these dialects eventually developed into so many 
distinct languages, differing from one another in countless par- 
ticulars, which changed, and in the case of those still spoken 
continue now to change imperceptibly. If all these changes 
had to be learnt separately no benefit could be derived from 
learning them. But they admit of being grouped together 
under general statements, which are called Zaws. For in- 
stance, the Greek κύν-α answers to English Aouz-d and κῆρ-νξ 
to Aer-ald, but instead of going through each separate 
instance we can group them under the general law that the 
Greek κ sound is represented by the sound of English 4. Such 
laws are called PAonzefic Laws, and may apply either to a 
single language or groups of languages, or to the whole 
body of language, according as they are special or general. 

Phonetic laws are based upon the fact that when change Phonetic 
comes in a language it extends to all those who have con- L4V*- 

B2 
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stant intercourse with one another in that language. It is 
true that no one can pronounce the same sound twice in 
exactly the same way, because of the imperfection of the 
organs of speech. No one can sign his name to a cheque 
twice without minute differences between the two signatures, 
but the signatures are for practical purposes the same, 
otherwise one cheque might be dishonoured. Similarly 
though no two sounds pronounced are exactly the same, yet 
they are the same for practical purposes, ànd are recognised 
as the same by those whom we address, otherwise they 
would have no meaning. Jt is the possibility of infinite 
variation in the utterance of any sound that gives the oppor- 
tunity for changes of sound, while it is the necessity of being 
intelligible which keeps the speech of those who have inter- 
course together practically the same. But in spite of the 
fact that sounds appear to be the same, and that a man of 
sixty may think that they are pronounced as they were when 
he was thirty, yet they have changed by gradations which 
are imperceptible to those who employ them. It is neces- 
sary to lay stress on this, because changes of sound are 
unconscious. If A disappeared in English it would not be 
because those who spoke English agreed to drop it for the 
sake of ease, or from sudden motives of laziness, but it 
would disappear gradually and imperceptibly, 

Changes of sound come gradually and extend to all mem- 
bers of the community who employ the language in which 
they occur. They also extend to all words in which the 
sound, which is affected, occurs. Supposing that the pro- 
nunciation of the A-sound changes, it will not change in one 
particular word only, but the conditions being the same, it 
will change in all words in which it occurs. Hence it is that 
we are enabled to call the change a Phonetic Law which 


holds good universaly. The Law of course may change. 


It only represents what holds good at the time it is stated. 
The change from Greek κ to English 4 went through a 
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series of changes, which we may represent by 4, 4!, £?, P, 

.A. At each particular stage the Phonetic Law would 
have been different in its statement, but would have been 
equally valid. 

Phonetic Laws are most easily observed in uncivilised 
nations, for with them the conservative influence of literature 
does not exist. Change is more frequent and more general, 
and in some savage tribes so rapid that one generation 
cannot understand another. In civilised nations change is 
controlled by literature and tradition, sometimes even entirely 
checked, in which case the language becomes dead, as has 
been the fate of Classical Latin. "The healthy state of a 
living language is to be in equilibrium between the revolu- 
tionary and the conservative forces. 

It may appear that there are exceptions to a Phonetic 
Law. For instance, in Greek it is a law that σ between 
vowels disappears, but yet there are such words as χαρίεσι 
which are exceptions to the law. Or again, a law which 
holds good in ordinary speech may be obscured when 
written in the spelling of literature. Or again, a word may 
be borrowed from another language or dialect, and so not 
fall under the law of the language into which it has been 
adopted. 

Many of the apparent exceptions to the phonetic laws of Analogy. 
any language are due to the influence of 4za/ogy. Α con- 
siderable number of the words we use we have never 
actually learnt, but rather formed in imitation of other forms 
previously heard or used. Memory is not the sole agent in 
our speech. The power of association is another and a 
powerful one. Everyone must know how a child beginning 
to talk inflects its verbs upon the model of one or two 
already known to it. In the case of an adult these new 
formations are less common, for knowing more he has less 
need of them, but still it is possible for him to use in con- 
versation a word which he has never heard or seen, but 
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which he forms instinctively on the analogy of other words. 
When Demosthenes said φιλιππ-ίζει ἡ Ἠνθία, everyone under- 
stood him, just as the meaning of such terms as 'Glad- 
stonian' and * Opportuniste ' is clear in modern England and 
France. , 

By Analogy too new forms contrary to established usage 
are introduced, but unless the new form is accepted by a 
majority of the speaking society, it will never be used to the 
exclusion of the old. Sometimes it happens that the new 
form which is due to Analogy exists side by side with the 
form which is the result of Phonetic Law, e. g. Σωκράτην side 
by side with Σωκράτη. Where there is a similarity of mean- 
ing between one word and another or a group of words, the 
tendency is by analogy to make them resemble one another: 
in form. Thus by phonetic law εἷ-μί takes the place of ἐσ-με, 
side by side with ἐσ-τί, but instead of εἷ-μέν like εἷ-μί we find 
ἐσ-μέν on the analogy of ἐσ-τί and ἐσ-τέ Analogy then 
leads men to systematise the different forms of words and 
arrange them in symmetrical groups. Α few instances from 
different languages will illustrate this. 

The regular Epic form of the third plural of κεῖμαι is κέαταε, 
as the law is that « between vowels should disappear; but 
upon the analogy of κεῖμαι we find in Homer κείαται as well 
as κέαται; elsewhere κεῖνται. 

The participle βεβαώς resembles ἑσταώς, and so on the 
analogy of ἔστᾶκα (ἕστηκα) arose the perfect βέβᾶκα (βέβηκα). 

In the same way γεγαώς resembles ἑσταώς, and on the 
same analogy we find in Pindar the perfect yeydxeuw. 

Again from the stem of βασιλεύ-ς is formed the verb 
βασιλεύ-ω. On the analogy of this verb we have δουλεύω, but 
the noun from which this is derived is δοῦλο-ς not δουλευ-ς. 

In French we find az;on"s (amámus), atmes (amátis) 
altered from * amons, * ames on the analogy of arme (ámo). 

In Anglo-Saxon we find ///, pl. /Z/, answering to modern 
English /oo/, /εεί, but for A.S. ὁόε, pl. δέε, modern English 
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shews £oo£, books, following the analogy of words which form 
the plural in s. The preterite of the A.S. verb rídan was in 
the singular rád, r:?de, rád, pl. ridon. Modern English has 
throughout rode (—rád). 

These then will serve as instances of the working of 
Analogy in altering the forms of words. It acts alongside 
of memory in creating new words on the model of old, and 
in bringing words related in meaning into conformity with 
one another. 

Forms due to the action of analogy are numerous in the 
later stages of a language, but we are not to suppose that the 
power of creating new forms on the model of old was denied 
to the earlier stages. As the organs of speech were the 
same, so we must suppose the mental conditions to have 
been. The reasons which led to a change of language in 
the past must have been the same as the reasons which lead 
to changes of language now. 

These two principles of Phonetic Law and Analogy are of 
supreme importance in the study of language. Under the 
first we learn that changes of sound take place in obedience 
to general laws, and that every word, in which the same 
sound occurs under the same conditions, is subject to the 
same phonetic change. Under the second we learn that new 
words are created and old words changed in obedience to 
their supposed resemblance to other words or groups of 
words. 


The Indo- 
European 
languages. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Τηε INpo-EvuRoPEAN LANGUAGES. 


ΤΗΣ greater part of the languages and dialects of Europe 
as well as a certain number of Asiatic languages, can be 
grouped together as common descendants of a single parent- 
speech. "The names of Aryaz, Jndo-European, and Indo- 
Germanic are all applied to this community of languages. 

The term * Indo-Germanic' omits all notice of Greek and 
Latin as well as of the Celtic and Slavonic languages; the 
term * Áryan, or better * Árian, is also applied in a more 
limited sense to the group formed by Indian and Iranian lan- 
guages. We shall therefore employ the term Zzdo- European. 

The Indo-European family consists of eight groups or 
smaller families of language, two of which are to be found in 
Asia and the rest in Europe. 

I. The Indian and Iranian group. Of the Indian Sanskrit 
is the head. Sanskrit is the ancient literary language of the 
priestly caste of the Brahmans. — The oldest form of Sanskrit 
(from c. 1500 Β.ο.) appears in the Vedas or sacred hymns; the 
later or classical Sanskrit is the language which conformed 
to the rules of the native grammarians. 

The Iranian or Persian consists of the Old Persian, the 
language of the cuneiform inscriptions, and the Zend or Old 
Bactrian, which is the language of the Zend-avesta or sacred 
books of Zoroaster. 
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2. The Ármenian family comprises the dialects of Armenia. Armenian. 
Its principal characteristic is the possession of the vowel e, 
which distinguishes it from the other Asiatic languages of the 
Indo-European family. 

3. The Greek family comprises the different dialects of Greek. 
ancient Greece and their modern representatives. "The tra- 
ditional division of these dialects distinguishes Doric, Aeolic, 
and Ionic. "The subdivisions of the spoken Greek were in 
reality innumerable and their mutual relations are not easy 
to determine. Α broad division may be made into Ionic 
and non-lonic dialects, based upon the Ionic change of 
à into η. 

The dialect spoken in the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor, Ionic. 

in the Cyclades and in Euboea, and in which Herodotus 
wrote his History, is called New Ionic, while the literary 
language of Homer is called Old Ionic. With these goes 
Attic, which is distinguished into the Old and the New Attic. 
The Old Attic is the dialect of the tragic poets and Thucy- 
dides, and is nearer to Herodotus than the New Attic, which 
was used by the comic writers and the orators. New Attic 
has rr for σσ, σύν for ξύν, pp for po, and a for αι in such 
words as derós, dei, ἐλάα, &c. 

Of the non-Ionic dialects Doric in its different varieties Doric. 
extended over the south and east of the Peloponnese as far 
as Megara, the southern Cyclades and Sporades, Crete, 
Rhodes, the Dorian towns in Asia Minor and other 
Dorian colonies. "The most prominent characteristic of 
Doric, as a whole, is the use of à for Ionic η.  Doric 
too preserved the digamma and did not change dentals 
to sibilants in such words as δίδωτι {-δίδωσι), τύπτοντι 
(ΞΞτύπτουσ |. 

Under the head of Aeolic are usually classed the dialects Aeolic. 
of Lesbos, Thessaly, Boeotia, Cyprus, Arcadia and Elis. 

The mutual relation of these dialects it is hard to determine. 
The Lesbian is represented in the lyric fragments of Alcaeus 


Albanian. 
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and Sappho. ]tis marked by the retention of the original a 
where Ionic has η, by the avoidance of the oxytone accent, 
in which it resembles Latin, and by the use of the smooth 
breathing, e.g. in ἔππο. The other Aeolic dialects are 
known chiefly from inscripüons. That of Northern Thes- 
saly goes along with Lesbian and Boeotian, while Arcadian 
and Cyprian may be classed together. With the exception 
of lyric poetry, the chief forms of literature found expression 
in the Ionic and Attic dialects, and Attic became the leading 
dialect of ancient Greece. Under the Macedonian Empire 
it lost its purity and gradually passed irto the κοσὴ διάλεκτος 
of Polybius and Plutarch. The vulgar speech formed the 
basis of the Hellenistic Greek of the LXX and the New 
Testament. Out of the κοινή have been developed the 
modern Romaic dialects. 

4. The Albanian is classed apart from the Greek family ; 
of its earlier history we have no records, so that it is 
difficult to speak with certainty of its relation to other 
groups. 

5. The languages of the Italic family divide themselves 
into two main groups—the Latin and the Umbro-Oscan. 

The earliest remains of Latin date from about three 
hundred years before the Christian era. One characteristic 
of this language is that there is no evidence of a sub- 
division into dialects till the time when it became the 
speech of the different provinces of the Roman Empire. 
The literary language naturally became more or less stereo- 
typed at an early period, and still more entirely so in the 
epoch which begins with Lucilius and concludes with the 
Augustan Áge. The vulgar Latin, on the other hand, was 
the speech of the common people, and it was this form of 


'the language which passed into the Zzmgua Romana of the 


Empire and gave birth to the eight Romance languages of 
Southern Europe, Portuguese, Spanish, Catalan (in North 
Spain and Roussillon), Provengal, Italian, French, Rhaeto- 
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romanic (in the Tyrol, Engadine, &c.) and Roumanian or 
Wallachian. 

The Umbro-Oscan group consisted of the Umbrian, spoken D mbro- 
in the east or north midlands of Italy, and the Oscan, spoken ^ 
in the south midlands. Into the details of these languages it 
is not necessary to go here. One or two points of interest 
in their bearing on Latin may be noticed; (r) the use in 
Umbrian of a modified D at the end of words and between 
. vowels, which in the Roman form of the Umbrian alphabet 
is written R or RS, and explains the Latin forms ar-ófer, 
ar-cesso, ar-fuerunft, which seem as far as the prefix is con- 
cerned to be borrowed; (2) the preservation of sigmatic 
futures (Umbrian Jenzes/— veniet, Oscan didest- dabit, cf. Latin 
faxo, jusso), and the preservation of s as the termination 
of the gen. sing. and nom. plur. of the A-declension (Umbr. 

Iulas or /ofar —urles, urbis, cf. Lat. paterfamilias). 

6. The Celtic family comprises a northern group, con- Celtic. 
sisting of Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, and a southern group, 
composed of Cymric, Cornish, and Armorican. 

4. The Teutonic family is divided into (1) the Eastern, com- Teutonic. 
prising ancient Gothic, and Scandinavian with its subdivisions ; 
and (2) the Western, consisting of English, Frisian, and the 
Low and High German languages. Our knowledge of 
Gothic is confined to the fragments of the Gothic trans- 
lation of the Bible made by the Arian bishop Ulfilas in the 
fourth century. The Scandinavian group, which goes most 
closely with the Gothic, comprises Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Danish, and Swedish. Of the western group, English, Frisian, 
and Saxon go together; from Saxon sprang the later Low 
German dialects. High German is distinguished from the 
other Teutonic dialects by a different treatment of the mutes 
(p.83) | From High German and its dialects sprang the 
speech of the gredter part of modern Germany. 

8. Of the Baltic and Slavonic family Baltic contains the Baltic and 
three divisions of Old Prussian, Lithuanian, and Lettish. Slavonic. 
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Slavonic is divided into (1) the southern, including Russian, 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Croatian, (2) the western, comprising 
the Czechish and Polish dialects. 

The above are the eight chief divisions into which the 
primitive Indo-European language has split Το trace the 
process of separation and development is a more difficult 
task. Did our forefathers come, as has been usually sup- 
posed, from the plains in the neighbourhood of the Hindu- 
Kush mountains, or was Europe, as some have lately 
imagined, the cradle of our race? In what order did the 
different languages break off from the parent stock? Some 
writers have constructed genealogical trees showing the order 
of the migrations and separations of the different Indo-Euro- 
pean groups. "Thus it was supposed that the Indian and 
Iranian were the most ancient, and remained nearest to the 
primitive home of the race. "The first to split off were the 
Slavs and Teutons, and these were followed by the ancestors 
of the Greek, Italian, and Celtic nations. But such divisions 
are too absolute, for though the members of these groups 
are more like one another than they are like other groups, 
yet each group has features which connect it with some 
member of another group. For instance the Asiatic families 
are distinguished from the European, but yet a special fea- 
ture of the Asiatic languages, namely that they change an 
original palatal ἆ into a sibilant sound, is also a feature of 
the Slavonic languages of Europe. This shows that lan- 
guages cannot be rigidly separated into groups, because 
the different groups, though distinguished in some parts, 
overlap in others. 

Genealogical trees of the different Indo-European races 
are to be regarded with a sceptical eye, Το begin with, we 
do not know how numerous the primitive race was before 
the time of separation. As we attribute to it not only the 
origin of words and sounds but also the inflexions of a highly 
developed speech, the primitive language must have had a 
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long past history, and must therefore have been the language 
of a numerous race. Such a race would be spread over a 
wide extent of country, and in that case there must have 
been a tendency to form dialects. "We need not assume 
that the primitive speech was everywhere the same, or that it 
did not vary like every language which is spoken by a 
numerous race in an extensive country and in an age when 
communication is not developed. The differences which we 
can discern in the languages of Europe may have begun in 
the dialects of the primitive speech before the Indo-Euro- 
peans left the plains of Asia, and afterwards have been 
increased, 

Α more satisfactory metaphor than the genealogical tree * Wave' 
to represent the relations of kindred languages is to compare *heory. 
their differences {ο waves, by which we imply that all the 
languages ofthe Indo-European family formed once, as it were, 
a continuous whole. 'The parts which were adjacent stood in 
close relation to one another, and the splitting into different 
types was the result of differences of dialect, which arose 
within small limits and were gradually extended like waves. 
The relation of different languages is thus explained as 
much by geographical as by genealogical considerations. 
Neighbouring dialects borrow from one another, but dia- 
lects widely separate have no close mutual connexion. For 
instance, an original τε becomes rr in Attic, Boeotian and 
Euboean, and in these dialects alone, since Attica, Boeotia, 
and Euboea are contiguous districts, In the same way 
rhotacism, or the change of σ into p, is introduced into later 
Laconian from the neighbouring Elis. 'The upshot is then 
that, if we take one peculiarity as the basis of our division of 
languages or dialects, they will be grouped in one way, but if 
we take another peculiarity the grouping will be different. 
No classification is final, but that is best which is most 
convenient for the purpose in hand. 

The Greek and Latin languages, which are the subject of Relation of 
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our special attention, were once probably neighbouring 
dialects of the common speech, just as they afterwards 
became neighbours in Europe. "They are the only Indo- 
European languages which have feminines of the O-declen- 
sion, and their systems of accentuation are to some extent 
the same. 

On the other hand, though the structure and vocabulary 
of Latin at first sight seems to connect it most closely with 
the Greek languages, it may: be noticed that the two most 
characteristic points in the Latin verb—the future in -ὖ- and 
the passive in -7—find their counterpart not in Greek but in 
Celtic, while much of the vocabulary common to Latin and 
Greek is also common to the other Indo-European lan- 
guages, and on the other hand many of the names of the 
commonest objects have a different origin in the two lan- 
guages, e. g. the names for sea, ear/h, sky. We have already 
seen that it is dangerous to attempt to determine too exactly 
the mutual relations of allied tongues, and we can only say 
that the evidence does not at present justify us in assuming 
that either Greeks and Italians or Celts and Italians ever 
formed one people distinct from the other members of the 
common Indo-European stock. 

The relations of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit to one another 
stand on quite a different footing to the relations in which 
the vulgar Latin or Zzngua Romana of the provinces of the 
Roman empire stands to the modern Romance languages. 
The Romance languages are directly descended from the 
Lingua Romana, just as the Indo-European languages are 
descended from a primitive Indo-European speech. But we 
can prove the descent of the Romance languages from the 
Lingua Romana by historical inquiry. Both the mother tongue 
and the descendants are before us. "The original Indo-Euro- 
pean, on the other hand, from which Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, 
and the other Indo-European languages have descended, 
no longer exists. We have to reconstruct it out of the simi- 
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larities which we find between its different descendants. We 
can draw up a genealogical table of descent for the Romance 
languages, but this is not possible with the whole body of 
Indo-European languages, which are of much wider extent 
and much greater antiquity. 

Besides Genealogical classification, we can classify lan- 
guages /Morhologtcally, that is, according to their system of 
grammatical forms, their declensions and conjugations. 

Language consists of words, grammatical forms, and Morpho- 
syntax. Morphological as distinguished from Genealogical logic 
classification is based upon systems of grammatical forms, tion. 
and it is by these that languages can be best distinguished 
into groups of larger or smaller extent. 

Upon this principle of classification there are three great 
families of speech : Aadrcal, Aggluttnative, and. Inffextonal, 
distinguished according to the way in which they combine the 
roots or main significant elements of words with those other 
elements which mark the distinctions of person, number, 
gender, tense, mood, or case. 

In the Inflexional group, to which all Indo-European Inflexional. 
languages belong, a distinction may be made between roots 
which are Predrca£ive and roots which are Pronominal. "The 
predicative are the roots of nouns and verbs, and form the 
bulk of roots in any language ; the pronominal are a smaller 
body from which are derived pronouns, conjunctions, particles, 
and some prepositions. From the combinations of these two 
different sets of roots may arise the different parts of speech 
and their several inflexions, as for instance the cases of nouns. 

In the Inflexional type of language roots have no separate 
existence apart from words. In any Greek or Latin in- 
flexion we discover the root, or main significant element 
which we can trace no further back, by breaking up the 
word into its parts. "The terminations, which were possibly 
Pronominal in origin, have no independent meaning apart 
from their connexion with the rest of the word in which 
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they occur, e. g. -με has no meaning when detached from 
ἵστη-μι. 

To the Inflexional type also belong the Semitic languages, 
viz. Hebrew, Phoenician, Assyrian, Syrian, and Arabic. But 
these we need do no more than mention here, as with them 
we are not concerned. 

Radical. The Radical or Monosyllabic languages, like Chinese, use 
roots as independent words, which depend for their meaning 
upon their position in the sentence. In such languages 
we find no formal distinction of the parts of speech, no 
inflexion, no derivation. They form a small minority of 
languages. 

Agglutina- — Between the Radical and the fully Inflexional languages 

uve. come the Agglutinative languages, approximating in varying 
degrees to one or other of the two extreme types. The 
characteristic of the Agglutinative languages, as a body, is 
that the roots do not remain apart as independent words as 
in Chinese, but yet do not combine so fixedly as in the 
Inflexional languages. If roots are combined, one bears the 
leading idea and the others tend to lose their individual 
meaning, but the combinations can be taken apart more 
readily than in Inflexional languages. As however the fusion 
of the elements of words is a question of degree, we can draw 
no hard and fast line between Agglutinative and Inflexional 
languages. 


PART I. 


SOUNDS. 


--ϕ--- 


CHAPTER III. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDs. 


Fon the purpose of comparing languages we have to break Words 
up words into the sounds of which they are composed. composed 
Every word is a combination of different sounds, each of 
which is affected by the neighbourhood of the other sounds. 
Consequently to determine the nature of each separate sound 
is a difficult matter. 'The science of Physics tells us what 
the nature of a sound is, and the science of Physiology tells 
us the organs of speech with which it is uttered. 

Α musical sound is a regular periodic vibration of the sur- Nature of 
rounding air, while a noise may be called an irregular vibra- 39?2d- 
tion. Sounds can be distinguished according to their strength 
or loudness, and according to their height or pitch. 

The chief organs of speech are the lungs, and, speaking Organs 
generally, the throat and the mouth. — The breath is expelled of speech. 
from the lungs and afterwards modified in the throat and 
mouth. From the lungs it passes into the windpipe, and 
thence into the larynx. In the interior of the larynx are two 
ligaments, the vocal chords, forming an aperture which carm 
be extended or contracted at will by the surrounding muscles. 

When the breath passes these ligaments, the pitch or height 

of sound is determined by the number of their vibrations; 

and the quality of the sound is further determined by the 

form taken by the mouth and throat. The roof of the 

mouth behind the teeth consists of the upper or hard palate 
C 
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and the lower or soft palate (velum), of which the lower 
extremity (uvula) can close the entrance to the nose passage. 
Apart from speech the breath passes through the throat, 
mouth and nose without appreciable sound, and the different 
organs lie at rest. In order to articulate, the passage of the 
breath is regulated and the position of the organs of speech is 
altered at will. Α stream of air is drawn into the lungs and 
breathed out in bursts of different length and strength. 
Voice depends upon the contraction and vibration of the 
vocal chords; in the case of a whisper there is less, if any, 
vibration. In forming non-nasal sounds the passage to the 
nose is closed up. The sound is nasalised if the passage be 
open, in the case of vowels as well as consonants, In the 
French nasals ez, vis, wn, there is a guttural as well as a 
nasal element, not so much however as in the English sg. 
The number of possible sounds is infinite, and to classify 
allis impracticable, For instance, in the word ca/ there is 
not only the c-sound, the a-sound, and the /-sound, but also 
the transitional sounds made in passing from c to a and from 
& to /. 'hese are not represented in the spelling of ca/. 
Again, no two human beings pronounce any of these sounds 
in exactly the same way, for it is not to be supposed that in 
pronouncing c-a-/ everyone sends exactly the same amount 
of breath from his lungs, contracts or expands his muscles 
to exactly the same degree, or has exactly the same shape of 
throat or mouth as everybody else. Nor again would the 
same man be found to pronounce c-a-/ twice in exactly the 
same way, nor could he do so unless he were a perfectly 
accurate machine. Consequently it is impossible to set 
down and classify all speech sounds. Α limited number of 
types or norma] average sounds is chosen, and upon their 
characteristics our definitions are based. 
. First of all we come to the great distinction between 
Vowels and Consonantis, which dates from the time of Plato 
and the earliest inquirers. ,À consonant is the sound or 
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rather noise resulting when the breath is closely squeezed or 
stopped at some part of the mouth or breath passage. This 
passage has two outlets; one at the lips, the other at the 
nose. In the case of some consonants the passage is closed 
at a given point, e. g. at the lips in f, 5; at the teeth in 7, d; 
at the palate in 4, g, while the nose passage is closed by the 
bottom of the soft palate. In the case of other consonants 
the passage is not closed but only narrowed, and the breath 
sounds against the narrow walls, as in f, s, ch, &c. 'The nose 
channel is left open in pronouncing 7, 7. 

In the case of vowels the breath is not checked or closely 
narrowed at a given point, but passes freely through the 
mouth passage. With each different νοψε]-θουπά the mouth 
passage assumes, it is true, a different form which modifies 
the sound, but there is no check or hindrance to the free 
issue of the sound, nor audible friction after the breath has 
been vocalised by the vibration of the vocal chords. 

I. Vowels as well as consonants can be classified according Classifica- 
to the place of their articulation in the mouth passage. Of tion of 
course there is not with vowels as with consonants a com- 
plete or approximate stoppage at any point, but the places 
of articulation can be distinguished by the position of the 
tongue. Each new position of the tongue is accompanied 
by a fresh vowel sound. The tongue can be moved horizon- 
taly backwards and forwards, or vertically up and down. 
"Thus in pronouncing a the tongue is moved backwards, in 
pronouncing 7 it is moved forwards horizontally. Again in 
pronouncing the 2 of Preffy the tongue is moved up nearer the 
roof of the mouth, in pronouncing the a of zz it is moved 
down vertically. All vowel sounds can be classified according 
to these horizontal or vertical movements of the tongue. 

II. Every vowel sound can further be distinguished as Ofen 
(also called JWzde) and Shu (also called ZVarrow) In the 
shut or narrow vowels there is more convexity of the tongue, 
.and a sense of effort and strain in pronunciation, 

c2 
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III. Vowels again can be modified by rounding or pro- 
jecting the lips. 
The following are instances of the most familiar varieties 

A of vowel sounds. In /a/her the 44 is open and the tongue 
is at the back of the mouth or gw/fural. In man and 
Àa! we have the same vowel with the tongue in a lower 
position. 

I In French fízi the is marrow, and the tongue is further 
forward or $a/a/al. 'The same vowel is open in English 2s. 
In both sounds the vertical position of the tongue is high. 

E A narrow palatal E, with middle vertical position of the 
tongue, is to be seen in French ZZ, aimer. 'The same vowel 
is wide or open in English Zead, end. Of the vowel sounds 
modified by the action of the lips there appears a narrow 


U guttura] U in German gw/, with high vertical position of the 
tongue, while the vowel is open in English good and Γή]. 
Oo À narrow guttural O, with middle vertical position of the 


tongue, is to be found in German 5o, Sohn, and with a low 
vertical position in English ord, /aw. Α wide guttural O, 
with low vertical position of the tongue, occurs in English so/ 
and dog. 
Classifica- — Consonants, as we have before remarked, are distinguished 
tion iof om from vowels by the narrowing or stopping of the mouth 
passage, which in the utterance of vowels is kept compara- 
tively wide and open. 
1. Place. I. Consonants are classified according to the point in the 
mouth passage at which they are articulated. 
Furthest back we have the Gu//ura] sounds, with articu- 
lation of the tongue and the soft palate (velum) : included in 
these are the sounds of Z, e before the vowel sounds a and o, 
e. g. cow, goose, and such sounds as the cA of German ac and 
the zg of English s/sg. From the fact that the velum or 
soft palate plays a prominent part in their articulation these 
sounds are called Velar Gutturals. 
Further forward we have the Pa/a/a/s, which result from 
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the contact of the tongue and hard palate, such as & and 
& before e and {: 

Next come the Den/als, where the tongue, teeth, and front of 
the palate are the instruments of articulation, e. g. 7, /À, d, sÀ, r. 

Foremost in the mouth are the 2αδίαίς, or lip-sounds, 
formed either by both the lips or by the under lip and upper 
teeth. Such are 5, 2, m, f, v. 

II. Consonants can also be classified according to the form 2. Form. 
of their articulation. 

When there is a complete check at the point of articu- 
lation, consonants are called Au/es or S/opped or Exflostves, 
e.g. À, g, /, d, p, 06. In the classifications of the ancient 
grammarians Jules were divided into 7enues and Mediae, the 
name of Zemues (bare or thin letters) being given to £, /, 2, 
and that of 7Mediae to g, d, ὐ. 'The name of Mediae had no 
other meaning than that these letters were ranked between 
the Z?nues and the Asprzrafes ΚΑ, /À, bh. Α8 we no longer 
regard the Zenues as thin letters, and gain nothing by calling 
sounds middle sounds, the terms Τέηµες and Mediae, though 
still employed, have lost their usefulness. 

Where the mouth passage is narrowed but not com- 
pletely closed at the point of articulation, we have the Open 
or Zrica&tve consonants, such as r, s, /, 5, v, the last four of 
which are also called S?zranís. 

Where the passage is stopped in the middle but kept open 
at the sides, we have a divided sound, such as /. 

Where the nose passage is left open we have the nasals z 
and s. JV takes its character from the nature of the neigh- 
bouring sounds; e.g. it is guttural in s27&, but dental in /es/. 

III. Consonants may, thirdly, be divided into Vorced and a. Voice. 
Voriceless. 

The Το or Sof? consonants are pronounced with a 
vibration of the vocal chords. To this class belong the 
JNasals n, m, the Liquids ᾖ and r, the /Mediae g, d, ὅ, the 
Aspirafed Mediae gh, dh, bh, and the Spiranés 5, v, vo, , y. 
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The Voiceless or Hard consonants are the Zermues 5,/, &, g, 
the Asprrated Tenues &À, fA, βᾷ, and the Spirantis s, f. 

There are some sounds which can play the part of either 
consonants or vowels. Such are the semivowels 7 and x, 
which as vowels are written 7 and s, as consonants z( ») and «w 
(το). Inthe same way 18, z, r, 2 can beusedas vowels, when we 
shall write them σε, 2, 7, J. Whether they are used as vowels 
or consonants depends upon their position. Between vowels 
they are purely consonantal, but before or after consonants 
they can be vocalised or made sozanz/. In such a word as 
saddle the / sound is vocalised or sonant, while in ca/a?& the 
52-sound is sonant in the same way. . We might write them 
sadd] and capfg. 

Besides the different sounds which we have classified, we 
have the introductory glides represented by the smooth and 
rough breathings. In singing a good singer begins from 
the outset with the voice, and allows no breathed introduc- 
tion ; in speaking there is an introductory breath before vowel 
sounds. If stress is laid upon this initial glide, there ensues 
the rough breathing 4, in which the organs of the mouth are 
kept apart as for a vowel sound, but the vocal chords do 
not vibrate. The rough breathing may be regarded as an 
emphasised initial glide which varies in character according 
to the following vowel sound. It can also come at the end 


of a word. 
Zable of Consonants. 


.Voiceless. | Voiced. 


Mutes ... g£ d, b k, qEg 


kh, gh 


»J 
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Now that we have classified the different sounds we can Alphabets. 
pass on to their representation in alphabets. Νο alphabet 
attempts to represent all the sounds employed in any lan- 
guage.  Accentuation, which is an important element of 
speech, is rarely denoted, and the same is the case with 
quantity. The alphabets in use only aim at roughly satisfy- 
ing practical needs, and they were not invented in each case 
by the nations which employ them, but were borrowed from 
others. The alphabetic symbols remain comparatively un- 
changed, while the sounds they represent are continually 
changing, so that it is hard to get an idea of the sounds of a 
language from a study óf its alphabet alone. If we learn a 
modern foreign language merely from books, we interpret 
the letters of that language in the light of our own corre- 
sponding letters. "We give for instance English values to the 
vowel symbols a, e, *. We thus see that letters do not tell 
us much of the nature of sounds. They have the value 
which is associated with them in the minds of the people 
who use them. 

So far we have spoken of letters as representing single 
sounds. Further difficulties arise when we come to the 
spelling of complete words. In the English language for 
instance spelling often does not represent the differences of 
sound. Ifspelling were scientific it would change with change 
of pronunciation ; different sounds would not be spelt in the 
same way, and similar sounds would not have a different 
spelling. "The bearing of all this upon the study of the Pronuncia- 
classical languages of Greek and Latin is clear. They are no tion of 

S. ead 
longer spoken, so that we cannot hear the living sounds. We languages. 
only have the alphabets and the literary spelling, which, as we 
have seen, are imperfect instruments. But the transcription 
of Greek words into Latin and conversely of Latin words 
into Greek helps us in determining the actual sound of a 
word, and ancient grammarians also give an account of 
different sounds. 
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'The symbols of our own alphabet are nearly the same as 
those of the Latin: these last were borrowed from a Greek 
alphabet, and all the different Greek alphabets were borrowed 
from the Phoenicians. Herodotus (5. 58) says that the art 
of writing, as well as other arts, was brought into Greece by 
the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, while before that 
time it was not known. Ἡ is more than doubtful whether 
it was known to the Greeks of the Homeric age; and if 
letters were introduced before the age of the Wise Men, yet 
they were not in common use. 

Though the Greeks borrowed their alphabet from the 
Phoenicians, the Phoenicians were not its inventors. "These 
industrious traders handed on to Greece the letters which 
they themselves in the first instance obtained for commer- 
cial purposes from Egypt. This alphabet became the parent 
of almost every alphabet, properly so-called, upon the earth. 

The Phoenician alphabet as adopted in Greece is different 
both in the form and value of the symbols from the alphabet 
of Phoenicia proper. 'The most striking contrast lies in the 
fact that the original alphabet consisted solely of consonants ; 
the vowels were not represented by special signs, but under- 
stood to be inherent in the consonants. The Greek alphabet 
had two main divisions, Eastern and Western. "Ihe Eastern 
division comprised the alphabet of Asia Minor, the Ionian 
alphabet proper, the earliest of all; the alphabet of the 
Aegean islands, T'hera, Melos, Crete, and others, and the 
alphabet of the mainland of Greece, viz. Argos, and Corinth 
with its colony Corcyra, as well as the old Attic. "The 
Western division included the alphabets of the rest of Greece 
and of the Sicilian and Italian towns, of. which the most im- 
portant were the Chalcidian colonies. 

Speaking generally, the Greeks adapted the Phoenician 
symbols to their own requirements as follows. Four of the 
Phoenician letters, 445A, Ze, Ayrn, and Fod, were employed 
to represent the vowel sounds A, E, O, I, while a new symbol 
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was invented or borrowed elsewhere for 2 «4Xóv The 
Phoenician Pav was retained in Greek as the digamma, Ε, 
which is still extant in inscriptions and the sound of which 
is required by the metre in the Homeric poems, though it 
is not there represented by a special sign. These letters, 
along with Z and the consonants B, Ρ, A, E, A, M, N, II, P, T, 
which were borrowed with little change of form, are the letters 
which, according to tradition, were brought from Phoenicia 
by Cadmus. Of the other letters the symbol H was used 
in some Greek dialects, as in Italy, for the sign of the 
rough breathing. In the Ionic alphabet, as adopted in Attica, 
the rough breathing had no sign, but H was employed as 
the sign of a vowel. 

The Phoenician OQ, Kof?a, fell into disuse; it survived 
longest in the alphabet of Chalcis, whence it passed into the 
Roman alphabet as Q. In classical Greek the sound of Q 
was not distinguished from the sound of K, but O survives in 
old inscriptions. In Ar. 0. 23 we have κοππατίας used of a 
horse branded with this letter, just as the old ed» or com- 
pound σαμπῖ (Hdt. 1. 139) is preserved in the word σαµφόρας 
(Ar. Eg. 603; JVu). 122, 1298). 

The Ionian alphabet came into general use throughout Τοπία 
Greek-speaking tribes in the fifth century. Α. special feature 3lphabet. 
of this alphabet is the use of the symbol H to represent, not 
the Spiritus Asper, but the long open vowel e. "The same 
alphabet also distinguished between O and Ω. Ἡ H and 
Q9 were simply long varieties of E, O, it is odd that the 
Greeks should not have distinguished between long and 
short in the case of other vowels. Before the adoption of 
the Ionian alphabet in Attica in the archonship of Euclides 
403 B.C, E did duty for E and EI, wherever EI did not 
represent an original diphthong. Apparently then the symbol 
H was adopted to represent the same sound as the open e of 
Italian, and in the same way Ω represented not simply long Ο 
but à more open sound. 


New 
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Z, earlier I, takes the place of Phoenician Zay:n. 

The letter X, Phoenician .Same£A, has in Greek a new 
name, &. Before the archonship of Euclides this sound was 
in Attic represented by ΧΣ (cAs) The Ionic X does not 
appear in Italy, where the sound was represented by X (cs, 
εφ). In the Ionic alphabet X (i.e. xi, c4) represents the 
hard guttural aspirate, though it holds the same position as 
the Roman X (εὖς). 

The Greek σίγµα takes the place of Phoenician SSAn. Λο 
cording to Herodotus (1. 139) the Dorians called σάν what 
the Ionians called σίγµα. "This may point to a difference of 
sound and σάν may represent the Phoenician sibilant Z5adz. 
The compound σαμπῖ is used to denote 9oo. 

The non-Phoenician letters, introduced into the Attic from 
the Ionian alphabet in the archonship of Euclides, were &, X, 
Y, and Ω. The sounds of the Greek aspirates ὅ, O, X were 
not, in all probability, fricative like the sounds of modern 
English f and /A; they were momentary sounds followed in 
each instance by a distinct breathing. "Thus X represents an 
English £'4. Before the introduction of the symbols e 
and X, the sounds were represented by the double letters 
IIH, KH. 

The Roman alphabet was borrowed, in all probability, 
from that of the Chalcidian and Dorian colonies of Cam- 
pania and Sicily. Το this it owes the form of the letter L, 
of C for T, of X for E, and the retention of the A'offa in the 
form Q. The Roman alphabet consisted originally of 
twenty-onesign$, A, B, C DERF,ZH,LKE,LM,N,X, 
O,P,Q,R,S, T, V. The signs 6, 4, Y do not appear as 
letters, but are kept as the symbols of notation for 1οο, 1000, 
50; though in the case of the first two the form of the 
symbol is assimilated to that of the initial letters of cenfum 
and mile. 'The digamma keeps its proper place and sign, 
but it has a fresh value, that of the hard labial spirant, a 
sound unknown to Greek. "The letter Z is found in the 
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oldest fragments of the language and is common in Oscan 
and Umbrian, but early disappeared from the written lan- 
guage, as its sound merged in that of S. 

The introduction of the letter G for the soft guttural is 
attributed to Appius Claudius (censor, 312 B.c.), or Sp. Car- 
vilius Ruga (circ. 294 5.c.). Before that time C represented 
both the hard and soft guttural, and it continues to repre- 
sent the latter even in classical times in the abbreviations C., 
Cn. for Gars, Gnaeus. On inscriptions we find ecfoctont 
(effugiuni), bucnandod, lectones, etc. 

The sign K also disappeared early, as its sound became 
identical with that of C, but it is preserved before a in Kaeso, 
Kalendae, and the abbreviations KK (cas/ra), KS (carus suis), 
etc. ’ 

Y and Z were borrowed from the Greek alphabet in the 
time of Cicero to represent the Greek letters v, (. These had 
been previously represented by «s (as in ZÉgup/us) and ss 
(medial, e. g. /arpesszZa) or s (initial, e. g. sona). 

The emperor Claudius attempted to introduce three new 
signs, |- for the middle sign between 7 and v, as in op/[-mus, 
J for the consonantal &, and ) for fs, ós. But these 
characters disappeared after his death. 

The Sanskrit alphabet has no symbols for the Greek and Sanskrit 
Latin vowels e and ο. The Sanskrit letters which are tran. *IPhabet. 
scribed by the English e and o are diphthongs az, aw. Sanskrit 
uses f and / as vowels (written r, /) as well as consonants, 
Besides this it employs two series of sounds, Pa/a/al c (as in 
church), j (as in judge), ch, Jh and Guftural &, g, Kh, gh, and 
possesses the Sof? Aspirates eA, )À, dh, bh as well as the ard 
&À, ch, fh, bh which answer to the Greek x, $, 0. Further it 
possesses a sound represented usually in English by ϱ, which 
was pronounced as a sibilant, but was in origin an alteration 
of a guttura. "The importance of this letter will appear 
later. 

The alphabet of the original Indo-European language may The Indo- 
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European be constructed out of a comparison of the sounds and letters 
alphabet. of jts different descendants. It will not represent all the 
sounds of the derived languages, but only those which are 
original and not due to the individual development of each 
language. 
"Vowels - 5 V, 5 o, 4; and a, an indeterminate or 
neutral sound. 
Semivowels £ (2), « (w), r, 1L m, n 
When used as vowels or sonants r, ᾖ, », n are written r, ὁ, 
7, 8. 
Labials 5, à, 5^, 5^. 
Dentals 7, d, /, d. 
Palatal Gutturals written &, £, £A, £A. 
Velar Gutturals written g, g, gÀ, 4. 
Spirants s, 2, y (or 7), v. 
The two sets of Gwu//urals have to be distinguished by 
different symbols. 'The spirant j ( y) is sounded as in 
German /a. Sanskrit / like English, e.g. in /udge, is a 
sibilant sound like 27. 
Vowels of. — We have given the Indo-European alphabet the three vowels 
μα ἄ, ἕ, ὅ, In the Sanskrit alphabet Zand ὅ are not distinguished 
by any special sign from 4: for instance, Sanskrit ῥας-άς, 
fád-as answers to the Greek ποδ-ός, πόδ-ες, πόδ-ας, that is, the 
Sanskrit termination -as answers to the Greek -os, -es, and 
-as.. But though Sanskrit, as we find it, no longer distinguishes 
the vowels e and o from the vowel a, there was a period when 
it did distinguish them. Sanskrit possessed two sets of 
gutturals ; one set, the palatals of the Indo-European alpha- 
bet, appear in Sanskrit as the letters ordinarily translite- 
rated e, 7, 74 (4), and remain unchanged, whatever sound 
follows them. The other set, ἆ, g, g^, correspond to 
the velars of the Indo-European alphabet, and it is their 
peculiarity to be changed under certain circumstances to c, J, 
j^ (4) respectively. "This change takes place before 7 and y, 
and also in some cases before a, but only where the a corre- 
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sponds, not to a European a or o, but to à European e. For 
instance, we have from the same root ar&-as with & before a, 
but arc-zs with ο before 2; Sanskrit &a/aras with & before a 
answers to the Greek πότερος, but from the same root we 
have Sanskrit cz answering to the Greek re. "This shews 
that though the Sanskrit alphabet only contains one vowel- 
character, a, yet this a. must once have had under certain 
circumstances the palatal sound of the vowel e, before which 
the true gutturals 4, g, g^ became the palatalised gutturals 
ο, j, 5. We shall give fuller instances of this change 
later on. 


It is very difficult to give a clear account of the matter, owing 
to the unfortunate ambiguity of the technical terms employed. The 
change of Sanskrit 4, g, gA to c, 7, À before 7, y and an a representing 
an original e is due to the fact that 7, y, e are palatal sounds, whereas a 
is a guttural vowel, and before them accordingly the gutturals £, 2; £^ 
become the palatals c, 7, 4. But both 4, 6, 2 and c, 7, ἆ represent 
the velars of the original Indo-European alphabet, while the palatals of 
that alphabet are represented by e, {, ἆ. ΟΕ these c is a sibilant sound, 
but is recognised by the grammarians as representing an original gut- 
tural  / and A,the soft and aspirated sounds in this series, have no sign 
to distinguish them from the corresponding sounds in the series c, 7, 4; 
but again the grammarians recognise the fact that / and A have not 
always the same origin. Again, À is the letter which represents an 
older {ἆ or aspirated 7. lt will be seen that the term * palatal' has 
a totally different meaning when used of the Sanskrit alphabet to 
that which it has when used of the Indo-European alphabet. We 
have not however ventured to introduce any change in the accepted 
terminology. . 


Sanskrit therefore does not really support the supposition 
that the original alphabet only contained one vowel, a. 
Rather we must suppose that it once contained an e which 
has ceased to be distinguished from a in sound, and the 
same character is used to represent both. But if it contained 
e, there is no difficulty in supposing that it also contained o, 
for o is a sound which alternates with e regularly in roots and 
terminations—e. g. we have γεν- alternating with γον- in γένος 
beside yé-yov-a. Here again we must suppose that what 
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was originally a distinct sound from a and e has come to be 
represented by the same character. Andif Sanskrit originally 
contained all three vowels, there is no difficulty whatever in 
supposing that they existed in the original Indo-European 
alphabet. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tur VowzLs AND SEMIVOWELS. 


Wz have now to consider the correspondence of the vowel 
sounds of Greek and Latin. Greek has the short vowels a, e, 
t, o, v, and the long a, η, i, e, v. Of these a, « have the value 
of Italian vowels ; e, o were short shut 6,0; ω was a long open 
0; η was an open ὅ which has since become 7 in modern 
Greek; v was originally v, but passed through a modified Z 
to modern Greek ;. 

Latin has the five vowels a, e, z, ο, 1, long and short. 


By a Diphthong we understand a combination of two simple Diph- 


vowels, the first of which carries the stronger accent, pro- 
nounced in a single effort of the breath. 


thongs. 


Diphthongs have been usually divided into Jrofer and Proper 


Improper. Το the first group belong such combinations as 


and im- 
proper 


ai, εἰ, aui, ou, that is, the diphthongs whose second component diph- 


involves a closer narrowing of the mouth than the first,— 
while in the second group the conditions are exactly reversed, 
and the 7 and 4 come first. ΑΦ { and s have less fulness of 
sound, it is more natural for them to come in the subordinate 
place. 

Taking then the proper diphthongs, we may say that a 
diphthong is composed of a sonant or syllable-forming letter 
followed by a semivowel A complete list of diphthongs 
gives us 

ài ài, éi &i, δὲ δὲ 
^ &u du, éu &u, 0u Ou. 


thongs. 
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These have been more faithfully preserved in Greek than in 
the related languages. 

The Latin language, as we find it in classical times, is 
almost entirely devoid of diphthongs proper. "The only one 
which survives is au, and even here we find a strong ten- 
dency to substitute a simple sound for the diphthong. In 
the time of Cicero, for instance, some branches of the 
Claudian gens called themselves (ρα while others still 
retained the more archaic spelling of the name. 


Indo-Euro- Indo-European d — Greek 4 and Latin d: 
pea 4. e. g. ἆπ-ό, db ; ἀντί, anie ; ἀγκών, ancus ; ἁγρός, Ager ; ἄνεμος, drimus. 

In all the foregoing instances in Latin, the short d comes 
in the originally accented syllable ; in the unaccented syllable 
it always appears as £ at the end of a word, in close syllables 
(i.e. before two consonants), and before r. "Thus we have 
?nde beside ἔνθα. So forms like mo/lftem are parallel to 
Greek forms like ἀλήθειαν with short a. As d remains in 
Latin in nom. sing. fem. and neut. plural, it must originally 
have been long. 

Other instances of £ in Latin for original d are fár£ceps 
(cap-10), reddere (dare), péd-e (instrumental; cf. dpa, πέδα). 

In open syllables, i.e. syllables ending in a single con- 
sonant, before labials and / it becomes zZ, which changes, 
except before labials, to 2, as ín-sulto, 1n-stilio (salto), occupo 
(cap-1o). Before / followed by a consonant it becomes w, 
which does not change to 7 (fnsuifo). 

In other open syllables and before zg it becomes 7, e.g. 
contingit! (fango), ádigo (ago), etc. 

Indo-Euro. Long Indo-European 4 appears in Greek as a, but in Attic 
Ρεπό. ^ and Ionic mostly as η; in Latin as à. 

ἁδύς (for σΓᾶδύς), suavis (for suad-y-15) ; μᾶτηρ, máter ; φρἄτηρ, frater ; 
κλᾶίς (for κλᾶρίς), clavis; μᾶλον, malum ; φᾶμα, fama, fári ; ἵ-στᾶ-μι 
(for σί-στᾶ-μι), sttor, stáre, stámen. 

In the above instances we have written à in the Greek 
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but the Attic and Ionic dialects represented this a 
by η, e.g. µήτηρ. The same η has also to represent 
| Indo-European 2, as in θή-σω. In the feminines of 
declension, where a was original, Attic preserves a 
v, p, While Ionic does not even do this. Attic «ópy, 
for κόρξη, δέρξη, and are no exceptions to the rule. 


European a; — Greek αι, Latin ai, ae: Indo-Euro- 
e. g. αἴθω, aedes ; αἰών, aevum ; alea, aequus ; λαιός, laevus. peu un 
The original diphthong a7 is frequent in the oldest Latin 
inscriptions and survives even in those of the time of the 
Empire, both in the body of a word and also in the suffixes 
of cases. In the inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios, 
e. g. (B.c. 250—150 οἶτο.), we find ardi/zs, aide (aedem), Gnaivood 
(Gnaeo), quatratís; but side by side with the last form in the 
same inscription we find ae/afe. "That this form a? however 
was originally dissyllabic is proved by its scansion in the 
older poets (e. g. magná:? rei ῥήδήζαί grátia Plaut. Mil. 103 ; 
a scansion which became a traditional archaism in poetry, 
e.g. Àen. 3. 354, 6. 747). The diphthong passed into the 
monophthong about B.c. 200-150, and was written ae; but 
the spelling az long survived, especially in the legal style, 
though it cannot be supposed to represent in the ordinary 
language any difference in pronunciation. In originally 
unaccented syllables and in composition ae becomes 1, e. g. 
7ensais becomes zenszs, and caedo zncido. 


Indo-European 2*4 — Greek av, Latin au: Indo-Euro- 
- ; . 4 pean az. 
e. g. παῦ-ρο-ς, 2atu-cu-s; kav-Aó-s, caulis ; γαῦ-ρο-», gaudere. 


The Latin diphthong a4 may either represent an original 
diphthong or be a secondary product. In this latter case 
it is the regular representative of an original ow, as for 
example : 

ὄξις, avilla ; ὁξιωνός, avis, autumo ; kó[AXos, cavis ; λούω, lavo ; ovs, 
au7-:5. . 

But ax alternates with o and Z in a way which at present 

D 
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has not been explained. Thus códex is also written caudex, 
and cawfes cófes, while /rusíra stands by the side of /ras. 
In composition az regularly becomes Z (c/audo, conclisdo), 
yet we find ex9/odo, and as a quite isolated instance οδοεάιο. 


Indo- Indo-European ἕ — Greek e, Latin Z. 
Puropean ἔστι, e54; γένυς, gena ; TÉ. qué; yéve(o)os, generis ; φέρω, fero; δέκα, 


diet ; ἕδ-ρα, se/la (for s&d-/a); ἆ-στέρα, stella (for stér(u)/a); ἑπτά, 
septem ; ἕξ, sex. 


é remains unchanged in Latin before r, at the end of a 
word, and before double consonants. But in an originally 
unaccented syllable before a single consonant it passes to 7 
(cólltgo—iIego, &gimini—dyóuevo)), and also before -gz- and 
before nasals followed by gutturals. 


Indo- Indo-European é appears in Greek as η, in Latin as 4. 
European —-— . o2 - - 
2 ἡμι-, semi-; νῆ-μα, nemen; ἵ-η-μι, ἧ-μα, semen ; µην-ός (— µην-σος), 


",Ien-515 ; τι-θή-νη, θῇ-λυς, fe-mina, f 2-lare; εἴης (Ξ- ἐσ-ι(ης), sies (old Latin 
for ss) ; πλή-ρης, vip-mAn-ja, Dle-nus ; ἆδ-ηδ-ώς, ed-imus. 
Indo-Euro-  Indo-European ej — Greek e, Latin e, which in early 
P^. — times becomes 7. | 

δείκνυµι, deico, dico ; κεῖμαι, cezvis, civis ; eluuadettur, aditur ; πείθειν, 
fdo. 

The sound of the .Secogdary ει, which arose from con- 
traction of εε and other causes, was originally a different 
sound, viz. a long close 2, less open than η (p. 66). 

The Latin diphthong ez seems to have been pronounced 
with a sound midway between 2 and 2, and with one or other 
of these sounds it early became identified. Only in the 
earliest inscriptions is it to be taken as a true diphthong ; 
elsewhere it is merely a graphic representation of 2 or i. 
Practically even in the very earliest inscriptions we find ἓ 
and e side by side. So great is the confusion between the 
three sounds εἰ, 2, 2, or rather so near did they approach one 
another in pronunciation, that we find ez used to represent e, ἓ, 
even in cases where there is no trace of an original diphthong 
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(e. g. decrervit, audeire). The confusion even extends to the 
short vowels, so that we find zmpetrium, heicce; and in many 
instances we get the same form indifferently with 2, 2, ei, 
e.g. Aert, here, here. Yn met, petor the diphthong is the 
result of a contraction (serio, ῥεβογ). 

Indo-European ez — Greek ev, Latin oz, which becomes £ Indo- 
and sometimes 6. An original diphthong ew is only found e ropean 
in the Zeucesie of the Carmen Saliare in Latin. 

λευκός, Old Latin Jowmen, Loucina, Classical Jumen, Lucina; «Uo, 
4o, tér-Ha ; ἐ-ρεύθ-ω, rüfus, robigo. 

An original diphthong ew regularly becomes in Latin ou, 
which before a consonant passes into Z. 

(εύγεα, jugera ; iv-véFa, novem; véFos, novus; εὐ-άζω, ovare ; Ζεύς 
(for Δίευς), Jov-is. 

Sometimes we find this 4 alternating with o, as in róbigo 
(ἐρεύθω), mótare (not different in origin from m/are). 

In unaccented syllables before a vowel we get Z, e.g. 
in demuo (d£ movo), dbnuo (veóe), mónwi (mone-ui). This 
being so, ruo (ῥέω), p/uo (πλέω), etc. must owe their vowel 
to the analogy of the compounded forms (córruo, etc.), 
otherwise we should have "rovo, *$/ovo (cf. the old Latin 
perplovere). 

The combination ez only occurs in Latin in Aer, eeu, neu, 
ceu, seu, neufer, etc., and in órevis, levis. | Of these neu, ceu, 
seu, neufer are compounds (for sZ-ve, etc.). 


Indo-European ὅ 2 Greek o, Latin 9. Indo- 


ὄζειν (for ὁδ-ιειν), ὀδ-μή, Udor ; ὄρ-νυμι, Órior ;, ὅλ-λυμι, ab-Al-ere ; ὀκτώ, Puropean 
octo ; δόµος, ὅμως; kópat, corvus ; βορά, vórare ; Κολωνός, collis ; ovóvos, ^ 
tónare ; πόσι», mór-vua, pitis. 


Unaccented ὅ in Latin regularly becomes Z (e. g. f£/7-ws), ὅ in Latin. 
except after 4 and », when it is not written » till about 
the Christian era. At the end of α word it becomes -£, 
e.g. sequeré — éme(c)o. In accented syllables before two 
consonants, especially if the first be a nasal, it often becomes 
u (uncus—óÜykos, umbilicus—ópdaxós). 
D 4 


Indo- 
European 
0. 


Indo- 
European 
οἱ. 


Indo- 
European 


oy. 


Indo-Euro- 
pean 7. 
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Indo-European long ὅ — Greek o, Latin 2. 

δῶρον, dónum ; νᾶϊ, nos ; Ύι-γνώ-σκω, ( g)nósco ; ὠκ-ύς, óc-for ; κρώζω, 
erócios &óv, óvum ; πῶ-μα, fó-ctlum, fó-tus ; ῥώ-ννυμι, vo-bur. 

ó sometimes appears in isolated cases in Latin as 4; cf. 
da-für-us beside dafor, für beside φώρ, hc for Aod-ce. This 
change is unexplained. 

Indo-European οἱ — Greek o. 


e. g. olvj, πέ-ποιθ-α, Xouró-s. 


The .diphthong οἱ existed in early Latin, and is found in 
inscriptions in words like ozmvorsez (universi). In later Latin 
it passed into oe and then generally into Zz, and so we get 
successively the forms oemus and unus. But in some words 
the change to 4 never took place (e. g. ῥοεπα); in other cases 
the forms with Z exist side by side with those with oe (poenire 
and punire, Puntcus and Poenus). 

In one or two cases an original οὗ seems to be represented 
in Latin by 2, e. g. fídus (cf. πέ-ποιθ-α), vicus (Foixos), vinum 
(Foivos). 9ο in final unaccented syllables zs-/? answers to τοί 
and equis to ἵπποις. 

Indo-European oy — Greek ov. 

e. g. βοῦ-ς, ἀκού-ω, λού-ω. 

The Secondary ου, which arose from contraction, etc. 
(p. 66), was, like Secondary ει, originally distinct from the 
true diphthong and a narrower and less open sound than o. 

The diphthong oz is never original in Latin. It is true 
that we find ovis corresponding to βοός and ovis to ὅὄβις; 
but &ov?s may rather come from a genitive geuos, which would 
seem to be the correct form (see p. 54), and in any case the 
à in Latin is irregular as representing a Greek 8 comiug 
from a velar guttural (p. 54). ovis again cannot represent ὅις, 
the root of which perhaps rather appears in a-eza, αὖ-ε]α. 


Indo-European 7 — Greek 1, Latin £ 


δίκη, in-dic-are ; ἔ-πῖθ-ον, f1d-es ; F18-eiv, Είδ-ρις, [ίσ-τωρ, vid-eo ; ἔ-ξικ- 
το», Ulc-em ; ἡ-Είθε[-ος, vidu-us ; μῖν-ύθειν, min-ucre. 
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Indo-European ? — Greek i, Latin 7. Indo-Euro- 


Fis, vis; εἶμεν (ἐσ-ἲμεν), s-imus ; θλίβω, af-ffzg-ere ; θιγγάνω ( J dhig), ^ 
Jo; Fiós (for Fteos), virus; Firéa, vitex, vitis, vimen. 


Indo-European Z — Greek 9, Latin £. Indo-Euro- 


ὔγόν, Jigum ; φὔγή, filoa ; nva (for μῦσ-ια), mils-ca ; τῦμβος, timere ; pean di 
ὑπό, sib; δω, bUo, dio; λῦχνος, lc-erna ; ἐ-ρῦθρ-ός, rüber ; κλῦτός, 
nchius. — 

Indo-European 4 — Greek v, Latin z. . Indo-Euro- 

θῦμός, fimus; vÜp, purus; μῦς, ms; νῦν, nün-c; σκῦτος, scitum ; pean κ 
Us, σῦς, sies. ' 

Α5 consonants £ ( y ) and «w (2) are treated p. 42. 

The combination w stands apart from the diphthongs 
proper as both components are semivowels. X Ás a double 
sound they appear in evi, δρυ as a single sound in the 
Homeric νέκυε, πληθυῖ. Other instances are μυῖα, πεπληγυῖα, etc. 
Before a consonant w was not allowed, as we see from the 
Homeric optatives ἐκδῦ-μεν, δαινῦ-το (— éxBw-pev, δαινυι-το). 


Α vowel is sometimes developed, both in Greek and Latin, The Inde- 
between two consonants. But this vowel differs from the μαι 
vowels proper a, e, o in the fact that it has no definite char- 
acter of its own. In the Indo-European alphabet we have 
given this indeterminate sound the symbol » In Sanskrit 
it appears as 7. As instances of the indeterminate vowel 


we give the following :— 


I.-E. Sk. Greek. Latin. 

A/sthà (stand) — s£h-2-tós sd h-1-tds στ-ἅ-τός st-Á-tus. 
α/ dó d-2-tós á-d-i-ta -o-Tós d-Á-tus. 
A se 5-2-fos ἑ-τός s-á-tus. 
p-?-tér p-iHtdr π-ᾶ-τήρ p-í-ter. 


This same neutral vowel appears inserted between the 
root and the termination, but it is difficult to be certain 
whether it is to be looked upon as part of the root or not. 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
Thus Sk. ZuA-:-tár 0vy-d-ryp. 
dam-i-td — ἆ- δάμ-ἄ-τος dom-Í-tus. 


Balancing 
power of l. 
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Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
vam-i-tá ἐμ-ε-τός vom-1-tus. 
jan-i-tár γεν-ε-τήρ gen-t-tor. 


The instances shew that in Greek the indeterminate vowel 
is represented by either a, ε or o, and it is not easy to lay 
down the laws under which it appears, now in one form, now 
in another. In Latin we may say that roughly speaking the 
indeterminate vowel becomes s before / and 7e before r, 
? before 27; while elsewhere in an accented syllable it is 
represented by a, in an unaccented by z. Most frequently it 
is inserted between the final mute of a stem and the initial 
liquid of the termination to facilitate pronunciation, though 
in many cases there are bye-forms without the inserted vowel 
which are to be considered the older. 

Thus with the Indo-European suffix -/o- we have 

jaec-u-Iur beside saec-Zum-——vistc-u-Iut beside vinc-lum——20f-u-lus 
beside 2o2/-zco/a, old Latin $ogloe— Herc-u-ies beside moe-Aercl-e. 

In early Latin the inserted vowel in this class of words is 
more frequent than in classical Latin. Plautus, e.g. uses 
discip-u-lina, nometnc-u-lator for the later désciplima, nomen- 
clator. 

Again, we can compare 

um-e-rus with Gk. dos (Óp-oos)—Znf-e-rus with inf-ra—wvol-u-5, 
Vol-ufe with Gk. Εέλπ-ομαι, É-FoXm-a—col-u-mna, col-u-men with. cul- 
fmen—3s-Wu-mtus with Sk. smás, Gk. ἐ-σμέν. 

The insertion of such a vowel is also common in the 
earlier transliterations of Greek words, e.g. drac-u-ma 
(δραχ-μή), Tec-u-messa. (Τέκμησσα), Aesc-u-lapzus (Ασκ-ληπιός), 
7s-i-Àà μνᾶ). Later however a more accurate method of 
representation prevailed, except where the result would 
have been a combination of letters quite foreign to Latin, as 
e. g. μνᾶ. 

Α special feature of Latin is the tendency of unaccented 
vowels separated by / to be assimilated to one another. 
Thus in ca/am:z/as the first a is radical, but in the compound 
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of the same root, zncolumis, which was originally accented 
on the first syllable (p. 86), the second a passes into z before 
the 11, and the first is assimilated to it and becomes o.  Simi- 
larly an unaccented 2 before a labial becomes z (οάβρεο, 
 atícupo), but yet we find &/apa, not *álupa. The law may be 
largely illustrated from the substantives and adjectives in -Z/s 
as compared with those in -/us. In the first case the vowel 
of the penultimate syllable is z, in the second z. In Greek 
for example we have adjectives of the type εὐτράπελος, 
εἴκελος, etc. ; but in Latin we get only on the one side ολα 
(cf. ὁμαλός), Aumiilis (χθαμαλός), on the other &ibulus, pendulus, 
iremulus. 


Hitherto we have seen that in ordinary cases Greek Unaccented 
a, e, o, 1, v correspond to the same vowels in Latin. In some Y9V*els. 
cases however special laws intervene to prevent the corres- 
pondence being complete, as when a Greek ov becomes in 
Latin az or ελ becomes οὗ. In unaccented syllables in Latin 
the vowels tended to lose their proper sound and approximate 
to that of the indeterminate vowel, and are then at the mercy 
of the surrounding consonants, and are treated in the same 
way as an indeterminate vowel inherited from the original 
language. Τί is noticeable that in Greek vowels are not in 
any way affected by the presence or absence of the accent. 

Exceptions to the regular representation of vowels in un- 
accented syllables are due to various causes. In some cases 
the archaic pronunciation and spelling is preserved, as in 
quaesumus, volumus, where « represents the Greek o, which 
ordinarily becomes in Latin ἑ «ος, if an enclitic, ought 
to become sius, and this is actually the way it was spelt by 
Augustus. But z tends to be maintained in such cases in 
initial syllables—cf. ᾖᾷδεί beside δεί. Another important 
cause. is 're-composition., The past participle of czreumdo 
ought to be circumdifus like reddzfus, but after the law that 
weakened unaccented vowels had ceased to operate, this and 


Greek o ín 
Latin, z. 


t becomes. 


Greek 
vowels. 
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similar words were compounded over again, and the vowel of 
the second element was kept in czreumdatus. 

The o of Greek nom. sing. of masc. stems in -o and 
neuters in -os answers to Latin Z, except where it was pre- 
ceded by «4: e.g. γένος : genus, -vorus : -Bépos, but equos : 
ἵππο.. And generaly we may say that an unaccented ὅ 
becomes in Latin Z, as an unaccented d becomes Z (ένθα, 
1145), and an uriaccented 4 becomes 7. 

Α Greek o in many cases answers to Latin 4, especially 
before a nasal followed by a guttural, 

ὄγκος, uncus; Üv-v-L, unguis; -cunque, quondam ; mwuncupo for 
"nom 1)cufo ; δύν-α-ξ, Junc-us. 


Before a guttural in 
Iuxus, λοξό». 
Before a labial in 


uerus, Duos ; umbo, ὀμφαλός ; numerus, vópos. 
With long vowels we have 
für, φώρ; ulna, ὠλένη. 

An original e becomes in Latin z before a combination 
of gutturals and nasals— 

lig-num, lego; fig-Hum, tego; sig-mum, in-sec-e ; dig-nus, dec-et ; 
quin-que for jenque, πέντε; Zg-nis, Sk. agni ; beni-gnus, mali-gnus, 
bene, male. 

In ajt-e-gnus the e is due to the preceding vowel being 7, 
as we see from abi-ef-às compared with :/-:7-i5. 

There are very few cases of -egn-, -egm- in. Latin, and in 
most of them the vowel is long: ségmis, regnum, fegmen, 
obtégmina (cf. fzcfus) have the apex over the e in inscriptions; 
and perhaps segspen may also have the first vowel long. 

The Greek vowels are more regular than the Latin in 
keeping to the sounds of the original speech. There are 
however differences of representation in the various dialects, 
especially in the neighbourhood of a liquid or nasal. For 
instance, in Herodotus we find τράπουσι for Attic τρέπονσι, 
and Attic Αρτεμις is in Doric "Aprajus. 

The appearance of « in place of original ὅ in ἵππος, Lat. 
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equus, Sk. agvas is unexplained. Before vowels e passes into 
ε in some of the non-Ionic dialects, as in Boeotian 6s, 
Laconian σιός, answering to Attic θεός, and in Boeotian lé» 
beside Attic éyó. 

The grammarians regarded a change to v as especially a Aeolic v. 
mark of the Aeolic dialect. 'Thus Epic ἄμυδις (cf. dpa), 
ἄλλυδις (ἀἆλλο-), ἐπασσύτεροι, mÜparos, αἰσυμνήτης (αἶσα-) were 
accounted as Aeolisms. 

Other instances of the appearance of. v in close connexion 
with a liquid are διαπρύσιος, πρύτανις, πρύμνα, πρυλέες (πρό), 
ὑπόβρυχα (Βροχ-). 


The semivowels of the Indo-European alphabet are {, 24, 7, The Semi- 
], m, n. vowels. 
The characteristic of a semivowel is that under certain cir- 
cumstances it plays the part of a vowel, i. e. it is capable of 
forming a syllable by itself either with or without accom- 
panying consonants, while in other cases it is a consonant, 
that is, it possesses no proper sound of its own but combines 
with a vowel proper to form a syllable. 
For instance in ἔπιθον the ι is an independent syllable- 
forming sound, but in ἔπειθον it is a dependent sound 
ancillary to the proper vowel of the syllable, namely e. As 
it is with « in the stems πειθ-, πιθ-, so it is with v in the stems 
Φευγ-, Φυγ-. 
When these semivowels come between two consonants 
they are independent vowel sounds : when they follow imme- 
diately on a vowel they become merged with that vowel into 
a diphthong : when they come between a consonant and a 
vowel they are fully consonantal and are then written 
by us $, «. 
The Indo-European consonantal,;, answering in sound to Indo- 
English y, and also called from the Hebrew name the yog- E"ropeani- 
sound, appears at the beginning of a word, in Greek as the 
rough breathing, in Latin as /, and in Sanskrit as y. | 
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Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
ydkrt ἧπαρ jecur. 
2ά9 bs. 
yugma- ὑμεῖς. 


It seems that a distinction must be made between this 4 or 
.y sound and the spirant y or7. The Indo-European languages. 
seems to have had both sounds. In Greek an original y at 
the beginning of a word is represented by (, while in Sanskrit 
and Latin it is represented by the same sound as i. 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 
yugám ζυγόν jugum yoke. 

The Greek ἅγ-ιος has the same root as Sk. 4/ yaj (offer), 
and points to an original initial {, but Greek ζέω answers to 
Sk. //yas (be heated), Lat. js, and points back to original y. 

In Greek Ζεύς the Z has come from an original d?-, as we 
see from Sk. dyá£s, Lat. Jov-is, Dies-piler. 

Indo-European i between two vowels fell out in Greek 
after all vowels except v, e. g. : ὄξειος — δέος, δεδ[ξοια — δείδω, 
Tiuato — τιµάω, Φιίλειω — Φιλέω, δηλοιω Ξ- δηλόω. 

Of , after consonants we speak elsewhere (p. 71). 

The consonantal in Latin at the beginning of a word 
appears, as we have seen, as J. 

Medially between vowels it disappears and contraction of 
the vowels then sometimes ensues. "Thus ffeio becomes feo, 
fitiio becomes ᾖηίο, but s/aio becomes sfo. 

After consonants it is maintained, but the preceding con- 
sonant itself is generally lost, e. g. /ovzs, Gk. Zevs, both going 
back to a stem dieu-, ao from ἄλίο, Gk. ἤχ-ανεν. Where the 
consonant did not disappear, the ἑ apparently remained con- 
sonantal, and thus we have ariefe, abiefe in the poets. The 
termination -z«s in Pafrius stands for an earlier -zos: cf. Sk. 
pitr-fyas. 

Indo- The consonantal & seems to be represented in Greek by 
European the Digamma, which is a Spiran! sound answering to Latin v, 
English συ. We can distinguish { from y ( 7) in Greek because 
initial became the rough breathing, while initial y became (. 
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But we cannot distinguish between « and f in the same way. 
In the following instances a consonantal & or digamma 
appears as the second member of a diphthong. 

ἰαχή is for. Fi Fax, from which we have the adjective α- ὐία- 
xos for d-F«Fayos. 

The simple verb ἐρύω is for Εερύω, from which we have the 
compound αὐέρυσαν for d-[epvaav. 

ἀπό-ερσῃ is for ἀπό-ξΓερσῃ (cf. Lat. ver-rere), the participle of 
which tense is ἀπούρας for ἀπο-[ρας. 

d-é£v beside Lat. veg-eo must stand for ᾱ- [εξω ; consequently 
αὐξάνω stands for d-F£dvo. 

The consonantal w in Latin at the beginning of a word 
appears as 7, e. g. ver-óum, Gk. Εέρ-ομαι. Before a consonant 
it disappears, as in ora for wlora, Gk. ε-ὔληρα, 

Medially between vowels it is normally kept, as in sovem, 
Gk. év-véFa, ovis, Jovis, etc. But even here it often disappears 
in verbal inflexion. Ennius wrote /&v:mus for the later 
J'ütmus, and amavisse has a by-form amasse. 

After consonants y is sometimes consonantal, sometimes a 
vowel; and so the poets are able to use sz/vae and szuae, 
soluif and soluti, fenuis and /enwia indifferently. In the com- 
bination d», d disappears, as in the case of di above, and so 
we have suavis for suadwis, Gk. ἠδύς. 


The Semivowels r, 7, 71 and 5» stand exactly on the same Liquids 
footing as { and ». What happens in the one case, happens d is 
also in the other." 

As in the strong aorist stem of πείθ-ω the ε is expelled 
and we get ἔκπιθ-ον so from πέλ-ομαι we get the aorist 
ἐ-πλ-όμη», | 

From δέρκ-ομαι and κλέπ-τω we ought then to get by the 
same expulsion of e the aorists ἐ-δρκ-ον and ἐ-κλπ-ην (pass.). 

Now in Sanskrit we do find a form &-dreg-am (which answers 
to ἐ-δρκ-ον), where r has the value of a vowel, that is, forms by 
itself a syllable. Similarly from the root far we get the 
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word ?:-Pr-más, where r represents the liquid r with the value 
of a vowel. Το these liquids / and / when used as vowels 
we give the name of Liquid Sonants. 'They existed not only in 

Sanskrit but also in the original Indo-European language, 
and traces of them can be found in all branches of the Indo- 
European family. 

But while in Sanskrit the vowel-sound of the liquid is not 
written, in the other languages itis written. "This vowel-sound 
of the Liquids when used as vowels did not find the same 
equivalent in the alphabets of the different nations: each re- 
presented it by that vowel, or combination of vowels, which it 
seemed to them most to resemble. When, therefore, we find 
in Greek καρδί-α, in Latin cordi-s, in Gothic Aaz7/o, we must 
not conclude that a Greek a answers to a Latin o and Gothic 
ai, but that the vowels in the three languages differ because 
the vowel-sound of the liquid sonant, not finding its exact 
equivalent in any alphabet, was differently represented in 
each. 

TheLiquid The Liquid Sonants (r, /) were represented in Greek and 


Sonants.  T[atin as follows : 
f — Gk. op, pa, Lat. or 
| - Gk. αλ, λα, Lat. οὗ, wi. 


We cannot tell so clearly from a single language as from a 
comparison of more than one whether any of these sounds in 
Greek and Latin represents a Liquid Sonant. "Thus in the 
case of ἄλλος there is no other word in Greek which would 
help us to determine whether αλ stands for original 7. But 
the Latin a/-;us shows that αλ is an original sound inherited 
by both languages, and that we might write the original I.-E. 
al-ios. "The Greek καρδί-α on the other hand, as compared 
with the Latin cordi-s, shows by the disagreement of the 
vowels that both correspond to an original &rdr. 
Before I. The Liquid Sonants appear before Mutes and Nasals. 
Mutes. We give parallel forms in which an e appears in the root. 
When the e is expelled the Liquid becomes sonant. 
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δέρκ-ομαι ἐ-δγκ-ον ἕδρακον. 
πέρθ-ω ἐ-πγθ-ον ἔπραθο». 
τρέφ-ω ἐ-τζφ-ον ἔτραφον. 
σπείρω ἐ-σπ[-ται ἔσπαρται. 
φθείρω ἐ-φθς-μαι ἔφθαρμαι. 


Other instances are 

µείροµαι, εἷ-μαρ-ται---κείρω, κέ-καρ-μαι---στέλλω, ἔσ-ταλ-μαι-- στρέφ-ω, 
ἕ-στραμ-μαι---Τρέφ-ω, τέ-θραμ-μαι---Θερ-σίτης, θρα-σύς, θαρ-σύνω---κρέσ- 
σων lon., κρα-τύς, κάρ-τα-- δέρκ-οµαι, ὑπό-δρα (for ὑπο-δγκ)--πατέρ-ες, 
πατρά-σι (for πατγ-σι). 


In comparison with Latin we find 


IL-E. . Greck. Latin. 
γὰού- ἄρκ-τος ur-sus ( » orc-sus). 
brd-i καρδ-ία cordi-s (gen.). 
Λτυύ- πρά-σον porrum ( — por-sum). 
sfrté- σπάρ-τον spor-tula. 
II. At the end of a word we find the Liquid Sonant in 
I.-E. {εξέί- ἧπαρ jecur. 


III. Before ἑ there takes place in Greek Epenthesis with r, Before κ. 
as for instance dezfrie becomes ἀσπαίρω: with / there is 
assimilation, as for instance ex/iíe becomes σκάλλω, and βζίω, 
βάλλω. 

IV. Sometimes the liquids r and / become sonant even be- Before 
fore a vowel, but in such cases they are followed by the con- "9"*l* 
sonants z and /, when we may write them rz, ᾖ]. We may 
illustrate this from the other semi-vowels { and αν where the 
same rule holds good. If to the stem oAru- in Sk. óArz-s,  * 
Gk. ὀ-φρύ-ς, we add the genitive termination Sk. -as, Gk. -os, we 
shall get a hiatus, which being inadmissible (p. 65) is bridged 
over by the doubling of the -sound and we obtain Z4ruv-as, 
ὁ-φρύ[-ος,. Similarly from the root στελ- in στέλλω the strong 
aor. pass. is ἐστάλην, where aÀ- represented the doubling of 
the liquid sound to Z/ though the Greek method of repre- 
senting // is not different from that of representing /. 

Again 

Bap-ós represents L-E. «{7--.. 
τάλ-ας represents I.-E. 4/£I/- 
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V. 'The Liquid Sonant sometimes appears as long, in which 

case I.-E. 7, / become in Greek ρω, Ae, and in Latin rZ, Z2, as in 
I.E. ος στρω-τό-ς strá-tu-s. 
Ma βρω-τό-ς grà-nu-m. 

So much then for the Z:;guids as Vowels. Το prove that 
the Nasals 1 and * could be used as vowels is more difficult, 
We do not find in Sanskrit m, πι as we find r, /. But let us 
compare the following : 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
ta-tá Ta-TÓs -ten-tus. 
s a-td βα-τός -ven-tus. 
na-ma ὅ-νο-μα no-men. 
sapt-á ἑπτ-ά Ssept-em. 


Evidently that which happened in the case of the Liquids 
has also happened here, only that in Sanskrit and Greek the 
nasal has disappeared, leaving no trace of itself whatever, and 
being represented solely by a vowel-sound. "Thus rarós, {αΐά, 
must go back to an original πό, where g represents the 
nasal sonant. In Latin, on the other hand, the sound of 
nasal sonant is represented by a vowei and consonant. 

The AVasal Sonantís t, 1 are represented in Greek by a, αν, 
ap, and in Latin by ez, ez. There is no symbol in Sanskrit 
for the use of the Nasals as vowels. 

I. We fmd the Nasal Sonants in syllables which were un- 
accented in the original Indo-European language, before 
mutes, nasals, or at the end of a word, when they appear 
simply as σε, 1 in Greek as a, and in Latin as ez, en. 


I.-E. Egté-m ἑ-κατό-ν centu-m. 
qm-té- Baró-s -ventu-s. 
57- á-vAóo-s sim-plex. 
diti δέκα decem. 
mq-tó- αὐτό-ματο-ς com-mentu-s. 
"me-m-tod με-μά-τω me-men-to. 


Other instances are 

παχύ-ς (πῃΏχ-υ-), pingui-s (for pengui-s) ; ἐ-λαχύ-ς (ἐ-λῃχ-υ-), levi-s 
(lghuis); βραχύ-ς (Bppx-v-), brevi-s (brghuis); δασύ-ς (δῃσ-ν-), densu-s; 
ὄνομα (ὁ-νομῇ), nomen ; πόδα (ποδ-ῃε), pedem. 
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In Greek verb-forms we sometimes find a nasal sonant. 
Thus in πένθ-ος we have a full «/ πενθ, but in ἔ-παθ-ον a 
reduced 4/ 750: in χείσοµαι for xey8-oopa« a full α/χενδ, but in 
ἔ-χαδ-ον a reduced 4/ xt : in λέ-λογχ-α a full ^/ λογχ, but in 
ἔ-λαχ-ον a reduced / λῃχ. 

Other instances are 

τέ-τον-α, Τε-τῇ-ται, TÉ-Ta-TO.—/krev, ἑ-κτῇ-μεν, ἕ-κτα-μεν---ϕόν-ος, 
πε-φῄ-ται, πέ-φα-ται. 

II. The nasal sonant sometimes appears before i, when Before κ. 
epenthesis ensues and » is changed into » as in 

I.-E. qm-io βαίνω (Bm-i2) ven-io. 
Instances in Greek with original 7 are 
Tekraívo, σπερµαίνω. 

III. Like / and 7, so too 7 and » sometimes appear before Before 

a vowel as gum, gr, Gk. ap, av, Lat. em, en. vowels. 
I.-E. £gn-:ii-, ταν-ύ-γλωσσος, ten-u-i-s. 

Other instances are 

ἐ-τήνπον, ἕ-ταμ-ον — xentrnaa,  xapa-l — Mpmrgno, λιμπάν-ω — ἅμ-α 
(η). 
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CHAPTER V. 


COoNSONANTS. 


Wt pass on after the Semivowels to the Consonants, and 
of these take first the Mujes or Ex5lostre Consonants, in the 
pronunciation of which there is a check in the passage of the 
breath through the mouth. 

The Guitura/s are the mutes whose place of articulation is 
furthest back in the breath passage. Τπο kinds of gutturals 
may be distinguished, those in which the tongue and the soft 
palate (ve/um) are the organs of articulation, i. e. the Velar 
Gulturals, and those in which the tongue and the hard 
palate are the organs of articulation, i. e. the Pa/a/al Guffurals 
or Pa/atals. "These two sets of sounds are distinct in origin 
and treatment. 

The difference in mode of articulation may be illustrated 
by the English * &z' and * coo/ in the former of which the 
guttural is pronounced nearer the front of the mouth than in 
the latter. 

Besides Gu/fural: we have, as we have seen (p. 19), the 
Dental and the ZLaóra] Mutes. All these are also distin- 
guished into Zezues (Hard) and Ἠεαίαε (Soft), which can be 
aspirated as well as unaspirated, and thus we get the {αγά 
Aspirates or. Aspirated Tenues. ΚΑ, fA, ph, and the .Sofi 
Aspirales or Aspirated Mediae gh, dh, bh. It is not often 
that languages have both sets of Aspirated Mutes in full. 

The following table shews the notation adopted for the 
different Mutes or explosives in this book :— 

Velar. Palatal. Dental. Labial, 


Tenues g £ t EZ 
Mediae a & d ὀ. 
Tenues Asp. gh kA t 25. 


Mediae Asp. q^ P dÀ 6A. 
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Beginning with the Gutturals, we find, as already said, that 
there are two kinds, Ve/ar and Palatíal. 

(1) The Velar Gutturals are differently represented in Velar 
different languages, and take different forms according to the C'tturals. 
nature of the following sound. 

In Sanskrit before a proper, η, diphthongs and liquids, the 
Velars are represented by 4, eg, eA, but before { or before an a 
which answers to an European 6, there is a change of 4, g, g^ 
into the palatal sounds c (Engl. cA), 7, ^ (for {4), correspond- 
ing to the palatal nature of the succeeding vowel sound. 

In Greek and Latin the Velars appear either with a labial & Labialised. 
(2) sound in them, as in the Latin quis, or without it. This 
labial sound is not to be regarded as tacked on or * parasitic,' 
but as part of the sound of the Velar guttural itself. It is less 
perceptible than the full sound of the spirant s. Wherever 
this labial sound is to be found in the Velars, we find them 
assuming different forms according to the nature of the 
following sound. The labial sound does not appear in 
Sanskrit Velars. | 

Without the labial sound the velars g, q, q^ appear in 
. Greek as x, y, x ; with the labial ze or w sound, before ε, ε 
they become the corresponding dentals v, 8, 6: before o, 
nasals, liquids, and v, 8, s, they become the corresponding 
labials v, β, $. 

In Latin without labialisation the velars become c, 6, g^ 
(which is generally represented by & or 4); with labialisa- 
tion A4* becomes qu or c; g" becomes gw, g or v; ρᾖ 
becomes /, à, gu or 7v. 

The following table gives the various representatives :— ' 


Indo-European. Greek. Latin. Sanskrit. 
n x, 7T, T c qu B, c. 
ὃν y B, ug |^ 
o ker fem. 1 


Palatals. 


Hard Velar 
qd. 


Un- 
labialised. 


Labialised. 
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(2) The Palatal gutturals, À. Α, Bh, appear in Latin, 
Greek, and the Teutonic languages as mutes, but in the 
Slavonic and Eastern languages, including Sanskrit, as 
spirant sounds. 

The following is a table :— 


Indo-European. ^ Greek. Latin. Sanskrit. 
κ c f. 
2 1 g J 
δή χ h,g Á. 


We will now pass on to give instances of correspondence 
in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, and first of all we will take 
the Velar Tenuis φ. Now Greek x and Latin e can answer 
either to the Indo-European velar g or to the palatal &. Τι is 
Sanskrit which enables us to determine the question, because 
Sanskrit represents velar g by &, but palatal £ by the sibilant 
sound ς. 

I. The following are instances where Indo-European 4 
without the labial affection answers to Sanskrit 4, Greek x, 
Latin c before a, r and 7. 


Sanskrit, Greek. Latin. 

«/Àar (to mention) kt)p-v£ car-men. 

^/ Ert (to spin) κάρταλο», κλώθω crates. 

^/ Ert (to cut) κείρ-ω ουσίας, 

^/sEu (to cover) σκῦτος scutum. 
ankás (hook) ἁγκών, ὄγκος uncus. 
ráb;ámi (I protect) ἀρκέω, ἀλκή, ἀλέέω arceo. 
ta&san (carpenter) TÉkTOw tignum. 

A/ Àr (to do) κραίνω, κέρδος creare, Ceres. 
kravís (raw flesh) κρέας, κρύος cruor, crudus. 
kà/as (black) κηλίν (κἀλίς) caligo. 

A/ Er, kir (to scatter) κρίνειν cerno. 


We now pass on to those cases where the velar 7 appears 
with a labial sound in Greek and Latin, though not in Sanskrit. 
Before the vowels 7 and e this labialised σ or £&* becomes 
the corresponding dental τ, while in Sanskrit before similar 
vowels it appears as c (pronounced as c4 in English cAurcA), 
which is of course more palatal than dental. 'The dental τ 
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generally appears in Greek in cases where other related 
words represent the velar by π before the full vowel o. 
Thus assuming an original 4/4*e] (ιο move) we have in 
Greek τέλ-λω, but also πόλ-ος, while in Sanskrit we find only 
cár-afi (he moves) answering to both. 

II. &* becomes in Greek m before the full vowel o (ω), and Before οι 
before v, 0, v, liquids and nasals. In Latin we find qw, etc. 
sometimes becoming c. 

In the following instances we get r before :, e, but π before 


o, etc. in connected words in Greek. 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
(1) οἱ τίς quis. 
(ii) 2diara πότερος. 
(1) ῥάδβεα ν — "éÉvTE quinque. 
(ii) $an£tí πέµπ-τος, πεµπ-ά(ω. 
(1) sdcya ἆ-οσσητήρ, éraipos sequor. 
(41) sa&ám ἔπομαι, ὁπ-άονες socius. 
(1) catváras τέτορες quattuor. 
(ii) £wriya for *hiuriya τράπεζα (for πτραπεζα) — quartus. 
^/2ac (cook). 
(1) 2dcyate (he cooks) πέσσω (Ξ-πεκλιω) coquo. 
(ii) páti, derivative πεπτός, πόπανον. 
α/νας (speak). 
(1) vdcya (voice) ὅσσα vOX. 
(13) σᾶῤ-ό ὄψ. 
^/ ci, cày (observe). . 
(1) cdáyati Arcad. relo. 
(ii) ποινή. 
(1) τριοττίς, ὅσσε, ὄσσομαι 
(ii) ὄψομαι, ὄμμα, ὅπωπα, » oculus. 
ὁπή 
4/car (move). 
(1) τέλλω colo. 
(ai! πόλος, me éo), €-mÀ-€ro. 


The connexion is made probable by the fact that in Homer περιτελ- 
Aopévoy ἐνιαντῶν and περιπλοµέναων ἐνιαυτῶν are identical in meaning. 
(i) ἐνίσσα, 
(ii) ἐνίπτω, ἠνίπαπο», ἐνιπή. 
E 4 


Labialised 
before e, $ 


Labialised, 
but in con- 


nexion 
with z. 
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Instances in which we have no forms with the dental sur- 
viving in Greek are— 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
A ric (leave) λείπω linquo. 
ἔννεπε (for ἐν-σεπε) insece. 
ἕ-σπ-ετε. in(s)quam. 
τρέτω torqueo. 
yákrt ἧπαρ jecur. 
III. ΑΧ becomes in Greek r, in Latin qw (ο) before e, 7. 
Arar (to come) τέλλω, τέλσον colo, inquilinus. 
ca τε que. 
«a ὅ-τε quis-que. 
ci τίς quis. 
catvàras (four) TéTopes quattuor. 
vác-ya (voice) ὅσσα ( — ὀτεια — ὄκἉ-ια) voc-is. 
A/ruc (shine) λεύσσω ( - Aevr-109 — λευκᾶ-ιω) luc-is. 
A/sac (follow) ἆ-οσσητήρ (-- sm-aox*-,r)p)  soc-ius, sequ-or. 
4/ ac (cook) πέσσω (Ξ.πεκᾶ-ιω) coqu-o. 
IV. The hard velar, even if shewing traces of labialisation 


in other languages, remains as κ in Greek when followed 


or preceded by v. 

A/ruc (shine) λευκός lucet. 
stákti (night) νυκτός noctis. 
vr£as (wolf) λύκος. 


Here the English f in wo/f represents the labialised hard velar at the 
end of a word. 

«αζγας (wheel) κύκλος». 

Anglo-Saxon ἠτυεολί stands for ἠτυεολτυοῦ, where Aw represents the 
labialised velar. 

This enables us to explain βουκόλος by the side of the 
obviously connected οἰοπόλος, αἰπόλος. 

It seems possible that the Greek Kof?a (Q) was originally 
employed to denote the velar guttural, as it is certain that its 
Latin representative Q was. Ο, which occasionally appears 
in very early Latin without a following w&, would seem to 
have been always kept before e and :, but before o in the 
Augustan period to have passed into c, quom becoming 
cum. Strictly therefore we ought to write ecus, ecum, equi, 
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eco. que seems regularly to become cs or co except at the 
end of a word and before r ; thus colo is for quelo, concufto for 
conquetto, but quercus remains unchanged. 


A palatal £ is represented in Sanskrit by c, in Greek by κ, Hard pala- 
in Latin by c under all circumstances. Α few instances wil] (αἱ ^. 
suffice. 


Sanskrit. Greek. Látin. 
(irá (for errd) κάρα, κάρηνα cerebrum, cervix. 
(atám ἑκατόν centum. 
A/ eri, tv (resort) κλίνειν, κλιτύς in-clinare, clivus. 
κέρας, κρῖός cornu, cervus. 
4/ eru (renown) κλέβος, κλύω cluere. 
(ünas (grindstone)  Ἠακῶνος cos, catus, cuneus, 


The law of the transformation of the soft velar 4 is pre- The soft 
cisely the same as that for the hard velar φ. velar g. 

In Sanskrit there is no trace of a succeeding labial &, and 
q becomes the corresponding palatal j before the thin palatal 
z(y)anda(zL-E.e) Elsewhere it is g. 

In Greek, if labialised, q becomes before «, e the corres- 
ponding dental 3: before o, v, 6, s, liquids and nasals, it 
becomes the corresponding labial 8 or its equivalent. Other- 
wise it appears as γ. 

In Latin it would seem in the first instance to have become 
gu,just as g appears as gw, but this gw only remains after 
nasals in the middle of a word. [Initially it appears as 6 
beforé, consonants, as 7 before vowels. Medially between 
vowels it is v. 


I. Velar ᾳ unlabialised is Greek y, Latin g. Unlabial- 
4/jan (to beget) γένος, γίγνοµαι genus, gigno. 
yugám (yoke) (vyóv jugum. 
A/bhuj (to bend) Φυγή fugio. 
gargara (whirlpool) γαργαρεών gurges. 
Labialised 


II. Velar q labialised (4*) is in Sk. g, / (which represents peor. 0, 


etc. 


Labialised 
before e, i. 
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an unlabialised form), Gk. B before o, r, 6, s, liquids and nasals, 
Lat. gu, » or g. 


Sanskrit. Greck. Latin. 
4/ gam (go) patro venio. 
&urs (heavy) βαρύς gravis. 
A//fv «to live) βίος vivus. 
Μ (to conquer) βία, βιός vis, vi-olentus. 


The Lat. vis may, however, be connected with Gk. fis, 
Fives, Εἶφι. 

It will be noticed that neither βίος nor βία follow the rule, 
inasmuch as before ε we should have expected "δίος, "δία. 
It is possible that we may find the dental of the first stem in 
δία-ιτα, and in ζῆν, which may stand for ὃὄμα-εν. The B in 
βιόε, βία so far has not been explained. 


4/ gir (swallow) βορά, βιβρώσκειν vorare, 
&£üwus (cow) Bos (bos). 
4/ "ij (cleanse) χέρ-νιβ-α, νίπ-τω. 
ἀμνός (for ἀβνός) agnus. 
4/ gal (drop) βάλλω (gli) volare. 
galana βάλανος glans. 


III. Velar g* appears in Greck as ὃ before « and ε. 
The following are cases of 8 and 8 alternating in the same 
word in some Greek dialect or another: 


4/gad ἐσδέλλοντες ( Arcadian) βάλλω. 
(έλλειν (quoted in Hesychius) βολή. 
δέρεθρον (Tegeatic) βάραθρο». 


έρεθρον (Arcadian) 
ἐπιζαρέω (Pseudo-Eur. Rhes. 441) βαρύς. 
ὀδελός (Doric) ὀβελός. 

The common form ὀβελός is a result of a confusion of the two forms 
by what is called * contamination. If the o of Greek is prothetic, we 
may compare Lat. vera. 

Φάγὑλα (embryo) δελφύς, ἆ-δελφός, δέλφαξ βρέφος». 

Perhaps the same root appears in gremium (greb-mium). We may 
also mention the Boeotian βανά for γυνή: the form with the labial also 
appears in µνάοµαι (for βν-αομαι). 

In Arcadian, 1 represents a softened 5 as in ζέλλει». Sometimes it 
represents γι as in μείζων (µεγιων), ὀλείζων (ὀλεγιων), the velar guural 
being affected by the following palatal {, 
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IV. Velar ᾳ labialised (q*), but with w preceding or follow- Labialised, 


ing, is in Greek y. butin con 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin, with w. 
voveo (gmou-eo). 
ἐγ-γύ-η vola (hollow of the 
γύαλον | hand. 
volema (large pear). 


γυνή beside Bard, μνᾶσθαι. 


The soft palatal £ is in Sanskrit 7, in Greek y, in Latin 6, Soft palatal 


under all circumstances. j. 
Jd (knee) γόννυ genu. 

A/ JamibA (crush) γόμφος, γαμφαί. 

α/α/ to drive) ἄγω ago, 

^/77 (shine) ἄργυρος argentum, 

4/7, raj (to reach) ὀρέγω rego. 

A/ mar (to wipe) ἀμέλγω mulgeo. 
Jaran (old man) γέρων, *ypabs. 

4//*«$ (enjoy) γεύω gustus, 

The unlabialised aspirated velar qZ is in Sanskrit 4, gA, in Aspirated 
Greek x, in Latin 4, after a nasal g. velar ϱ/. 
L-E. 4/qhed χανδάνω, χείσοµαι pre-hendo. 

. (for χε-ν-ὅ-σομαι) 
L.-E. kongA- κόγχος congius. 


The labialised aspirated velar qA* is in Sanskrit 5, g7; in Labialised 
Greek 6 before « and e; 4 before o, r, 6, s, labials and nasals ; velar aspi- 
elsewhere x; in Latin initially /, medially g« after a nasal, 

7 between vowels, and perhaps ὁ in the neighbourhood of r. 


gharmá θερμός formus. 
νίφα (vupm) nivis, ninguit. 
hanti, ghn-anti φόνος, θείνω -fendo. 
ἐ-λαχύς levis. 
βραχύς brevis. 
θήρ, Aeol. φήρ ferus. 
ὄνυχ-ος unguis, 


The palatal aspirate $4 is in Sanskrit A (JA), Greek x, Palatal 
Latin 4 (or g after 1). Aspirate. 


The Den- 
tals. 


The La- 
bials. 
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Sanskrit, Greek. Latin. 
Aim (cold) χιών, χειμών, δύσχιμος hiems, bimus (bihimus). 
A/vaÀ (to carry) veho. 
xapaí (xmpaf) humus. 
sáka (power) ἔχω, ἔέω, ἔ-σχ-ον. 
A/ sbrÀ (be eager) σπέρχω. 
I.-E. angA- ἄγχι, ἄσσον. 
χόρτος hortus, cohors. 
χορδή hariolus (haruspex). 
áhas (distress) ἄγχω ango. 


The hard dental / is unchanged in Greek and Latin :— 

τρεῖς, τρίτος, frzs, tertius; τό, τῆμος, rds, etc.. £o-t, fo-Ius, tum, tam, is-te, 
etc. ; τέρµων, Τέρμα, τέλος, ferminus ; τατός, τείνω, ravacs, tendo, tenuis. 

The soft dental ἆ is unaltered in Greek and Latin :— 

δέκα, decem; δίδωμι, δῶρον, dono, donum; Dios, divus; δαµάω, 
ἀδάμας, domare ; δείκνυµι, δίκη, dico, indico, dicis (causa) ;.ávbávo, ἁδύς, 
suadeo, suá(d)vis ; δαπάνη, dapes, damnum (Ξ- daf-nurm). 

We get however a certain number of cases in which a 
Greek 9 appears in Latin as /:— 


δάκρυ, lacruma, old Latin dacruma ; ἔδος, solium beside sedeo ; ὁδός, 
solum ; δάηρ (δαιΕηρ), levir. 

So dingua in the grammarians beside Z/mgwa. Cf. ades, ἄλειφαρ; 
ὅδαωδα, olere, 

The dental aspirate dA is in Greek 0. Latin, having no 
aspirates, represents it initially by /, medially by d, or in the 
neighbourhood of r by 0:— 

τί-θηµι, θε-τός, facio ; θῆλυς, θηλᾶν, τιθήνη, femina, felare; αἴθα, aestas, 
aedes ; Ὑήθεω, gaudeo ; ἠίθεος (ἡ-ΕιθεΓος), viduus. 

Latin ὁ answers to 0 in ἐρυθρός, »uber ; οὗθαρ, uber ; ἐλεύθερος, Jiber. 


The hard labial ? is unchanged in Greek and Latin :— 

πατήρ, Pater; πέτομαι, πίπτω, fefo; πυός, πύθομαι, Dutris, futere; 
πυγών, TUE, πυγµή, pugil, Pugna; vüp, mUip, fru-na, prurire, pru-ina : 
παύω, παῦρος, bau-cus, Dauer ; πεδή, im-Pedire. | 

In the prepositions οὐ, sub, ab, answering to the Greek 
ἐπί, ὑπό, ἀπό, the final ῥ has become , a final 5 being 
unknown in Latin (except in vo/up for volupe). Α final à is 
only found in these three words. 
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Α Greek word containing π was sometimes transliterated 
in Latin by ^: thus Ennius used Zruges, Burrus to represent 
Φρύγες, Ilvppós. So in Latin we have an interchange of f 
and à in 2o/us beside 5ibo (Sk. pibàmi), etc. 

The soft labial ? seems to have been almost unknown in 
the original language. t is very rare in Sanskrit; though 
common in Greek, it there originates mostly from q, F, or µ 
before a liquid; it is uncommon in Latin, except as the 
representative of medial dA near r, medial 4A or initial ἆμ. 

It may be original in μόλυβδος, Plumbum ;  J slib-, ó-MBpós, lubricus, 
Eng. sp; τύρβη, turba, Eng. thorp ; λόβος, Eng. Jop-eared. 

B is a merely euphonic insertion between µ and à or p in 
fin-B-porov, ἤμαρτον-- µεσημ-β-ρία, ἡμέρα---μέμ-β-λεται, µεµέληται--- 

ἄμ-β-ροτος, Bporós, dial. µορτός---μέμ-β-λωκα, ἔμολον-- ἆμ-β-λακίσκω, 
ἆμ-β-λώσκω, µαλακός---Ύαμ-β-ρός, Ὑάμος». 

Compare the corresponding insertion after v in ἀν-δ-ρός. 

In some words an initial Greek 8, mostly before liquids, 
represents a Latin /; but 8 may itself represent an earlier 4, 
as $Àvo seems to be earlier than βλύω :— 


βρέµω, fremo ; βλύαω, fluo ; βάσκανος, fascino. 
Α Greek β represents 
" (i) an original 4 (p. 53); 
(i.) an original µ before p and À— 
βλίττω, µέλι; Bporós, mors ; βλώσκω, ἔμολον; βραδύς, mollis (r]dyis) ; 
(11) an original F in the Aeolic dialect—*.z., βρόδον for 
Ερόδον before p. 
Α Latin ὁ represents an original du in 
bellum, αεί» bis, dwo, bis; bimus, di5us; bonus, Old Latin 
duonus. 
Indo-European δή has become in Greek the hard aspirated 
labial $. Latin, having no aspirates, represents it initially 
by /, medially by 2 :— 


φῦναι, fuisse ; $páaao, farcio; Φύλλον, folium ; πείθειν («Ξφειθειν), 
fido; ῥοφέω, sorbeo ; ἄμφω, ambo ; ἀμφί, amói ; ἀλφός, albus. 


The Li- 
quids. 


The Nasals. 


Alterna- 
tion of 
hard, soft, 
and aspi- 
rated con- 
sonants 
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The liquid ὁ, where non-sonant, is unchanged in Greek 
and Latin, except so far as it alternates with 7; and we 
need give only a few instances. 

In Greek a prothetic vowel often appears :— 

ἐ-λαχ-ύε, levis ; Avo, -Iuo, so-Ivo ; λούω, lavo ; λέγω, lego. 

Indo-European r is unchanged, but when initial always has 
a prothetic vowel in Greek. Few instances are required. 

ἄρ-θρον, ἀραρίσκω, ar-mus, ar-(u$, ar-meníum ; ἀράχνη, aranea; 
ἁρόω, ἄρουρα, aro, arvum ; ἁπό-ξερσε, verrere ; ὄρ-νυμι, orior ; ópáo, 
σέρέο07. 

It cannot perhaps be decided whether the original language 
possessed both the liquids r and / or not; but if not, the 
balance of evidence is in favour of supposing r to be the 
original and { a subsequently developed sound. 


Indo-European » is unchanged in Greek and Latin, and 
requires but little illustration. 


άνεμος, animus ; Ὑένυς, gena ; εἰνατέρες, janitries ἑνί, εἶν, &v, in, 
in-Ler ; ἑννέα, novem. 


Indo-European z is unchanged in Greek and Latin. 

µέσος (µεθ-ιος), medius ; ufjv, mensis ; µήτηρ, mater ;. μίγ-νυμι, misceo 
(mizg-sceo) ; μορμύρω, murmur; μυῖα (µυσ-ια), PiMs-ca. 

The nasal followed by a consonant is always assimilated 
to the character of that consonant; e.g. it is guttural in 
quinque, ἐγκαλέω, dental in ἐντέλλω, labial in ἐμποδών. — This is 
shewn even in the combination of distinct words ; e.g. eandem 
and the pronunciation of τὴμ πόλιν, τὸγ κόλπο», which is the 
spelling found in old inscriptions. 


We may notice that there are some cases in which hard 
and soft or soft and aspirated consonants seem to alternate 
in the same root, mostly when they are the final letters of a 
stem. Thus we find: 

πήγ-νυµι, pango, compages beside paciscor, pax. 


scabo σκαπάνη. 
lambo » λαπάζει. 
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στέµβω beside ἀστεμφής. 
πύνδαξ » πυθµήν. 
ἐγώ, ego , 9k. ἆλα)Η. 


This alternation has not yet been explained. 


SPIRANTS are sounds in the utterance of which the mouth Spirants. 
channel is so far narrowed that the stream of breath sounds 
against the sides of the passage. "They consist of the hard 
dental spirant 5 and the soft 2; the soft palatal spirant y (or 7); 
the labial spirant το, in Greek Ε, which cannot be distinguished 
from the consonantal v. 

The soft spirant z is usually represented in Greek by the The Sibi- 
same symbol σ as the hard s. In the dialects however we lants 5 and 
find it sometimes represented by £, in ψήφιζμα, κόζμος. The 
nature of the spirant depends on the following sound. Before 
hard sounds it is s, before soft sounds it is s. 

Initial hard s remains before consonants : 

σκῦτος, scuíum; σκάπτειν, scabies ; ἆ-στέρ-α, stella [οι *ster-la ; 
στατός, status. 

Initial 5 before vowels becomes in Greek the hard breathing, 
in Latin remains s: 


ἔδος, sedeo ; ἅρπη, sarfo ; ἑπτά, septem ; ἔπεσθαι, sequor ; ἡμι-, semi- 5 
ἡγεῖίσθαι, sagire, jraesagus } ἕνος (ἕνη καὶ νέα), senex. 


Initial σ before vowels in Greek, where it remains, is the 
relic of a group of consonants, e.g. ceve — o-cevo Υ qieu, 
σέβοµαι — τµεβοµαι, σαλεύω — σ[αλευω. — Sometimes initial 
ef — ἶ5 represented in Greek by the rough breathing, 
e.g. ἡδύς — suád-£-s, é£ — sueks. 

Medial hard s remains before consonants (As, gs, written 


ξ, x), 
ἐσ-τί, es-2 ; ἐξ, ex ; áfáv, axis. 
Between vowels in Greek, σ becomes the rough breathing 


and disappears : where it remains it 
(1) is the reduction of σσ, e.g. uécos — µέσσος, 


Rhotacism. 


The Di- 
gamma. 
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(2) Represents an original τι, e.g. φάσις — φάτις, φᾶσί-- 
Φαντι, τύπτουσα — rvrrrovr,a. 

(3) Is due to analogy, e.g. βου-σί keeps its σ like θριξί(Ξ- 
θρικ-σι). 

In Latin intervocalic s becomes rz, a change known as 
Rhotacism. | Nearly all cases of s between vowels stand for 
an earlier ss after a long vowel; e.g. Cicero wrote caussa. 
Comparing Greek, where s disappears, with Latin where it 
becomes r, we have νυός tturus, lós virus, οὕατα auris, γένους (— 
γενεσος) generis, Μουσῶν (— Μουσασων) Musarum. 'The date of 
this change from s to r between vowels is usually thought to 
be fixed by Cicero, ad Fam. 9. 21, where he says that L. 
Papirius, cos. B.c. 336, was the first to change his name 
from Papisius to Papirius. "The question is not however 
finally settled, and in some words, e.g. »zser, the s is kept at 
all periods. 

S also passes into z before m, z, v, g, as in 

ver-na, Ves-tas veter-nus, Εέτεσ- (ἔτος); Car-mena, for. Casmena ; 
fur-vus, fus-cus ; Miner-va, µένεσ- (μένος); diur-nus, nudius (tertius); 
hodier-nus, dies. 

À final s never becomes r in Latin by phonetic law; aror, 
melior, etc. are due to the analogy of the intervocalic s (— 7) 
in the oblique cases, and Aozos, Jjepos are the common forms 
in Cicero. 

This fact has an important bearing on the final -7 of the 
passive, which cannot therefore come from the -s of the 
reflexive. 


It is possible to distinguish between the semivowel { and 
the palatal spirant y (or 7), but it is not possible to make any 
distinction between the labial & and the digamma. — The old 
grammarians represented the sound of the digamma by ov. 
This ov was pronounced almost or entirely in the same way 
as the semivowel w, and corresponds to the sound of the 
English ze. 
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The evidence for the existence of the digamma is its 
appearance in a dialect or in a cognate language, or the fact 
that it is necessary for the scansion of the Homeric poems. 

We find the F extant in numbers of inscriptions, especially 
Dorian. Thus the Doric Είκατι, Γείκατι correspond to the Attic 
(Ε)εἴκοσι, Féros to ἔτος, Latin ve£us, Εέξ to ἕξ, Latin sex, L.-E. 
$uex, and so on. Though called by Quintilian the dzzazma 
Aeolicum, it is not found in the later Lesbian inscriptions, and 
in the poems of Alcaeus and Sappho is represented by 8 
before p (βράκος, Hom. ῥάκος, for [ρακυς, etc.). 

In the Homeric poems the digamma is no longer found In Homer. 
represented by a special written symbol. Partly it has dis- 
appeared altogether, but left traces of its presence in the 
lengthening of a short vowel or in the existence of an other- 
wise impermissible hiatus; partly it has coalesced with a 
preceding vowel into a diphthong, and is then written v. 

Thus "Άιδος beside" ÁiBos --᾽ΑΕιδος ('Av8os); φάεα beside φᾶος -- φαξεα 
($avea) ; ἀπδέρσῃ -«ἀἆποξερσῃ (ἀπουερσῃ), cf. ἀπούρας, ἀνέρυσαν, ἀνίαχοι, 
ταλαύρινος, εὔαδε (p. 43), where v stands for the sound of f. 

Initial F disappears in Greek, but is often represented by Initial F. 
the aspirate. In Latin we find v. 

Είκατι (Dor), viginti; Εάγνυμι, vagus; Εέριον, vellus, cf. wool; 

Εεσθής, Εέν-νυμι, vestis ;. Féamepos, vesper; Féap (Fe-Fr), ver; [οΐκος, 
vicus, cf. wich; Εελίσσω, volvo, cf. wallow ; Εελπίς, £FoXsa, volup, 
voluptas; Εέπο», Fóy, vox ; Ειδεῖν, Είστωρ. video, cf. wit; Felpo, Γερέω, 
ver-bum, cí. word ; Féros, vetus, cf. wether. 

Medial F disappears in Greek or is represented by v Medial Ε. 
coalescing with another vowel into a diphthong. In Latin 
it is v. 

«Διός, Jovis; βοξός, bovis ; &v-véFa, novem; véFos, novus; κόξιλος, 
εαν} 6ós, τεός, stus, tuts — Old Latin sovos, tovos ; ἡ-Είθε[ος, viduus. 

Initial s& always loses F in Greek and sometimes oc Initial ο. 
also. In Latin we get sometimes s, sometimes sz; and it is 
probable that originally s was used when the preceding word 
ended with a consonant, while s& was kept when the pre- 


Spiritus 


Lenis and 


Asper. 
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ceding word ended with a vowel and the double sound was 
therefore easily pronounceable. 
ἡδός (σΓᾶδύε), suavis, suadeo, English soawel. We have the double 
form savium and suavium from the same root. 
An initial sue becomes in Latin 5o, in 
soror for suesor, cf. sister, Germ. Schwester. 
sorex, Greek ὕραξ. 
sodalis, Greek ἔθος for σ[εθος. 
socer, Greek ἑκυρός for of exvpos. 
somnus for syef7t15, Greek ὕπνος, cf. sopor. 


The Spiritus asper appears in Greek as the representative 
of a lost s, F or i. The sign of the rough breathing was 
in the earliest times E], but in the Ionic alphabet this 
symbol was given the value of an z-sound. When the Ionic 
alphabet was adopted in Attica, the sign for 4 was dropped, 
and the spiritus asper accordingly no longer stood upon the 
same level as the other consonants. "The Ionians bear wit- 
ness to a weakness of distinction between the rough and 
smooth breathing, since they do not aspirate a preceding 
tenuis before an aspirated vowel in cases of elision, but write, 
e.g. ἀπ᾿ οὗ, κάτοδος, etc. "The Alexandrians adopted |- as the 
sign of the rough breathing. 

Àn initial rough breathing in Greek represents— 

(1) An original s in— 
€, οὗ, ol, suus, se ; ἔδος, sedeo ; ἅρπη, sargo ; ἑπτά, septem. 
(2) Απ original F in— 

ἦλος, va/Ius ; ἕννυμι, vestis; ἕσπερος, vesper ; ἑστία, Vesta. 

In other cases the F is represented before vowels by the 
spiritus lenis (p. 61). 

(3) An original { in— 

ὅς, Sanskrit yds ; ὑμήν, syártan ; ὑσμίνη, yudA- ; ὑμεῖς, yusmán. 

Before an initial v the aspirate regularly appears, even 
where there was no original initial consonant, e.g.— 

ὕδωρ, Sanskrit udán ; ὑπό, spa ; ὑπέρ, upári ; ὕστερος, sí/tara. 
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In some cases an aspirate appears simply on the analogy of 
cognate or related forms. "Thus the Doric ápés, Attic ἡμεῖς, 
owes its rough breathing to ὑμεῖς, and ἧσται, Sk. às/e, to the 
analogy of ἔζομαι 4/ sed. 


The alternation of rough and smooth breathings in the Alterna- 
same or cognate words may in part be explained by the law rongh and 
by which not more than one aspirate is allowed in the same smooth 

. . breathing. 

word. "The root of ἔχω is segh-, which would regularly pro- 
duce ἔχω, but the first aspirate is dropped because of the 
following x. In the future however the second aspirate is 
lost and the first re-appears in έξω. Similarly one termination 
of the imperative is -θι (ἴσθι), but λύθη-θι is altered into 
λύθητι This may explain why from the root seg we have 
ἔζομαι, ἔδος, ἔζω (σι-σὸ-ω), as well as ἔδαφος, ἔδεθλον. 

ΑΠ original e between two vowels, as we have seen, dis- 
appears, but only by first becoming the rough breathing, so 
that the change is the same as we have seen taking place 
with initial e. "Therefore an original suidos will become in 
Greek Afiàdos, genitive Ft3«4os: the nominative may have 
given rise to ἱδρώς, the genitive to i3os. 

similarly the original prefix «πι- becomes ᾱ- when there is 
an aspirate in the following syllables, as in ἀδελφός, ἄλοχος, 
but ᾱ- when there is no following aspirate, as in ἅπας, ἅπαξ. 

Forms like ἀγάλακτος, ἄπεδος, ἀθρόος are due to confusion. 

In some cases however the variation can be referred to no 
such general law, but must be ascribed to a difference of 
dialect, as in the Homeric οὖλος, οὗὖρος, ἦμαρ, ἅμαξα beside 
the Attic ὅλος, ὄρος, ἡμέρα, ἅμαξα, where aspiration may be due 
to crasis with the article. 

Attic ἥλιος, Epic ἠέλιος, cf. ἀντ-ήλιος; Attic ἵππος, Lat. εφέ», cf. 
Αεύκ-ιππος; Attic ἕως, Epic ἠώς, are also instances of variation. 

H in Latin is the regular representative of an Indo- Z/in Latin. 
European ϱὖ, ZA, and perhaps δή, dh at the beginning of a 
word. 
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Medially between vowels it is commonly lost, and so we 
have vemens and vehemens; mi and mil; prendo, probeo, 
praebeo and prehendo, prohibeo, braehibeo, etc. It is also lost, 
e.g. in:— 

"Aio - 11Εἐλο, Greek Ójuxetv ; aioaAio, Greek fjx-ave; mivis-— 
nihyis, Greek νίφα; órevis —órehyis, Greek βραχύς. 

The aspirate however was as unstable a sound in Latin as 
in Greek or in modern English. In some words, where it 
ought to appear, it is never found, e.g. in asser, which a com- 
parison of yz», English gasder, shews ought to be Aanser. In 
other cases the spelling. with or without the ὦ is almost 
equally well authenticated, as in Aarena beside arena, hedera 
beside edera. Bu: on the whole the tendency of Latin is to 
insert the aspirate irregularly. "We are told that in the 
second century after Christ Aonus, sepulchrum, lachrumae, 
chenfurio became common ; and much earlier Catullus ridi- 
cules the custom in the well-known epigram— 


Chomtoda dicebat si quando «οποία vellet 


Dicere et z»5:djas Arrius Aznmszdias. 
* * * * * 


Hoc misso in Syriam requierunt omnibus aures, 
κ κ * * * 
Cum subito affertur nuntius horribilis, 
Ionios fluctus postquam illic Arrius isset 
Jam non Zenios esse sed Zfiomios. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CoMBiNATIONS OF SoUNDs. 


Now that we have dealt with the different simple sounds 
in Greek and Latin it remains to consider the combinations 
of those sounds in words. "This has been partly touched 
upon in speaking of the diphthongs, which are composed of 
sounds originally distinct but have come to be uttered in a 
single emission of the breath. 

In the original Indo-European language Z75/us, that is the Hiatus. 
contact of two neighbouring vowels without contraction, was 
inadmissible. For example, from Sanskrit we are able to see 
that where suffixes beginning with a vowel were added on to 
stems ending in a vowel, contraction took place, or if the 
vowel were 7 or 44, an intervening semivowel was developed. 
Thus Lat. pafr-i-us, Gk. πάτρ-ι-ος allow of hiatus between 7 and 
4, and « and o, whereas in Sanskrit we find prfr-fya-s where 
a y has been developed between { and a. Like Sanskrit the 
original language did not admit of hiatus and, wherever we 
find it in Greek and Latin, these languages have deviated 
from the parent speech. 


1. VOWEL COMBINATIONS. 


1. In Greek, although there are frequent instances of hiatus, Contrac- 
ο 9 , M , *» ^£ ti f 

as for instance m θεός, ἔαρ, λέων, ἀκήκοα, yet, more frequently, vowels in 
neighbouring vowels contract into a single sound, whether a Greek. 


long vowel or diphthong. 
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Thus taking the short vowels, those of the same quality 


contract, e. g.— 
α { Ga — d, e.g. λᾶ-ας, Aas. 
€ & ε- €, e.g. σαφέ-ες, σαφεῖς. 
O 4 ο » ου, €. g. ró-os, rovs. 

Vowels of different quality contract, e. g.— 

G * € - ᾱ,ς.. ὁρά-εται, ὁρᾶται. 
α-ο -— ω,ς.ζ.φἀ-ο, qd. 

- 19, e.g. Ὑένε-α, γένη. 

zm &, c.g. ócT. é-a, ὁστᾶ. 
ε-- ο «-- ov, e. g. θεοευδίδης, θονκυδίδης. 

We must distinguish, as we have already seen (p. 34^, the ει and ου 
which are the result of contraction from the original diphthongs e and 
ov. Secondary diphthongs which arise from contraction, or from com- 
pensatory lengthening as in the case of τούς for rovs and els for ἑνς, though 
written the same as the original diphthongs ει and ov, were not identical 
with them in sound. The genuine diphthongs ει and ov are always so 
written on inscriptions, but the spurious diphthongs e and ov, which rose 
out of contraction or compensatory lengthening, are written in the earliest 
inscriptions as ε and o, e. g. ἔναι for εἶναι and δηµο for δήµον, and were 
sounded as a long narrow £z and 9, while ει and ov, which represented 
original diphthongs, were more open sounds. 


€*ta 


Contraction in Greek frequently results from the disap- 
pearance of an original spirant or semivowel. 
Thus £ has disappeared in— 
Φιλε-(-ω, φιλέω, φιλῶ; "Eppue-,-as, Epic Ἑρμείας, Attic Ἑρμῆ». 
The digamma or has fallen out in— 
παγ-ια, παίω, κλεΓι-τος, κλειτός; δοΓ-έναι, δοῦναι. 
ΑΠ intervening σ has disappeared in— 


Ύενε-σ-ος, γένους; τελε-σ-α, TeAéo, τελῶ. 

Sometimes the spirant disappears without being followed by contrac- 
tion, as, for instance, in νέος for veFos, πλέω for πλεξω, and so also in 
ἀήρ, ἑννέα, Ἡρακλέους, and others. In such cases it is worth noticing 
that one of the two vowels is generally accented. 


Shortening 2. In Greek we find long vowels shortened before a semi- 
oC vowel combined with a consonant. "Thus Greek Ζεύς answers 
to Sanskrit dyd£-s and this points to I.-E. dies. Other in- 
stances are Bois answering to Sk. ϱάής and I.-E. qóus, πλεῖστος 
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from 4/ i£ as in πίµ-πλη-μι, and ἵπποις answering to Sk. 
ágvais. 
3. We find a metathesis of the original quantity of neigh- Metathesis. 
bouring vowels in— 
ἑστεῶτες for éorgFores; τεθνεῶτες for reÜvnFores; βασιλέως for βα- 
ciAfjos (Epic) ; βασιλέᾶ for βασιλῆᾶ (Epic). 
In the Attic νεῶν and ἕως the first vowel has been shortened 
as compared with the Epic νηῶν and ἠώς. 


CoMBINATION OF VowELS IN LATIN. 


I. Coníraction results from the loss of a semivowel £ or «& Contrac- 
or occasionally of A; monefe for moneiefe, Sk. màndyate; {δε ον 
for /reies, Sk. /rayas; amaram for amaveram ;, nil for mihi. 

εὔ, ed, 10 remain uncontracted (mone(1)o, mone(3)am, audi(1)o) 
as does ae when the second vowel carries the accent, as e.g. 
aénus, contrasted with aes, Sk. yas. 

In composition a short vowelis elided before a long, as 
nullus for ne-ullus. But a short vowel unaccented contracts 
with a preceding vowel (dego for deago). 

2. Shortening of long vowels takes place, as in Greek, Shortening 
when the long vowel is followed by a semivowel and a. con- of long 
sonant, e. g. ndufragus (nàvis), véntus (cf. áFevr- but ἄησι). The 
first of two consecutive vowels is regularly shortened in clas- 
sical times (rà, fid?) except in genitives of the 5th declen- 
sion when z is preceded by z (diez). In some cases we get 
a variation of quantity ( 7o but f'ierz, iius and ἐς). 

3. Originally short vowels were pronounced long before Lengthen- 
ns, nf, gn, em (ingens, inferior, agmen, dignus), but this is not ing of short 
borne out in all cases by the evidence of the Romance 
languages. 


IL, VOWELS AND SEMIVOWELS. 


1. Short vowels are lengthened in Greek by way of com- Loss of 


pensation for the loss of a Nasal or Liquid. "Thus where Nasa and 
iquids. 


F2 
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a double Nasal or Liquid is reduced to a single, short a 
is lengthcned to à or η in Attic or Ionic. 
Lesbian a7áAAá, Attlc orjAg—Lesbian ἄμμες, Att. ἡμεῖῦ ---πᾶσα --πανσα 
---ἀλλήλωνΞ- ÁAA-aAAQr—xXvós — χανσ-ο». 
Nasals and — 2, Where an original σ combined with a nasal or liquid 
Liquids disappears, the Lesbian dialect doubles the nasal or liquid, 
while in Attic the vowel is lengthened in compensation for 
the loss of c. 
ἐμεν-σα, Lesbian ἔμεννα, — Att. ἔµεινα. 
µην-σος, Lesbian µῆννος, Att. µηνός. 


. χῖλιοι. 
χεσ-λιοι, Lesbian χέλλιοι, » a un 


$a«c-vos, Lesbian φάεννος, Att. φαεινό». 
Short o is lengthened (p. 66) in Attic as compensation for 


the loss of a nasal in 
Attic ὑπάρχουσα», Cretan ὑπάρχονσαν. 


» TOUS, » TÓvs. 
» μοῦσα, » µον-τι-α. 
Loss of 3. The disappearance of the digamma leaves no trace in 


digamma. Attic, In Lesbian we find a compensatory doubling of the 
consonant, and in Ionic and Doric a lengthening of the 
vowel. Thus digamma disappeared after 8, 2, p, », in the 
following cases amongst others which might be given. 
kopFa, Ionic κούρη, Doric κώρα, Att. κόρη. 
δορβος, ,, δουρός, , δορός. 
ὀλβος, ,, οὖλος, » ÓAos. 
Similarly 
Lesb. δέρρα, Ion. δείρη, Att. δέρη. 
» ἐέννος, ,, (eos, ,, (évos. 
» "yóvva, ,, Ὑοῦνα, ,, Ὑόνα-τα. 

In all the above instances ει and ov which arise from com- 
pensatory lengthening are, like the ει and ov which arise 
from contraction, to be distinguished from the original diph- 
thongs e and ov. 


VowELS AND SkMivowELS IN LaTIN. 


Originale.  'The combinations of vowels with i, µ have been already 
treated under Diphthongs. 
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An original e/ becomes οὗ (v/) except before 7 and 7. 
volo, velim, vellem. colo (for quelo) : inquilinus. 
volvo: fFeAso. 
But an initial ce, ge? remain, (cer, gelu). 
«e becomes wo. 
vomo, fFepgéo. 

But we was by a later change reestablished, at any rate 
in close syllables, and we get ves/zs (Εεσ-θής), vesfa, verbum : 
cf. vicus (vercus), vinum (veinum), beside Foixos, Foivos, etc. 


The ordinary rules governing the treatment of unaccented Unaccent- 
vowels, and of vowels in composition must be looked for in d vowels. 
the grammars. But we may call attention to one or two 
points. 

Latin possessed certain intermediate sounds not exactly 
represented by any letter, and consequently sometimes in- 
dicated by one character, sometimes by another. 74aximus 
beside zaxumus represents the modified Z sound, for which 
Claudius invented a special character; viuis beside vefus 
perhaps a similar sound intermediate between e and 7. 

À similar theory seems required to account for the alterna- 
tion of 2 and Z, εἰ, e and ? which we have noted above (p. 34). 

The doubling of short 7; and of short 4 was avoided: 
abi-efis contrasts with £omi-/as, moríuos (post-Augustan 
amoríuus) with domznus. 

Lastly, it is probable that: £ and ὅ preceding the original 
accent became d-, cf. rafís and é-per-uós, vas (for vadís) and 
ᾱ-[εθ-λο», zagniíis and µέγας, salus and solidus. 

eng, onc, ong become respecüvely zmg, unc, ung. {προ 
réyyo—twncus Üykos—unguis ὄνυξ (L.-E. ongA*). Also before eg 
ε becomes ; in gnis for οπές, Sk. agni, dignus 4/ dec. 

An original rz and probably also ro and ru in an un- 
accented syllable become er. "Thus ceríus beside κριτός, 
cervus beside κριός, acerbus for *acribus, sacerdos for sacro-dos, 
Jerreo for fros&o, a causative of τρέ(σ)ω. Hence also nomina- 
tives of the 2nd declension like ager for agros. 


Assimila- 
tion of 
mutes. 


Dentals be- 


cominy o. 


Mutes and 
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Finally, we may notice the tendency of vowels on either 
side of 7 to assimilate, which produces szmuJo but semuis, 
alacer instead of ajecer, calamifas but incolumis, etc. (p. 38). 


IIl. CONSONANTAL COMBINATIONS. 


I. Two consecutive mutes in Greek are assimilated to one 
another, that is, they must both be bard, soft or aspirate. 

Thus before 7 

éx-ros passes to ἑκ-τός; βαφ-τος to Bas-rós ; λελεγ-ται to λέλεκ-ται. 

Before 8 

πλεκ-δην passes to πλέγ-δην; κρυπ-δην to ερύβ-δην; ἐπεγραφ-δην to 
ἐπιγράβ-δην. 

Before aspirates 

ἔπλεκ-θην passes to ἐπλέχ-θην; ἔτυπ-θην to ἐτύφ-θην; νύκτ) ὅλην to 
»ύχθ᾽ ὅλην. 

These last three instances represent a change of writing, 
and not a real change of pronunciation. 

2. Before a following r or Ó another dental becomes 
c, e.g. 

ἁπατ-τος passes to ἄπασ-τος; ἴδ-τε to ἴσ-τε; πεπειθ-ται to πέπεισ-ται; 
ἐψενδ-θην to ἐψεύσ-θην ; ἔπειθ-θην to ἐπείσ-θην. 

Dentals appear to pass into e before y, but this is not the 
fact, as we can see from éper-pós, οἶδ-μα and πυθ-μήν. Cases 
where they appear to do so must be explained by analogy. 
Thus ἴδ-μεν is turned into ἴσ-μεν to make it follow the 
analogy of ἴσ-τε, πεπυθ-μαι into πέπυσ-μαι to make it like 
πέπυσ-ται. 

According to rule, σ before µ should disappear. It does 
so in εἷ-μί for ἐσ-μι, εἷ-μα for έσ-μα, ἧ-μαι for ἧσ-μαι. But some- 
times this σ has been restored before the µ, to make the word 
resemble other forms of the same tense which have c, e.g. εἷ- 
pév has passed into ἐσμέν like ἐστέ, ἐζω-μενος (cf. ζῶ-μα) into 
ἐζωσ-μένος to make it like ἔζωσ-ται, and similarly in many 
other instances. 

3. Mutes combine with semivowels in the following ways. 
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Original Greek -τι changes into -σε in δίδω-σι, λέγου-σι, Semi- 
πλού-σιος, λύ-σις, except after σ as in ἔσ-τι, πίσ-τις, πύσ-τις. vowels. 

i, X, 7$ pass to σσ, Attic rr. 

κι in ἤσσων zs ἡκ-ιων, cf. ἥκ-ιστα. 
λεύσ-σω Ξ- λευκ-ιω, cf. λευκ-ός. 
χι in γλῶσσα » γλωχ-ια, cf. γλωχ-ίς. 
βράσσων -- βραχ-ιων, cf. Bpax-vs. 
x1 in ἆσσον — ἆγχ-ιον, cf. ἄγχ-ι. 
ἑλάσσων -- ἐλαγχ-(ων, cf. ἐλέγχ-ιστο». 
τι in χαρίεσσα -- χαριετ-(α, cf. χαρίεντ-ος. 
µέλισσα » µελιτ-ια, cf. µέλιτ-ο». 
θι in κορύσσω — κορυθ-ιω, cf. κόρυθ-ες. 

The Attic rr seems to be of subsequent origin to σσ, for 
in some cases, e. g. λύσσα (madness), the σσ can be proved 
from Sanskrit to come from the original language. "The 
sound of rr was probably spirant in its nature, as we may 
see from ᾿Ατόθίς beside Αττική. 

δὲ and γὲ pass to €, as in 

Ζεύς — Διευς, Sanskrit dyasís, Lat. dzes. 

xá^a(a — χαλαδ-ια, Lat. grando. 

µείζων, Ion. µέζων — µεγ-ιῶν, cf. µέγ-ιστος. 
υφύζα -- φυγ-ια, cf. ἔ-φυγ-ον. 

4. Other phenomena which occur in the combination of 
sounds in words in Greek are Zro/Aesis, Epenthesis, Dis- 
szmilation, and very rarely JMefaAesis. 

Prothesis is the name given to the appearance of an in- Prothesis. 
determinate vowel at the beginning of a word. This vowel 
appears as a, ε or o, principally before liquids and nasals. 


Before p, as, for instance, in ἐ-ρυθρός, Lat. ruber. 
Before A in ἀ-λείφω, beside λίπ-α and in é-Aaxvs, Lat. Zevis. 
Before µ in ἀ-μύνω, Lat. 112110. 
Before Γ in ἐ-είκοσι for ἐξεικοσι, Lat. viginti ; á-vtávo, Epic ἆ-έξω for 
ἀξείω, Lat. veg-eo. 
DEpenthesis occurs where the semivowel ? influences a Epenthesis. 
preceding syllable ending in », p, p, σ or f. The semi- 
vowel ἑ disappears, and an : is developed in the preceding 
syllable, which is thus made more palatal in sound. 


Dissimila- 
tion. 


Metathesis. 


Loss of s. 
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φαν-(ιω passes to φαίΐνω; ἆκν-ιον to αἶκνον ; δεσποτν-ια to δέσποινα. 

And similarly with µέλαινα, σώτειρα, μοῖρα, and others. 

In κρείσσων, µείζων there is πο Epenthesis as we can see 
from the Ionic forms κρέσσων, µέζων. The ει of κρείσσων and 
µείζων has been introduced rather on the analogy of such 
comparatives as χείρω». 

Dissimilation is most common with aspirates, as e. g. in 

τίθηµι for θιθηµι; ἐπύθετο for ἔφνθετο; ἔταφον for ἐθαφον. 

The aspirates are changed because of the Greek rule 
which permitted of only one aspirate in a word (p. 63). 

AMetathesis is very rare. "The consonants appear to change 
their places in τίκ-τω for τι-τκ-τω, and in σκέπ-τομαι as com- 
pared with Latin sfec-zo. 


CoNSONANTAL CowBiNATIONS IN LaTiN. 


The only initial combinations allowed in Latin are those 
of a spirant followed by a mute, two spirants, and a mute and 
semivowel. In any other combination one or more letters 
are dropped. 

Thus a comparison of sfermuo with πτάρνυµαι shews that 
the original stem was fs/ernu-, and {ία seems to correspond 
to πτελέα. 

I. In many cases a stem beginning with s followed by a 
mute appears both with and without the sibilant in different 
forms. "Thus 

tego, créyo—tibia, eTeíBo-—cutis, *óros—scütum, ocxüros—torus, 
eTopévvvjyu —parcus, σπαρνός. 

It is suggested that originally the s was only lost when the 
preceding word ended with a mute, so that the block of 
consonants thus coming together would have been unpro- 
nounceable. "The same principle may underlie the loss of a 
final * so common in Latin poetry up to the time of Cicero. 
If quiesci? stands, as seems probable, for sguzesci?, * confectus 
quiesci?' would naturally become confectu! quiesct!, as it does in 
the well-known line of Ennius : * nunc sento confectu. quiescit. 
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2. Initial «η sometimes passes into s, probably again only Initial sy. 
in the first instance when the final preceding consonant made 
it necessary. 
suavis, suadeo, Greek (a )àBUs—suesco, Greek ἦθος. 


But 


serenus, Greek σέλας (of eXas)—8se, Greek € for af é. 


3. An original dental, hard, soft, or aspirated, followed by Double 
{, becomes ss, which after a long vowel is written s. Dentals. 
This is the explanation of the past participles in -sus, the 
original termination being, as in Greek, -/us. 
Hence, /-(ws passes to »u/ssus; scld-tus to scissus; JüdA-tws to 
J'íssus, but vid-(us to visus ; caed-tus to caesus ; vicent-timus to vicen- 
121169. UCCSTIAAGS. 
lap-sus, etc., instead of /ap-£us, is the result of analogy. 
The same combinations before r become sr, e.g. 


rod-frum passes to rostrum; fond-trix to (onstrix; pedet-Iris to 
gedestris. 


4. Medial combinations of mutes of a different character Medial 
either assimilate, as mostly in composition, or one is dropped Mates. 
and the preceding vowel lengthened, as in /25ula ( figo), postt- 
cus ( posfíd-ea), etc. But little is as yet certain on this subject. 

5. Medial combinations of spirants before a soft mute Medial 
or voiced consonant lose the spirant; the preceding vowel, Spirants. 
if accented, is long; if unaccented, is short. 


ísderm] passes to Idem ; aiisdire (cf. awrzs) to aidire. But sdrisne 
passes to sd//n ; vídesmius (Sk. avedisma) to vídimus. 
6. Initial di becomes J, at any rate in Juptfer, Sk. Dyàus. Mutes and 
Initial du becomes ὁ in &e/lum, δές. Semi: 
Initial ss, ss lose the s, as c» does always and ey some- 
times in Greek. 
»uica, μικρός, σµικρός; fx, Engl. smow; mordere, σµερὸ-νός, Engl. 
5zart. 
-5r- medially becomes -ór-, as in funeb-ris ( funes-), conso- 
órinus (con-sosr-zinus, from the stem of soror), etc. 
δ//- becomes apparently successively sc/-, s/-, and 7-. "The 


spellings «ή, sc/?s, and /ts are all found. 


Dissimila- 
tion. 


"4 Dissimilation. 


A mute before a semi-vowel in the middle of a word is 
lost, and the preceding vowel lengthened. 
fila for pig-la (fingo); contáminare, cf. £a-n-go; jumentum, cf. 
fügum. 
s], 5η lose the sibilant, and the preceding vowel is long, if 
accented. 
done for posne, cf. fos-£; querella for queré-sia, but. queri-mónia ; 
culina for coc-siína. 
-In-, -dn- become -zd-. 
pando for $ai-mo, cf. fateo; mendax for ment-max, cf. ment-1or ; 
amandus for amant-sus. 
r and 7 assimilate a following spirant. 
ferre for fer-se; verrere, cf. ámo-Fepa-p ; velle for vel-se. 
Α mute or spirant between two semivowels is lost. 
wrna for urcna (urceus) ; cernuus for cersnuus (cf. ἐγ-κάρσ-ιος). 


η. The admissible combinations of final consonants will 
be found in any grammar, and to this we must refer for a list 
of the more obvious phenomena of assimilation, etc. 

One or two other phenomena may be classified here. 

The dislike to more than one liquid of the same kind in 
a word is common both to Latin and Greek. In Greek we 
have δρύφακτος for δρυφρακτος, ἀργαλέος from ἄλγος, ἐλπωρή but 
φειδωλή, 

In Latin the suffixes -aizs, -cuium alternate with the suffixes 
-ari$, -crum, according as the preceding syllables contain ;΄ or 
] "Thus 


exemplaris, altaria, salutaris, but fatalis, venalis, etc. 
involu-crum, simula-crum, but ulcer, ridiculus, etc. 
Cf. also Par:zlia from Pales, and the complete loss of the 
liquid in praeszgzae (strzngo). 
Where two similar syllables follow one another, one tends 
to be lost both in Greek and Latin. Thus 


ἁμ(φι)φορεύς, κἐν(τη)τωρ, Παλα(μο)μήδης, 
&ru(ci)cidare, vene(niMictum, mautri(tri)cis, etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 


VOWEL-GRADATION AND ACCENT. 


VowxL-GRADATION Or Áblaut is the general name for all The mean- 
differences of quantity, quality, and accent of the vowels in wg of. 
any syllable of a root or suffix, which are due to distinctions gradation. 
existing already in the primitive Indo-European language. 

By a root we understand that element of unity containing 
the main meaning which is found common to a group of 
related words, when we have analysed them into their dif- 
ferent parts. For instance, the common element or root of 
ἁκ-ωκ-ή, dk-pos, ἄξων», acus, acer, axis, 1s ^/a&, which contains 
the general idea of * sharpness.' 

When and under what circumstances, if ever, roots were 
used as words we cannot determine. The derived languages 
are, as the parent speech was, inflexional, and roots are not 
found existing as separate words, but are only obtained by 
abstracting that element which is common to a group of 
words related to one another. 

Now upon what principle are we to find common elements Theory of 
in groups of words, both for the original as well as for Roots, 
derived languages? For instance in the Greek language, if 
we take the groups βάλλειν, βολή, βέλος, BaXeiv—aréAAo, στολή, 
σταλῆναι, we shall find that the roots usually given in diction- 
aries and grammars are A/BaX and «/στελ. Now ^/BaÀ and 
A/oreA are bases of the present stem and do not explain the 
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βολ-, βελ- or στολ-, σταλ- of other tenses. How are we to 
find a single root which shall be common to all the parts 
of βάλλω and στέλλω and their derivatives? Or, again, in the 
case Οἱ γόν-ος, γέν-ος, γί-γν-ομαι, γέ-γα-μεν, what is the element 
of unity common to them all? 

It does not seem possible always to discover a single root 
or unity for a group of words. Roots present themselves 
under two main forms, the Z/z// or Sirong, and the Reduced 
or Weak. The full form is distinguished by having the 
vowels e or o, as e. g. in λείπ-ω, λέ-λοιπ-α, or by having a long 
vowel, as e.g. in ἔρ-ρωγ-α. "The weak is distinguished by the 
absence of e or o, as e. g. in ἔ-λιπ-ον, or by having a short 
vowel, as e. g. in ἐρ-ρἄᾶγ-ην, ἔ-λάθ-ον. 

The best way of classifying roots is to divide them into 
the following classes: 

I. Roots which end in a semivowel (4, 15, m, n, r, 7). 

II. Roots containing a semivowel followed by a con- 
sonant. 

III. Roots not containing a semivowel, and ending in a 
consonant. 

IV. Such roots as 65, στᾶ, δω in Greek, which do not fall 
under any of the other three heads. 

All the roots which can be classed under one of the first 
three heads contain, or once contained, in some forms the 
vowels e or:o, and are then said to be strong or full roots. 
In other forms these vowels have disappeared, and the roots 
are then called weak or reduced. 

For instance, under class I will come the roots of the verb 
γί-γν-ομαι, viz. 4/Ύεν as in γέν-ος, A/yov as in γόν-ος, 4/y» as in 
γί-γν-ομαι, and " γα 38 in γέ-γα-μεν. Of these, "A γεν and "A yov 
are strong, ^/j» and γα are weak. "The only difference 
between 4/yv and 4/ya is, of course, that γν- appears before a 
vowel, while γα- (which is for γη) appears before a consonant, 
the a representing the nasal sonant. 

Under class II will come the roots of such a verb as 
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Acír-o, viz. «/λειπ, ^/ Aotr, which are strong, and ^r, which 
is weak. Another instance is δέρκ-ομαι with its strong 
4/δερκ and «/δορκ, and its weak 4/8pax which stands for 
"4 ὃχκ. 

Class III is represented by the strong Μ/πετ and ποτ of 
πέτ-οµαι and πότ-μος, while the weak 4/mr appears in é-mr- 
όμην. 

It must be remembered that in the first two classes of the 
above, the sounds r, 7, 7;, ^ stand on the same footing as 7 
and ». 'They are semivowels, that is, consonants before 
vowels and sonant before consonants (p. 22). 

The variation between the full and the weak roots was Strong and 
originally accompanied by a change of accentuation. Where weak 
the accent rested on the root-syllable there was a full root, as 
in πείθ-ων: where the accent did not rest on the root-syllable 
there was a weak root, as in πιθ-ών. "There are only a few 
instances in Greek, because the system of accentuation has 
altered from the original accentuation of the parent language. 
For instance, οἶδ-α has a full root in the singular, but a weak 
root in the plural ἵδ-με. Now according to the original 
accentuation we should have οἶδ-α, "ἶδ-μέν (p. 137). 

We must give up the idea of finding one single form of 
the root for all words which are related to one another. In 
λείπ-ω, λέ-λοιπ-α, ἔ-λιπ-ον there are three roots, and, so far as 
we know, always have been. We do not know why λειπ- 
differs from λοιπ-, the other strong root; we only know that 
it does so. Of Xvr-, the weak form, we know that originally 
the chief accent of the word did not rest upon it. 

Some words have only two roots, one strong, one weak, as 
for instance in ἵ-στη-μι the strong root is στᾶ-, the weak στᾶ- 
as in ἵ-στᾶ-μεν. 

In the same way we have 

τί-θη-μι, τί-θε-μεν. 
δί-δω-μι, δί-δο-μεν. 
The difference between strong and weak lies in the quan- 
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tity of the vowel. 


Long É-sertes. 


originally bore the accent, the weak did not. 
The Gradations of vowels in roots are classified in six 
series according to the vowel which is shown in the second, 


or, as it is called, J:ddle degree. 


of e, d, 0, é, á, ὅ, 


but they are not always found. 
The degrees of the e-series are as follows:— 


DEGREE I. 
1.-Ε. ὃ 
Greek o 
Latin o 


A dAe 


DEGREE II. 


(Ch. 


ΑΦ in the previous cases, the strong root 


We thus get the six series 
In each series there may be three degrees, 


DEGREE III. 
2. 


ε or ἄ. 
d. 


τί-θε-µεν. 
ἔ-θε-μεν. 
τί-θε-μαι. 


Degree I of the root appears in the English door, Anglo-Saxon dz. 
"The third degree of this series appears often as e in Greek but in Latin as 
&, Both e and a represent the I.-E. ο, and it is possible that in such a 
form as θε-τός the quality of the vowel has been assimilated to the η of 
the second degree, e. g. in τί-θη-μι. 


A/se ἀφ- έ-ωκα 
ἀνέ-ω-νται 
Lat. 
Engl. 
/de 
A/me 
A/ eg 
^ vrég ἔρρωγ-ε 
ῥωγ-αλέος 
Α/ ἀρηγ ἀρω-γή 
ἆρωγ-ός 
A (seg 
Are 


áQ-L-7- ju 

ἤ-σω, ἡ-κε 

se-vi 

se-men. 

seed. 

ἔ-δη-σε 

δέ-δη-κα 
me-tior 

ἡ-μί (for ἠχ-μί) 


ἦ-ν, 3] (for ἠντ). 


ῥήγ-νυμι 
ῥήέω. 
ἀρήγ-ειν. 
ἀρήξειν. 
λήγ-ειν 
λήέω 
ἄλ-ληκ-τος 


re-ri 


| 


ἀφ-ί-ε-μεν. 
ἵ-ε-μαι. 
sá-tus. 


δέ-δε-μαι. 
δέ-σι». 

μέ-τρον. 

aio (for áh-io). 


ἐρράγ-ην, ῥάγ-ά». 


λᾶγ-αρός. 

λᾶγ-ών. 
laxus(Engl. s/ac£). 
rá-tus. 

rá-tio. 
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The degrees of the Z-series are as follows :— 
I. II. III. 
Indo-European ὅ á 2. 
Greek o à (η) à, 
Latin ὅ à 4. 
A sthà ἵ-στη-μι ἵ-στα-μαι. 
στή-σω ἕ-στα-μεν. 
stà-re stá-tus. 
stá-tor stá-tim. 
English 5/00 (cf. στήλη) may be either first or second degree. 
English s£a54 seems to be of the third degree. 
A/bÀà φωνή φη-μί φα-μέν. 
ἔ-φη έ-φα-σκε. 
 fa-ri fá-teor. 
^/qà or qi. βω-μός € B9 βι-βά-(ω. 
βέ-βη-κε βί-βα-σις. 
α/ΡΙᾶς πληγ-ή ἐἐε-πλάγ-ησαν. 
plág-a plango (for 2/4g-so). 
A/ sür σωρ-ός σε-σᾶρ-ώς σε-σᾶρ-υΐα. 
α/λάθ λήθ-ει ἔ-λαθ-ε. 
λήσει λάθ-ετο. 
αΑ/τᾶκ τήκ-ω ἑ-τάκ-ην. 
A pàg πήγ-νυμι ἐ-πάγ-ην. 
pax pác-iscor. 
The degrees of the o-series are as follows :— 
I. II. III. 
Indo-European ὅ ὄ 2. 
Greek o ω ο. 
Latin ὄ ὅ ᾱ. 
It will be noticed that here the two first degrees everywhere 
coincide. 
I or II. III. 
/ do δί-δω-μι δί-δο-μεν. 
δώ-σω ἐ-δο-μεν. 
do-num dá-nunt. 
do-nare dá-tus. 


In Greek we find o in the third degree answering to Latin o, just as, 
in the e-series, « in Greek answers to a in Latin. "The quality of the 
vowel has probably been assimilated to that of the ω of the first and 
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second degrees, and instead of the a which we find in δᾶ-νείζω answering 

to Lat. ddfus, we have o as in δο-τός. 

Mg? βω-τιάνειρα 
συ-βώ-της 


"The a of the third degree is found in 


βό-σκει. 
πουλυ-βό-τειρα. 
πρό-βᾶ-τον. 
πρό-βᾶ-σις. 


A/ 20 (drink), πώ-νω (Aeol.) πο-τόν. 
πέ-πω-κα πέ-πο-ται. 
po-tor πό-σις. 
po-culum πο-τήριον. 


The root of πί-νω, πί-ομαι, etc., presupposes a strong 4/oj, of which 
the reduced form is 4/5. 


/ 26 (guard) πῶ-υ πο-ιμήν. 
πῶ-μα πο-ίμνη. 

Μ2δ COS, κῶ-νος ' cá-tus. 

A! Τρωγ τρώγ-ω ἔ-τρἄγ-ον. 
τέ-τρωκ-ται. τρᾶγ-ημα. 


The short Z-series 
I. 
Indo-European ὅ 
Greek o 
Latin ὅ 

ὄχ-ος 

τόκ-ος 

πότ-μος 

BóF-os (V apop) 

xof f 

δέ-δορκ-ε 

ἀγορ-ά 

δορ-ά 

τρόπ-ος 

φθόρ-ος 

βολ-ή 

κλοπ-ή 

στόλ-ος 

γόν-ος 

μονή 

τόν-ος 

λοιπ-ός 


οἶδ-ε 


is by far the most common of all :— 


II. III. 

ὅ No vowel !. 
€ 33 

é 33 

έχ-ω σχ-εῖν. 
ἕ-τεκ-ον τίκτω ( — τί-τκ-ω). 
πέτ-ομαι πί-πτ-ω. 
BEF-o (s apeF) ἐρρύην (— ἐ-σρυ[-ην). 
χέ[Γ-ω κέ-χυ-ται. 
δέρκ-ομαι ἕ-δρακ-ον. 
ᾱ-γέρ-οντο ἀγρ-όμενος. 
δέρ-ω δε-δαρ-µένο». 
τρέπ-ω Τραπ-έσθαι. 
φθερ-ῶ φθαρ-ἤναι. 
βέλ-ος BaA-ety. 
χλέπ-τω κλαπ-έντες. 
στελ-ὢ ἕ-σταλ-μαι. 
γέν-ος γί-Ύν-ομαι. 
μέν-ω μί-μν-ω. 
τεν-ῶ τέ-τα-ται. 
λείπ-ω ἔ-λιπ-αν. 
εἴδ-ομαι ἴδ-μεν. 


! In the third degree of this and the following series «πο vowel' 


implies that there is no original true vowel. 


sents a nasal or liquid sonant. 


Where a appears it repre- 
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Latin instances are rarer. 
tóg-a tég-o. 
món-eo men-s. 
nóc-eo nex. 
The short Z-series : — V. The 
1. dL III. d-series. 
Indo-European 4 d '* No vowel. 
Greek ü d » 
Latin ᾱ ἅ » 
να κυν-ᾶγός ἄγ-ω, ἤγ-αγ-ον ὄ-μος (ὀ-γ-μος), 
amb-àg-es ἀγ-ρό». | where ο is a pro- 
ex-à(g)-men ἄρ-ο, ág-er. tbetic vowel. 
^/dau δέδηε (δε-δηΓ-ε) — Be-Dav-ué£vos δύ-η (δυ-η). 
δα-ίω (δα-ιω). 
µῆκ-ος, µήκ-ιστος µακ-ρός. 
ἠώς (ἡΕ-ως) αὔ-ριον. 
κῇ[-αι καίω (καζ-ι), καύ-σω. 
clav-is, κλᾶ-ίς cláu-do. 
The short ó-series is as follows :— VI. The* 
ó-series. 
I. Il. III. 
Indo-European o ὅ No vowel. 
Greek o ο » 
Latin η ὅ » 
^/og ὅπ-ωπ-α ὄψεται. 
ὤψ, βο-ῶπ-ις ὄψις, ὁπ-τήρ. 
óc-ulus. 
A/od (hate) — od-i, exosus ód-ium. 
^/od (smell) ὅδ-ωδ-ε, ὁδ-ωδ-ή ὄζει, ó5-ufj. 
εὐ-ώδ-ης ὅ]-ετα. ól-idus, ód or. 
^/or ὅρ-ωρ-ε ὅρ-σο, ὄρ-μενο». 
ὄρ-νυται. 
ór-itur, or-tus, ór-igo. 
A vor ὥρ-α ὅρ-ονται, οὗρος, ὁρ-άω. 
πρω-ἶ πρὀ, πρό-μος πρ-ίν. 
pro (lengthened as a 
monosyllable). 
fod-i Íódere, fossus, fossa. 
lóquor, lóc-utus V 
ὄλ-ωλ-ε ὀλ-εἴται, οὐλόμενος. 
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The regular variations which we have given in the above 
six series cannot be found in all roots. For instance /9e, as 
in πίµ-πλη-μι, βίζ-πας, does not vary. 

The true geries is sometimes lost. For instance, χαν- 
δάνω really belongs to the é-series, as we see from the fut. 
χείσοµαι which is for χενὸδ-σομα. The word χανδ-άνω really 
contains a nasal sonant, χῃδ-ανω, but the a was regarded 
as original, and hence we have χανδάνω, κἐ-χανδ-α. Again 
πάσχω (παθσκω), ἔ-παθ-ον, πάθ-ος seem to belong to the ᾱ- 
series, but πένθ-ος, πείσοµαι (πενθ-σομαι) and πέ-πονθ-α point to 
an é-series. 

Sometimes in an é-series we find ω as for instance in :— 


κλώψ κλοπ-ή κλέπ-τω ἑἐ-κλάπ-ην. 
σκώψ σκοπ-έω σκέπ-τομαι. 

φώρ, für Φόρ-ος φέρω. 

δῶ, δῶμ-α δόµ-ος δέµ-ω, 

yo) udo) νόµ-ος νέµ-ο-μαι. 


Other variations from the rule might be found, but they 
are not numerous or important. "The great majority of in- 
stances of variation in the vowels of roots can be grouped 
under one or other of the six series of gradations which we 
have given. 


ACCENT. 


The importance of accent in the history of language has 
only recently been recognised. Α few years ago it was a 
grammatical fact, without any further significance, that ποδός 
was oxytone but πόδα paroxytone. "We have however seen 
in this chapter that vowel variation is closely connected with 
accent, and we shall see subsequently that accent is of great 
importance in the inflexion of nouns and verbs. 

Accent is either exspzrafory, dependiug on the greater or 
less stress laid on the accented syllable, or musical de- 
pending on the pitch or tone at which the syllable is pro- 
nounced. No language is wholly accented in either way, 
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and a stressed syllable tends to be also pronounced in a 
higher key. But the connexion between these two kinds of 
accents, and the relation in which they stand to the quantity 
of a syllable is too obscure a subject to be discussed here. 

The most striking illustration of the importance of accent 
in language is that great discovery known from its author's 
name as Verner's law, which is only second in importance 
to the law that it supplements, which goes by the name of 
Grimm's law. 

Grimm's law is a statement of the relations which exist Grimm's 
between the mute consonants in three groups of languages— law. 
the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, the Low German and the 
High German. The law is usually stated as follows: WAere 
Sanskril, Greeb, and. Latin shew Hard Mules, Low German 
shes the corresponding Spirants or Fricatives, High German 
{δε corresponding Sof? Mutes ; where the first group shews Soft 
JMutes, the second shews Hard and the third Spirants or Frica- 
{νε ; where the first shews Aspirates, {λε second. shews Soft, 
{λε third Hard AMutes. 

Into the details of this law it is not necessary to go, as it 
has nothing to do with the subject of this book. But we 
may notice that it is complicated by the fact that the German 
languages have no aspirated consonants and substitute for 
them the corresponding spirants (4, {, /), and that in the 
labial series considerable confusion has taken place between 
ΛΑ, 6 and f. 

Verner's extension of this law is almost equally impor- Verners 
tant with Grimm's original discovery. The numerous ex- 
ceptions to Grimm's law which had been observed, Verner 
explained by the following modification—that Grimm's law 
is true of initial mutes and those that occur in an originally 
accented syllable; but that in a syllable originally unaccented 
the hard mutes of Sanskrit, Greek and Latin are represented 
by the corresponding soft mutes in Low German, e. g. Anglo- 
Saxon and English. For the purposes of this law, conso- 
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nants are considered to be in the same syllable as the pre- 
ceding vowel. 


Thus in unaccented syllables we find— 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 
catám i-kaT-óv cent-um hund-red. 
trt-lya τρίτ-ος (for *rpvrós) tert-ius third, 
- ] seven (orig. Germ, 
sap-tá àv-Tá sep-tem sebun). 
-τός (of past part.) -tus -d. 
δώδεκα duodecim twen-ty (A.-S. ig). 


But in accented syllables— 


δέκ-α dec-em BP (orig. Germ. 
tehun. 
lént-us lithe. 


These instances will be sufficient to shew the importance 
of Verner's law, and to illustrate the part played by accent in 
the history of a language. 

We may now go back to speak about accent generally. 
In ordinary language accent is only spoken of in relation to 
individual words. One syllable in à word bears the main 
accent, and according as that accent is placed, so does 
the meaning of the word vary. Cómverí is a substantive, 
convér! is a verb; τρόχος means one thing, τροχός another. 
But the same is true with sentences. For example in * Ge 
ze {λαί book, we may shift the accent from one word to 
another and the meaning of the sentence will vary according 
as it rests here or there. This sentence-accent plays a highly 
important part in Greek. For example, an oxytone word 
changes its accent from acute to grave, that is, loses its 
accent altogether, in the middle of a sentence. Again encli- 
tics and interrogatives are differently accented according to 
their meaning ; τίς does not differ from τις except as regards 
its function in the sentence; the word is the same, but the 
difference of function is accompanied by a difference of 
accent. In particular we have the cases of the accent of 
encliics and proclitics and of the accentuation of preposi- 
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tions in anastrophe. ᾖΖεύς ἐστι only differs from Ζεὺς ἔστι in 
the meaning of the words in the sentence; considered 
separately the words are identical. Similarly 6eàs ὥς and ὡς 
θεός, παρὰ θεοῦ and θεοῦ πάρα are phrases consisting of pre- 
cisely the same words. 

Enough has been said to shew that in any inquiry into the 
question of accent we must take account not merely of syl- 
labic but also of sentence-accent. We can now go on to 
consider the phenomena of accent as they are presented to 
us in the Greek language. "The system we find in Greek or 
any other Indo-European language is developed from the 
system that prevailed in the original language, as is proved 
by Verner's law; the development is in accordance with 
strict phonetic law, and any apparent irregularity must be 
explained by the action of analogy. 

Now the system of accentuation presented to us by Greek The law 
is governed by the law of three syllables. By this law the syllables 
acute accent may not recede farther from the end of a word in Greek. 
than the antepenultimate, or, in cases where the last syllable 
is long, than the penultimate syllable. In technical language, 
the recessive accent, i.e. the accent which does not fall on 
the last syllable, is limited to three syllables or three orae, 
a mora being the quantity of a short vowel, and a long vowel 
being equivalent to two zwrae. Το this law, which is other- 
wise universal, there are two cases of apparent exception. 

(1) In the case of words with a trochaic ending the acute 
accent may fall on the fourth zora from the end, e.g. in 
ἄζωστος, ἤπειρς. "This exception at present remains unex- 
plained, but it is to be noticed that some of the words which 
are included in it were originally accented according to the 
ordinary rule. "Thus τροπαῖον has the older, τρόπαιον the later 
accent, in Homer we have ἀχρεῖος, in Attic ἄχρειος, etc. 

(2) In the case of spondaic words like κήπου, the accent 
falls on the second zwra of the first syllable (κεέπου), and so 
the exception is only apparent. 
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The law of the three syllables, or more strictly of the 
three morae, is therefore practically of universal application 
in Greek. If we now turn to Sanskrit, we find a very different 
system in operation. "The accent is not confined within the 
narrow limits which restrict it in Greek and indeed in Latin, 
but is * /ree, that is, it may fall upon any syllable in a word; 
and its actual position is determined not by the quantity of 
the final syllable (as in Greek), nor by that of the penultimate 
syllable (as in Latin), but solely by the inflexion of the word 
and its function in the sentence. No more striking instance 
of the difference of the two systems can be given than by the 
case of the finite verb, which in Sanskrit is unaccented, 
except when it appears in dependent clauses or at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

Now from a variety of considerations, but chiefly from 
Verner's law, it is certain that Sanskrit represents tolerably 
faithfuly the accentuation of the original Indo-European 
language. How then does it come about that the system 
which we find prevailing in Greek is so totally different ?- 

It is obvious that there are some words in Greek which 
exhibit the original *free" accent. "The accent of πέντε, ὀκτώ, 
πούς, ποδός is the same as that of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words ῥάῆεα, astá, pá/, padás. But the accent of ἐβούλευο», 
ἐβουλεύετε represents a new principle, which has nothing cor- 
responding to it in Sanskrit and conforms to the law of the 
three »orae. 

There are some words in Greek which under certain cir- 
cumstances take no accent of their own, but * throw it back,' 
as the expression is, upon the preceding word. But the 
accent in enclisis, like the ordinary accent, is limited by the 
law of the three morae; that is to say, the enclitic word is 
considered as part of the preceding word, and the whole 
combination is then accented in accordance with the law of 
three syllables. |Zevs po: is accented like κήπου, καλός ἐστι like 
ἄζωστος. But where the enclitic word contains more than three 
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morae, complete enclisis is impossible, and the accent then goes 
as far back as the law of three morae permits. If ἡμῖν, for ex- 
ample, becomes enclitic, as Zevs ἡμῖν is impossible, we get the 
nearest approach to it that the laws of accentuation will allow 
and write Ζεὺς ἡμῖν. ἡμῖν may then be called a quasi-enclitic. 

But just as Ζεὺς ἥμιν is the enclitic form of Ζεὺς ἡμῖν, where 
complete enclisis is impossible, so Ζεὺς δοίη is the enclitic 
form of Ζεὺς δοιή (Sanskrit deyá/) ^ Only the distinction 
between the enclitic verb in principal and the non-enclitic 
(orthotone) verb in dependent clauses, which is observed in 
Sanskrit, is lost in Greek, and here the verb is uniformly 
enclitic, or rather quasi-enclitic. 

A strong confirmation of the theory here given is the fact 
that the only purely enclitic verb-forms in Greek, the present 
indicative of εἰμί and Φφημί, are the only forms that nowhere 
exceed two syllables and three morae. λέγω might have been 
àccented like τινῶν, λέγε like τινί, but this was not possible 
with λέγομεν, λέγετε, λέγουσι. — Here, therefore, we have the 
action of analogy: the forms not capable of enclisis have 
necessarily taken the recessive accent as a substitute for 
enclisis, and have assimilated to themselves the remaining 
forms of their system. Φημί, «ipi, on the other hand, admit 
of complete enclisis throughout. 

We can however hardly overlook the fact that the accent 
on Φφαμέν, ἐσμέν, and the plural forms generally, represents 
what we shall see later to be the historically correct accent in 
this number, just as ἔστι does that of the singular. Possibly 
therefore εἶμί and φηµί became enclitic not so much from the 
number of syllables they contain, as from the purely enclitic 
meaning that they generally have. κεἰμί is for the most part 
a mere copula, φηµί is used like the colloquial English * says 
I, *says he, When however they are emphatic, ἔστι takes 
the historically correct accent, and so does φῆμι according to 
some grammarians. κεἰμί is never accented on the first 
syllable; if it were, it would be indistinguishable from et. 
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It must be remarked that partüciples and infinitives, not 
being finite verb-forms, were never enclitic and therefore 
keep the historic accent in Greek, cf. ὀλάγαν φέρων, rián 
λιπώ», rntán ópros, babhüván πεφυώς. So with compounds, 
the finite verb-forms were enclitic, and threw the accent 
back, e.g. sámbhbara σύμφερε, ápi asti ἔπεστε: the non-enclitic 
forms kept the historic accent, e.g. ὑπολαβών, καθησθαι, but 
κάθηται. 

We see therefore that the Greek verb in its finite forms 
presents everywhere the recessive accent as a substitute for 
complete enclisis. From the verb in all probability this new 
system of accentuation extended itself to the noun, but only 
partially and irregularly, and even in varying degrees in 
different dialect. The Aeolic dialect, it is well known, 
uniformly employs the recessive accent, writing e.g. πόταµος 
for the Attic soeragós. In this dialect accordingly the 
analogy of the verbal accent has been fully operative. In 
other dialects the question is more complicated, and the 
influence of analogy more partial Certain types seem 
every where to have been preserved. Verbal adjectives in 
-rós, adjectives in -pós and -ύς, strong aorist and perfect 
participles of the active are uniformly oxytone. On the 
other hand substantives in -τις are barytone in Greek, though 
apparently originally oxytone. Compound adjectives of the 
type µητροκτονος are paroxytone if they are active, pro- 
paroxytone if they are passive in sense. But except for 
some few generalisations of this kind it is impossible to say 
anything very definite. In particular the question of ac- 
centuation in enclisis proper presents great difficulties, though 
here again we may see the working of analogy, e. g. in ruo», 
which, though containing three »orae, is completely enclitic 
on the analogy of τινες rwos, etc. 

The shifting of the accent in certain vocatives is an in- 
teresting survival from the original language. In Sanskrit, 
vocatives where accented at all have the accent on the first 
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syllable ;' and this principle is preserved in Ze? (Ζέὺ) beside 
Zeus, πάτερ beside πατήρ, σῶτερ beside σωτήρ, µόχθηρε beside 
µοχθηρός, etc. . 

The *anastrophe ' of prepositions seems simply a case of Accent of 
the survival of the original accent. "The Sanskrit 4r, 47a, Freposl- 
ápa indicate that ἔπι, ὗπο, ἄπο were originally paroxytone. 
This accent they naturally keep when used adverbially or 
added as an emphatic afterthought to bring out the meaning 
ofa case. Coming before their case they are proclitics, and 
are strictly speaking not accented. As a matter of fact they 
are written with a grave accent on the last syllable, but 
according to the unanimous testimony of grammarians, a 
grave accent simply indicates an absence of the acute. 
Practically therefore σοφίας πέρι is identical in accent with 
θεὸς ὥς, περὶ σοφίας with ὡς θεός. "There is certainly a ten- 
dency in Greek, however it may be explained, to write a 
grave accent on the last syllable of dissyllabic proclitics and 
enclitics—cf. τινός, τινί, ποθέν, ποτέ, etc. 

The Latin system of accentuation stands in strong con- Accent in 
trast to the Greek. It is true that the law of three syllables Latin. 
is common to both languages ; neither in Latin nor in Greek 
does the main accent recede further than the third syllable 
from the end of the word, but in all other respects the two 
systems are totally distinct. "Their main differences are 
two :— 

(i) In Latin the quantity of the penultimate syllable 
determines the accent, that of the final syllable being of 
no importance: in Greek the quantity of the final syllable 
determines the accent, that of the penult being of no im- 
portance. 

(1) Oxytonesis is unknown in Latin, except where a 
paroxytone word has lost its final syllable, as awdím for 
audísne. | 

The law of Latin accentuation is simply this—that the 
main accent falls on the ante-penultimate syllable, except 
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when the penultimate is long, when it falls on that. It is 
plain that this is only a stringent application of the law of the 
three zrae, which would seem at first sight to be of universal 
application in Latin. Nevertheless there are not wanting 
indications that the historic or free accent once obtained in 
Latin. The weakening of vowels in composition and redu- 
plication, which is unknown to Greek, can only point to the 
accent having once rested on the reduplication or the prefix. 
Conficio, can only come from cón/acio, féhigimus from ἠέζα- 
gimus ; and that this is the original accent in composition 
can be seen from Sk. 4i ast, Gk. ἔπεστι. Again the sup- 
pression of vowels by syncope often points to an accent 
further than three syllables from the end. s£rpui implies 
stirripui, Samnium Sábinium, éptimus ópitumus, etc. 

Enclisis is of very common occurrence in Latin. -πε, -ve, 
«μέ, are enclitics, and are said by the grammarians to throw 
their accent back on the final syllable of the preceding word 
(rosáque). es and εί are also frequently enclitic, and sz- 
fáms! corresponds to καλόν ἐστι. We have primitive enclitic 
pronouns and particles (often with corresponding forms in 
Greek) in sí guis (et τις), méque (οὔτε), Ài-c, ἐμό-βάε, me-met, 
né-dum, etc. Possibly the prepositions are enclitic in guó- 
cum, partím-per, etc. And finally we may mention certain 
cases in which a whole phrase has only one accent, and the 
unaccented members of it may therefore be said to be enclitic, 
e. g. profecto (pró facto), illico (fn loco), denuo (d£ novo), igitur 
(the enclitic form of agzfur), first appearing in the Plautine 
phrase quid zgifur ? (quíd agitur ?) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


: ΝΟΜΙΝΑΙ, INFLEXION. 


HrirHEeRTO we have considered the sounds of which words Inflexions. 
are composed. .: We have now to consider words themselves 
under the forms in which they appear in sentences. In 
Greek and Latin the relations in which words can stand to 
one another in a sentence are in the main expressed by 
changes in the form of a word. Such changes are called 
Inflexions, as for instance the cases of nominal declension 
and the parts of a verb in conjugation. Modern languages 
do not make use of inflexion to the same extent, but * more 
slothfully employ prepositions and auxiliary verbs.' Where 
Greek and Latin use a single word, e. g. φιλεῖ, amaf, χαμαί, 
*sa x1, English has to employ more words than one. . 
In any related group of words we find a common element, Root and 
usually monosyllabic, which expresses the fundamental mean- Stem. 
ing of that group. of words. "Thus in γί-γν-ομαι, γέν-ος, γόν-ος, 
γέ-γα-μεν there is a common element which in its various 
forms is to be recognised as expressing the common radical 
meaning of these words. This is the Aoo/. From the root 
is formed the «δέ or Z7eme, i.e. the common element in 
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declension or conjugation to which the various terminations 
are added. 

Words are formed either by (1) Composition or (2) Deriva- 
tion. 

(1r) Composition implies the union of different stems, each 
of which keeps its separate meaning, into a single word. 
Compounds are divided into 

(a) Descriptives, where the first member is an adjective or 
adverb describing the second, e.g. µεγαλό-πολι-ς, ἐπί-θετος, 
meri-dies (medius dies), con-sul, free-man. 

(M) Determinatives, where the first member of the com- 
pound is syntactically dependent on the last Thus in 
ποδ-ωκής, Διόσ-δοτος, Juci-fer, dooms-day, the first member is 
equivalent to the oblique case of a noun. Sometimes the 
first member of the compound is verbal and governs the 
second, but this is peculiar to Greek as compared with Latin; 
e.g. ἀγέ-στρατο-ς (ἄγων στρατόν), δΔακέ-θυμος (δακὼν θυµόν), cf. 
English βέζζ-βοεξεί. 

(c) Possessives, which imply the existence of a subject 
which possesses the qualities expressed by the compound, 
e.g. ἐννεά-πηχυ-ε, angui-manu-s, or with particles δύσ-φημος, 
dis-cor s, etc. 

(2) By Derivation is understood the addition of different 
suffüixes to a single root for the purpose of defining its 
meaning. These suffixes are (a) Forma/rve, added on to the 
root to form a Sem, or (b) Znflextonal, added on for the 
purpose of expressing grammatical relations. In the word 
ποι-µέν-ων We have the root ποι-, the formative suffix -μεν-, 
and the inflexional suffix -ων, which marks the genitive 
plural. The union of root and formative suffix makes up 
the stem of a word, to which are added the different inflexions 
expressing case, number, person, etc. Sometimes there is no 
distinction between root and stem, for instance in /er-s, ἐσ-μέν: 
in other instances, e.g. δο-τῆρ-ος, a formative suffix (in this 
Word -τηρ-) has been added to A/ 8o to form the stem δοτηρ-. 
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A Noun-stem is called Przmary if a formative suffix is 
added directly to the verbal root, e.g. τί-μα, and Secondary if 
it is added to another nominal stem, e.g. imm-ev-s. Similarly 
a suffix added directly to the root is called Primary, the others 
Secondary. 

Itis possible that all Greek and Latin suffixes were originally Nature of 
roots, and that Composition is the typeof all formation of words. Suffixes. 
But whether this is so or not, suffixes as we find them, 
whether formative or inflexional, have lost their original mean- 
ing. They have no significance apart from their connexion 
with the words in which they occur. If they ever had an 
independent meaning of their own it was in a primitive 
period too remote for us to discuss. 


In the original Indo-European language there were three Systems of 
systems of Noun inflexion. Nem 
(1) The Sfrong Inflexion, where the syllable immediately strong. 

before the case termination kept e or a long vowel in the 
strong cases, Nominative, AÁccusative, and Locative, while e 
was lost or the long vowel shortened in the weak cases, viz. 
Genitive, Dative, Instrumental, and Ablative. "This change 
in the syllable before the case ending was accompanied bya . 
shifting of accent. In the weak cases the accent was on the 
case termination, in the strong cases it was on the preceding 


syllable. 
I.-E. Sanskrit. Greek. 
Nom. 2ieu-s | Dyái-s Ζεύ-ς. 
Acc. Diéu-m Strong dyá-m Zf-v. 
Gen. Dzy-ós — Weak div-ds Διός (Acf -05). 


(2) The Wea£ Inflexion, where the syllable preceding the Weak. 
case termination kept e of the stem, if the case termination 
began with a vowel, but lost the e if the case termination 
began with a consonant. Thus: 

Nom. syadil-s ' ἡδύ-ς. 
Acc. suadsi-m ἡδύ-ν. 
Gen. syadéy-os ἡδέ([)-ος. 
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This weak inflexion is found in the dual and plural of all 
nouns, whatever the stem, 
4- and O- — (3) Nouns of the .4- and O- declension (1st and and) 
5*"$. ^ belong to neither strong nor weak inflexion. With them the 
accent does not change and the vowel before the termination 
is not lost; but we have an alternation in the final vowel of 
the stem between o and e, à and d, which to some extent 
corresponds to the vowel change in the Strong Inflexion. 


Nom. 4go-s λόγο-». 

Acc. Jógo-m λόγο-ν. 

Gen. Dógo-sio —— λόγο-ιο, λόγου. 
Voc. Joge λόγε. 


We can now see how these systems of inflexion apply to 
the different declensions. 
Stemsin O. δεις ή O are characterised by a change of o to e in the 
vocative both in Greek and Latin. | 


ἵππο- Voc. ἴππε, 
domzno- , domine. 


As a rule O-stems are masculine or neuter. 


Stemsin4. —.S/ems in 4 show a variation of the suffix vowel between 
à and ἅ corresponding to that between o and e in O-stems; 
e. g. the vocatives νύμφᾶ, δέσποτᾶ answer to the vocatives οἶκε, 
Aóye. Nouns of this declension are mainly feminine, but 
some of them on the analogy of the O-declension have 
become masculine and take s as the termination of the nom. 
singular, e. g. νεανία-ς, Old Latin far:cda-s. In Homer we 
find masculines of this declension without 5, as e.g. vejeAn- — 
yépera, ἱππότα, which may originally have been vocatives. 
The Latin nominatives in -á must come from an original -ᾱ, | 
as an original -ᾱ unaccented would in Latin pass to -ἕ- 

Greek feminines in -ια, e.g. πότν-ια, answer to Sanskrit 
feminines in -z, e.g. $á/n-i. The corresponding Latin 
declension is the fifth in -zz. 


. 
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Formative suffixes coming under the general head of the 
O- and A-declension are :— 

-40-, -μᾶ-, in lu-Fos (ἴκκος, ἵππος), eg-1405, πολ[η (πολλή). 

-?0-, -Ptà- in οἷ-μος, ἀκμή, Lat. fir-ms, an-i-mqwus, etc. 

-510-, -"tà- in θρό-νος, ποινή, τέκ-νον, Latin som-»145, do-nur, etc. 

-"moná-, -mena-, -mno-, -mna- in θέ-μενος, χαρ-μονή, στρω-μνή, ter- 
7VWmus, colu-mna, legi-mini, etc. 

-Jo-, -Ja-, -ro-, -7a- in σφοδ-ρό-ς, ἐσθ-λό-ς, etc. And others beside. 


Stems in I and U belong to the Weak Inflexion, but we Stems in 7 
must distinguish two systems of declension. and U. 

(1) Where the final vowel is 1, z before a consonant and 
7, ww before a vowel. "Thus in Sanskrit we find nom. 2Zi-;, 
acc. óAiy-am, and nom. Óh&-s, acc. Óhüv-am.  Hiatus was 
not allowed, and in Sanskrit, as in the original language, 2 
and z before a vowel develop the corresponding semivowel. 
In Greek we find «i-s, κἵ-ός (Ξ-κι-ος) and ὀφρύ-ς, ὀφρῦ-ος 
(2 ὀφρυ[-ος). 

(2) Where the final vowel is z, & before a consonant but 
ei, eu before a vowel. "Thus βάσῖ-ς answers to Sk. gá/i-s, and 
nom. plur. βάπεις (βασει-ες) to Sk. gá/ay-as ; ἡδύ-ς answers to 
Sk. svadá-s, and ἠδεῖς (— ἡδε[-ες) to svadáv-as. 

The declension of πόλις varies. In Homer it is declined 
like kis, viz. πόλῖ-ε (cf. πολί-της), gen. móAi-os (Ξ-πολι-ος), but 
in Attic πόλῖ-ς, πόλεως {Ἔπολει-ως) like Sdecw. —.À stem πολη- 
appears in Epic πόληϊ, πόληος, πόληας. 

J-stems in Latin often lose all trace of their final vowel 
except in the gen. plural (e.g. Pars, parfi-um, cf. the neuters 
in -αὖ, -ar, which are shewn to have been originally 7-stems 
by the plurals οαἰαγί-α, etc.) We often find moreover a 
second suffix added, as in the case of the whole of the 
feminine abstract substantives in -/7-o2-, which correspond to 
Greek forms in -σι-, -τι. On the other hand some stems 
originally consonantal have become Z-stems in Latin, e.g. 
the feminines in -/2/;- corresponding to Greek nouns in -τητ-. 
An z has intruded itself universall in Latin before the 
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terminations of the dat. abl. plural of the 3rd declension, e. g. 
ped-i-bus. 

U-stems usually undergo alteration in Latin. Some neu- 
ters in -4 may be originally duals, c.g. cormu, genu, veru, for 
an earlier cornu-e, etc. "The neuter singular of such words, 
to judge by the Greek πολ, ought to have had short {ὔ. 
The adjectives in -& become in Latin Z-stems, apparently 
through the influence of the feminine, e.g. suavis, Gk. ἠδύς, 
Sk. sváds, fem. svàd»í. 


Diphthongal Stems are to be found in the monosyllabic 
Ζεύ-ς, Sk. dydu-s, Lat. Dies-piter. The L-E. strong stem 
was DXu-,the weak D/w. "Thus in Greek we have Ζεύ-ς 
(2 Atv-s) with the strong stem, and Δι-ός (— Δι[-ος) with the 
weak. In the acc. Ζῆ-ν the semivowel «& has disappeared as 
in Latin ἄεξ-ς. 

Bois (Ξ-βων-ς), Sk. gáu-s, shows the weak stem in gen. 

Bo-ós (Ξ-βο[-ος). In ναῦς (— vàv-s) there is no clear trace of 
stem variation. In all these words the long vowel of the 
strong stem has been shortened in Greek before the semi- 
vowel (p. 66). 
" In Latin the diphthongal stems have often become Z-stems, 
and we have zàvi-s, Jovi-s, answering to ναῦς, Zeós. In other 
cases the semivowel disappears before a consonant, according 
to a law which, except perhaps in final syllables, is universal 
in Latin, and we get JDzes-pfer, bos, res (for reis, Sk. ras, 
gen. rayás), but it survives between vowels in Γουές, bovis. 

Other diphthongal stems peculiar to Greek are to be found 
in βασιλεύ-ς (Ξ-βασιληνυ-ς), ἱππεύ-ς, δρομεύ-ς, etc. In Homer 
the long vowel of the stem is shown in βασιλῆ-ος (— Bae os), 
βασιλῆα (Ξ:βασιλη[-α). In Attic by transference of quantity 
we have βασιλέ-ως, βασιλέ-ᾱᾶ. 

Stems in -o4- seem to appear in πειθώ, voc. πειθοῖ, acc. 
πειθώ ( -— πειθο-αξ- πειθοι-α). Other instances are Λητώ, ἠχώ. 
The Ionic acc. Ἰοῦν for 'Ió, however, shows vw instead of 7. 
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The stem of ἥρως seems to end in -ὂμ-, e.g. acc. ἥρω or 
ἥρωα (— ἡρω[-α). 


Liquid Sfems with * Strong Inflexion' are found (1) in Liquid 


nomina ageníis, such as δώτωρι δοτήρ. Stems. 
Thus 
Mo-roip Sk. ἆδ-ιᾶ. 
δώ-τορ-α dà-tàr-am. 


In Epic we have acc. µήστωρα with the long « of the nom. 


Another variation of the suffix appears in có-rep, and a 
weak degree in ἰα-τρ-ός, which gives a series. 
-Τορ- -τερ- -Tp-. 

The original declension of δώ-τωρ perhaps gave acc. 
δώ-τορ-α, and with shifting of accent and weakening of root 
the genitive δο-τέρ-ος. "This variation of stem however was 
not maintained, but gave rise to the two systems δώτωρ, 
δώτορος and δοτήρ, δοτῆρος. 116 weak degree appears in some 
derivatives such as ψάλ-τρ-ια, ἰα-τρ-ός, while others shew the 
suffix -τερ- (δότειρα for 8orep-,a). 

(2) In the zouns of relationship such as πα-τήρ, etc., where 
the stem variation is -rep- in the strong cases, such as acc. 
πα-τέρ-α, and in the weak cases -τρ-, e.g. πα-τρ-ός, or with the 
liquid sonant -τρα-, e. g. πα-τ7-σι, πατρά-σι. 

In Latin, as we should expect, we find still greater 
uniformity than in Greek. "The somma agentis everywhere 
have the suffix -/or- with the long vowel carried throughout 
the system, apparently on the analogy of the nominative. 
It is however to be noticed that whereas -rep in Greek is 
only added to strong stems, in Latin it appears as the suffix 
of weak stems (dd-/or). 

Names of relationship in Latin have the suffixes -/er (in 
nom. sing.) and -/r- (in the oblique cases); and this latter 
appears also in feminine forms like Jazmrzcees. "The name of 
relationship soror may be classed with zo7:"a ageníts for in- 
flexiona] purposes. 
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We cannot overlook the fact, of which however no 
explanation has yet been offered, that words with the suffix 
-rep have the strong root but a paroxytone accent, while 
those in -τηρ have the weak root and an oxytone accent. 


JNNasal Stems with *strong inflexion' have four possible 
degrees of the suffix. 
-0ft -en -5 -p 
σῶ-φρον Φρεν-ός κυ-ν-ός πρό-φρασσα 
(5- προ-φρῃ-τια). 
No stem shews all these degrees. For instance we do not 
find 

acc. ποι-μογ-α, loc. ποι-μεν-ι, gen. ποι-μν-ος, dat. pl. ποι-μα-σι (-- ποι- 
μῃ-σι). 

One or other of the degrees is used throughout, e.g. 
-pev- in ποι-μήν, ποι-μέν-ος, and -μν- in the derivative ποι-μν-ίο», 
but -ον in τέκτ-ων, τέκτ-ον-ος, SO that the distinction of strong 
and weak cases has been lost. 

Α weak stem appears in κυ-ν- of κυ-ν-ός as compared 
With κυ-ον- of κυ-ών, and in ἀρν-ός (—7»-os) as compared with 
πολύ-ρρην, which points to a declension, Nom. ῥη», Αοο. ῥην-α, 
Gen. dp-vós. 

Most often the weak stem is found only in derivatives, 
e.g. ποι-μν-ίον, γειτ-ν-ία, etc. 

Various other suffixes are added on to nasal stems, e.g. 
-fo- in cogno-men-íum. In Greek this suffix is added in 
ὀνό-μα-τα, but not in ὄνο-μα, Lat. 2o-men. 'The same suffix -/o 
appears in ἥπα-τος (the stem of which is proved nasal by the 
Lat. Jecrn-is) and in εἴδα-τος, πείρα-τος, οὔθα-τος.  'The nomina- 
tive of these words ends in -ρ, e. g. ἧπαρ, εἶδαρ, οὗθαρ, where p 
may be the remnant of an adjectival suffix -ro (cf. ὕδωρ 
beside ὑδαρός). 

In Latin occasional instances of vowel variation in in- 
flexion are found, e.g. caro(n) carnis, homo(m) hominis (of 
which the older type was Aemo, hemoón:s), and a very remarkable 
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alternation of two long vowels in sro, Amnis. Mostly 
however some one vowel is preserved throughout, though 
cognate forms often shew different degrees of the suffix, 
e.g. alimontum, alimentum, alumnus ; fermo, fermen, terminus. 

It is characteristic of Latin to employ certain suffixes to 
give definiteness to forms which might otherwise be obscure. 
Thus the neuters in -75 are amplified by a suffix -/o and 
we get cognomentum by the side of cognomen.  'T'he feminines 
similarly take a suffix -c (in vicrz-x) or -a (in awror-a as 
compared with 7ós, Aeol. αὔως, which is an S-stem), to indicate 
their, gender. From the neuter stems in -os, -es corres- 
ponding to the type yéves we get in Latin a group of 
masculines formed with long ο carried throughout, and 
decor, honos stand beside decus, honmes-fus. Similarly fermo 
and /erminus are only two different ways of forming a 
masculine from the original neuter {Ε77ΠΕ (τέρμα). 


Mute stems belong to the Strong Inflexion, but scarcely Mute 
any traces of stem variation are left. For instance, in 9:95. 
Sanskrit we find JAáran, acc. óháraniam, gen. δλάγαίας, but 
in Greek φέρων, acc. φέροντα, gen. φέροντος with the same stem 
throughout. In χαρίες, stem χαριξεντ-, we find the fem. 
χαρίεσσα for χαριΓετια (not. χαριξεντια which would become 
χαριεισα). ῬΤΟΡΕΤΙΥ the stem should be masc. χαριεντ- fem. 
xapiF2z:r-ja, Which last should give χαριασσα, but the e vowel 
of the masc. has taken the place of a. 

In Latin, vowel variation in mute-stems is unknown, one 
form of the root being extended to all cases, e. g. dZc- in 
dücis, r&g- in régis. The chief point to notice is that all 
present participles have passed into Z-stems in the neuter 
nom. and in the gen. plural ( ferentia, ferentium, poet. -um, 
as compared with «φέροντα, $epóvrov). "The present parti- 
ciples have the weak stem everywhere, as contrasted with 
the strong stem in Greek, but -zeus, euntis is a. solitary case 
" of vowel variation. The strong stem is however seen in sorts 
H2 
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as compared with aósens, in ffexunies, and perhaps in the 
forms of the gerundive in -unduws ( ferundus for feront-no-5). 


Stems ending in s shew few traces of stem variation. 
I. Stems in -os, -ες shew a variation of o to e in 
»yév-os, Ύεν-εσ-ος (γένους). 
gen-wus, gen-er-is. 
The stem of ai8ós is αἶδοσ-, but -εσ- survives in αἶδεσ-θῆναι. 
The acc. ai& is for αἶξ-οσ-{π, beside which we have αἷεί, ἀεί, 
for the loc. αἰξ-εσ-ι. The long vowel of this stem comes in 


ἐπ-ηε-τανός. 


Nouns with these stems are mainly neuter, and mostly 
have e as the vowel of the root, with some exceptions, such 
as βάρ-ος, and post-homeric πάθ-ος, βάθ-ος, etc. 

In Latin the normal type shews a vowel variation, as in 
genus, generis ; but not unfrequently uniformity of the vowel 
is introduced, as in fempus, lemporis, though the e sometimes 
survives in cognate forms, e.g. fezpesías. 1 Πε formation of 
new masculines and feminines in -or, -ora has been spoken 
of above. "The feminines in -ᾱς like sedes seem to be in the 
same way new forms as compared with the Greek &8os, though 
they find their parallel in the Greek adjectives εὐγενής. In 
declension they are assimilated to Z-stems (sedi-wuz, sedt-bus). 

2. Stems in -ασ- Occur in γῆρ-ας, xpé-as, where a answers 
to a Sk. -;- as in £rav-fís, shewing that the vowel is inde- 
terminate. 

In Latin these stems correspond apparently to forms of 
the type czmis, ermerzs (cf. serenus for seres-nus, Gk. σέλας), 
though if this is so, the change of gender is to be noticed. 

3. The Perfect! Participle Stems in -For-, -υσ-, shew vowel 
variation in the Epic. 


εἶδ-ώς (εἶδ-Εοτ-ς) Sk. vid-ván. 
ἱδ-υῖα (ἱδ-υσ-ια) vid-i5;-t 


ápyp-ás (ápap- For-s), ἀρᾶρυῖα. 
Sanskrit has a nasalised form of the termination -vans- 
which is not found in Greek, "The objection to ranking 
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these stems as s-stems is that in Greek the masc. shews / and 
not s. 

In Latin there is no certain relic of this class. 

4. The comparative stems with suffix -4os-, -,es- have an 
intrusive nasal inserted both in Greek and Sanskrit. "'l'hus 
from gárzyas (heavier) we have acc. gáriyàánsam, gen. 
gáriyasas, cf. Greek μείζων, nei(ova, μείζονος. In Greek, how- 
ever, we find the stem without the nasal in the acc. µείζως- 
µεγ-κοσ-α, gen. µείζουςΞ-µεγ-κοσ-ος, etc. The nasal is always 
preserved in the nom. and dat. sing. and in the gen. plural. 
The suffix -,es- appears in the Epic πλέες (πλε-ιεσ-ες). The 
reduced form of the suffix, i.e. -zs-, appears in the super- 
lative suffix -ισ-το. In this form there is no trace of 
a nasal. 

In Latin the nasal seems never to have existed, and the 
termination of the comparative is -ios (-zor) with the long 
vowel of the nominative carried throughout the inflexion. 
Some traces of the forms -ies- and -zs- remain in majesias 
(màh-ies-, cf. πλέες), pr-is-cus (cf. pr-ior), mag-ts, nim-ts, etc. 

Originall there was a variation of the root vowel in 
Greek between comparative stems in -κοσ- and superlative 
stems in -ιστο-, e.g. 


κρείττων, Ion. κρέσσων κράτιστος. 
ὀλείζων ὀλίγιστο». 


But neither in Sanskrit nor Greek is there any trace of a 
shifting of the accent accompanying the variation of the root 
vowel. 

In most cases the vowel of the root has been made the 
same both in comparative and superlative, and instead of 
βαθ-ύς, "βενθ-ιων, βάθ-ιστο-ς we have βαθ- as the root in all 
degrees. In some cases we find a difference of quantity in 
the comparative which may be referred to an original stem 
variation, e. g. 

dAaxy--s — Adccow (— ἐλαγχιων for ἐλεγχ-ιων) ἐλάχ-ιστο-». 


ταχ-ύ-ε θᾶσσων (Ξ- θαγχιων for θεγχ-(ων) τάχ-ιστο-». 
μάλ-α μᾶλλον (-- µαλιον for µελ-(ον), Lat. meliss µάλ-ιστα. 
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Secondary suffixes are, for the comparative -repo-, Sk. -/ara-, 
and for the superlative -raro-. 

The suffixes -το, -aro are found in the ordinals, e.g. τρί-τος͵ 
with a superlative meaning in πύµ-ατος, ὕπ-ατος, ἔσχ-ατος, and 
combined with the ordinal suffix in τρί-τ-ατος, ἑβδόμ-ατος. Of 
these the suffix -aro- is perhaps due to the analogy of the 
ordinals rérpa-ros, ἕνα-τος, δέκα-τως, where the a is part of the 
stem. The superlative suffix -raro- is a Greek formation and 
is a combination of the two suffixes -ro- and -aro-. 

An accumulation of the suffixes of comparison is to be 
seen in  ép-ép-rep-os, ὑπ-έρ-τερ-ος, χερ-ειό-τερ-ος (cf. Lat. 
znf-er-tor). 

The suffixes -repo-, -raro- are added either to the stem, as 
in ὠμό-τερος, ἀληθέσ-τατος, Or to case forms, as for instance to 
the locative in παλαί-τερος, µυχοί-τατο.  'lThe difference 
between -ωτερος, -ωτατος, and -orepos, -oraros, if not merely 
metrical, can be explained by supposing that the long vowels 
come from cases (abl. or instr.) in -e, e. g. σοφώ-τερος (p. 104). 

Other suffixes of comparison are to be seen in ἕν-εροι (cf. 
Lat. zn/-erus, sup-erus), and πρό-μυς (cf. pri-mus, ulti-mus). 

The termination of comparatives in Latin is -zos, -zes, 
-is5, as shewn above. "The forms present no special diffi- 
culty, but z:74s is better taken to be an old neuter sub- 
stantive zznus, *mineris (cf. Old Lat. mzner-rimus, minis-ter, 
etc.), which, when used at first in apposition, and eventually 
adjectivally, got a new masculine form 7113107 (cf. decus beside 
decor). 

Other comparative suffixes are -£ero in exferus, Posferus, and 
-ero, which appears with a second suffix in zm/erzor, superior. 

The superlative suffixes are (1) -mo in pri-mus, sum-mus, 
exire-mus, bru-ma (breu-ma) ; (2) -fumo, -hmo in ex-/rmus, 
ul-fimus, pos-fumus ; (3) -simus in maximus, plu-rimus, facil- 
hmus. 'TIhe addition of this suffix to the reduced form -ᾱ-- 
of the comparative suffix -:os- gives the ordinary termination 
-Isspus. 
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The cases (πτώσεις) are inflexions of the stem formed by The Greek, 
the addition of suffixes for the purpose of expressing the System. 
relations of nouns to other words in a sentence. Excluding 
the Vocaftve, which is not properly a case, there were in the 
original language seven cases, viz. JVomzna/ve, Accusafrve, 
Gentfive, Dative, Locaftve, Ablative, Instrumenial. ΟΕ these 
Sanskrit has all, Greek and Latin exclude the Locative and 
Instrumental from common use, and Greek is without a 
special case form for the Ablative. 

The JVominafive case is marked by (1) the simple stem, as The Singu- 
in χώρα, In Attic, except after p or a, ει, the final vowel lar Num. 
is almost always y. (2) A lengthening of the stem vowel, 
e.g. a-rjp, ἄκ-μων. (3) The suffix -s, e. g. ἵππο-ς, ὀφρύ-ς, πούς. 

The normal termination of the nominative is -«. In the 
A-declension it only appears in masculines like πολίτης, 
which have followed the analogy of the O-declension. In the 
consonantal declensions we have some nominatives with both 
a lengthening of the vowel and -s, e.g. ἀλώπηξ. In ἱστάς, 
ovs, etc., for ἱστᾶντς, Qovrs, the lengthening is in compensation 
for the loss of the consonants. 

The Vocative has its accent as far back as possible. "The Vocative. 
terminations are (1) -e, e.g. ἵππε: (2) -à, e.g. νύμφᾶ: (3) 
the simple stem, e. g. γέρον, πάτερ. 

The Epic µητίεα, ἱππότα, νεφεληγέρετα, etc. are probably 
Vocatives which have come to be employed as nominatives 
in Homer. "They are epithets used as titles of respect. 

The .ccusafive is marked by (1) -v, for L-E. -m, e.g. Accusa- 
ἵππυ-ν, Sanskrit égva-7, xópa-v, Ópwi-», Ζῆ-ν, etc. in stems tive. 
ending in a vowel; (2) -a, for L.-E. -m, e. g. πατέρ-α, πόδ-α, 
in consonantal stems. 

In the Attic declension the final letter is sometimes lost, as 
in λαγώ for λαγώ», cf. jpe. "The sign of the Accusative is 
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doubled in Ζῆ-ν-α, à-»-a, τίνα, because the nasal was regarded 
as part of the stem. 

The ZVeuter Nominative and Accusattve is marked by (1) -v, 
for L-E. -7, e.g. ζυγό-»ν, Sk. yugá-m (2) the simple stem, 
e. g. ἡδύ, ἴδρι, πέπον (3) -p, e. g. in πῖα-ρ, ὕδωρ. 

The Genie has as case-signs (1) -σιο, e. g. ἵπποσιο (Sk. 
ágva-sya) — ἵπποιο — immoo — Attic ἵππου, Doric ἵππω.  Geni- 
tives in -oo, e. g. do, Ἰλίοο, are not found in the MSS., but 
are metrically justified as conjectural alterations in Homer, 
e.g. we may read Ἰλίου προπάροιθεν for Ἰλίου προπάροιθε». 
(2) -s, e.g. xópa-s. In the masculines of the 4-declension 
the genitive, e.g. πολίτου, is due to the analogy of the 
O-declension, e. g. ἵππου. (3) -os, in all but 4- and O-stems, 
e. g. ποδ-ός, κι-ός, πατρ-ός, γένους (yevea-os). In 7- and U-stems 
we find a termination -ως, which belongs to nouns of the type 


. Of. βασιλεύς, νομεύς with genitives βασιλῆ-ος, νοµῆ-ος, which by 


metathesis of quantity become βασιλέως, vouées. Upon the 
analogy of such forms we find πόλεως, φύσεως, which however 
retain the accent of πόλεος, $vceos. The form Σωκράτου has 
replaced Σωκράτους on the analogy of πολίτον, in the same way 
as Σωκράτην appears for Σωκράτη on the analogy of πολίτη». 

The Aafe had in the Indo-European O-stems a 
special termination -ᾱἆ preceded by a long vowel, as in Lat. 
Gnaroód. In Greek we find the Cretan τῶ-δε (Azmc), and 
Locrian $ and ὅπω (unde). "The Attic $-8e, οὕτω, σοφω- of 
σοφώ-τερος, as well as the adverbs with an additional suffixed 
-ς, €. g. οὕτω-ς, καλῶ-ς, may very well be Zns/rumenial, and -ω 
— -o-a. Other suffixes with an ablatival meaning are -ros, 
as in ἐν-τός, ἐκ-τός, and -θεν, in ἔν-θεν͵ οἴκο-θεν, πὀ-θεν, etc. 

The afe, Locative, and Znsirumenial were originally 
distinct cases, but in Greek the distinctions have not been 
maintained. 

The /λα/νε was originally a zeea& case, with a reduced 
stem and a full ending -ai which bore the accent. ἵππῳ then 
points back to ἱππο-αὶ, χώρᾳ to χωρα-αί, cf. Sk. sémày-à:. 
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The ending -a; appears in the Greek infinitive ἵδ-μεν-αι, 
Sk. vidmán-e. 

The Zocafr»e was originally a s/rong case with full stem Locative. 
which bore the accent, and suffix -; Remains of this case in 
Greek can be seen in οἴκε-ι, ἀθεεί, πανδηµεί, and Lat. domi. In 
the O-declension -οι has replaced -ει, as for instance in οἴκοι, 
πέδοι, évravÜoi, In the A-declension we have xayat, Θηβαι- 
γενῆς, and παλαί-φατος. 

In the other declensions there is a single case-ending -/, 

e. g. ποιµέν-ι, κι-ί, which seems to be locative. In such words 
as ὁπ-ί, κυν-ἵ we find the stem weak with the ending accented, 
which are marks of the dative, together with the ending -ἕ 
which marks the locative. "The two cases, in fact, are no 
longer distinguishable. 

The Znsirumenial ended in -ᾱ, and is found in a few Instra- 
adverbial forms such as ἅμ-α, πεδ-ά, and in compounds such as mental. 
ἑκά-εργος and έκη-βόλος. Sometimes it contracts with the vowel 
of the stem, as in Attic πῆ, πανταχῆ, perhaps also in οὕτω, etc. 


The ZVom. and Acc. Dual have as their case-ending (1) -e, The Dual 

e.g. βό-ε, πατέρ-ε, πόδ-ε. Such a word as γένεε for yeveg-e Number. 
should in Attic properly contract into yeve. The analogy of 
the plurals γένη, ἄστη has led to the dual forms γένη, πόλη, 
πήχη, ἄστη, etc. In the {- and ÜU-stems we find βάσεε, βαρέε, 
but the Sanskrit duals gá/z, gura lead us to suppose the 
correct forms to have been βασῖ, Bapv. (2) -ω, e.g. immo, 
Lat. azo. In Sanskrit the dual is épvau, though there is an 
older ἆρυᾶ. "This double form points to an original I.-E. -ov 
before a vowel, and -ó before a consonant. In Greek and 
Latin the -o4 appears in ὀγδοξ-ος, ocíav-us, as we see by com- 
paring ὀκτώ, ocfo, with Sk. a;/àu. (3) -ᾱ, e.g. χώρα. The 
Sanskrit has όρσε, which points to an ending -az. The nom. 
plural χῶραι has then the form of the true nom. dual, while 
χώρα is a new formation modelled on ἵππω. 

The Gene and Dafrve ending is (1) in the .4-declension 
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-αιν, (2) in the other declensions, -ow, Ep. -οιἵν. The form 
δυεῖν beside δυοῖν may be compared with οἴκει, οἶκε, and perhaps 
points to an original e vocalisation of the case. The Greek 
endings do not correspond to other Indo-European dual 
endings, and cannot be reconciled with them. 


The /Vom. Piur. ends in (1) -ες, e. g. πατέρ-ες, πόδ-ες, i-es, 
véxv-es. The forms βάσεις, ἠδεῖς, of the 7- and U-declensions 
are for face-es, Sk. gá/ay-as, ἡδεξ-ες, Sk. svadáv-as. The 
Attic βασιλῆς is the proper contracted form of βασιλῆ-ες, the 
nom. plur. of βασιλεύς, while βασιλεῖς is late. (2) In the O- 
and .4-declensions -es should contract with the stem-vowel 
and give ἵππως (— ἵππο-ες), χωρᾶς (— χωρα-ες), cf. Sk. αρτᾶς, 
but we do not find these forms in Greek. "The nom. plur. of 
the O-declension, e. g. ἵπποι, has replaced ἵππως, and has been 
formed on the model of roi, Sk. /é, of the pronominal de- 
clension. In the same way xépa: has taken the place of χωρας. 

The Accusafrve case-endings are (1) -zs. In the O-declen- 
sion -o-»s, Cretan κόρµονς, passes in Attic into -ους, e. g. κὀσ- 
povs. In the A-declensions χώρᾶς is for χωρα-νς, cf. Cretan 
mpevyevrávs, Att. mpeaBevrás. In the 7- and U-declensions 
instead of βασι-νς, βασῖς, Sanskrit gá/zs, and Bapv-vs, Bapvs, 
Sanskrit gurüs, Epic Oi, νέκῦς, we find βάσεις and βαρεῖς, 
which are really nominatives used as accusatives, as are 
πόλεις, πηχεῖς, βελτίους, etc. (2) -ms, e.g. πόδ-ας, πατέρ-ας, 
Φέροντ-ας, etc. From stems in -& we have acc. pl in -ας, 
e.g. Epic πόλι-ας, but in Attic the nom. πόλεις is used. In 
Homer we find óc, ἥνῖς. From stems in -z we have ὀφρύ- 
as, νέκυ-ας, but also νέκῦς, dpkvs, etc. "The acc. of βασιλεύς is 
βασιλη[-ας, which by metathesis of quantity becomes βασιλεᾶς. 
From monosyllabic stems the Attic accs. ναῦς and fos are 


newly modelled on vai» and βοῦν, and replace νῆξ-ας, Bóf-as. 


The JVeufer /Vom. and Acc. suffix is -a in all stems, but 
the older Sanskrit has -à in the O-declension, elsewhere -7, 
e.g. Φέροντ-α, Sk. ὀλάγαπί-,. In the {- and ÜC-stems the 
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neut. plur. was originally marked by the long vowel, e. g. Sk. 
pur, Lat. £ri-ginía, but endings in -a have been preferred, 
e. g. βαρέα, τρία. 

The Gerifive Plural has for its suffix -e», which stands for Genitive. 
an original IL.-E. suffix -óm, e.g. ἵππων for immo-óm. In the 
A-declension we have χωρῶν, Epic θεά-ων. "The formation 
has here been modelled on that of the pronominal declension, 
e. g. τᾶων for τᾶσων, Sk. /àsàm. In the declension of feminine 
adjectives and participles in -η, the gen. plur., e. g. φίλων, has 
not the circumflex accent unless the word is oxytone 
throughout. In the 4- and O-declensions the long vowel of 
the ending is due to contraction with the vowel of the stem. 
But this long vowel has by analogy been transferred to the 
other declensions, and we get ποδ-ῶν (not ποδ-ον), νεκύ-ων, etc. 
The genitives πόλεων, βάσεων are accented on the analogy of 
their genitives singular. 

The Zocafrve ending is -σι, e. g. θὐρᾶ-σι, ᾿Αθήνη-σι, πατρᾶ-σι, Locative. 
ποιµέ-σι, etc., in Sanskrit -su, e.g. ágve-su. The uses of Dative 
and Locative have coalesced and the case-forms cannot be 
kept distinct. In the A4-declension, besides the ending in -ασι 
already given, we find -5ye« and -αισι, e. g. νύμφῃσι in Homer 
and νύμφαισι: in the O-declension we have λόγοι-σι. In the 
J- and ÜU-declensions, instead of βασῖ-σι,  βαρῦ-σι we find 
βάσε-σι and βαρέ-σι, with the same vowel as the rest of the 
plural (p. 95). From νέκυς we have Epic νέκυσσι as well as 
νεκύ-εσσι. From βασιλεύς we have βασιλεῦ-σι, shortened 
according to rule (p. 66 ) from βασιλην-σι, as also is ναυ-σί 
from vav-sí. Regularly, of course, σ between vowels should 
disappear, but from the influence of the love of uniformity 
intervocalic σ was kept in the dative on the analogy of forms 
where it was not intervocalic, e. g. θρικ-σι, θριξἰ. 

In Liquid stems we find the weak stem in πατρά-σι, Sk. 
piff-su, while on the other hand φρε-σί has replaced φρα-σι 
for $pp-c:, and has kept the ε of the other cases. 

In .S-stems we have ἔπεσ-σι, Att. ἔπε-σι, or with doubling of 


Instru- 
mental. 


Singular 
Number. 
Nomina- 
tive. 


Vocative. 
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the stem the Homeric ἐπέ-εσ-σι for ἐπεσ-εσ-σι. From εἰδώς 
we have εἶδόσι (εἶδ-Εοτ-σι), with the stem of εἶδότες, etc., but 
with the weak stem we should have rather had εἶδυσι (εἶδ- 
νσ-σι). 

An Zmnsírumeníal ending appears in λύκοι, Sk. v/Aàss, 
pointing to an original L-E. -ózs. Upon this model probably 
rose the datives of the A4-declension in -αις, which only thrice 
occur in Homer. There is no corresponding ending -azs 
from this declension in Sanskrit. "The instrumental ending 
-φι(ν) appears in Homer, both as plural and singular, e. g. 
the plur. θεό-φιν, θύρη-φιν, στήθεσ-φι, as well as the sing. 
στρατό-ϕιν, βίη-φι, ἴ-φι. 


Της LariN Noun-SvsrEM. 


The Latin noun-system differs from the Greek in having 
no dual, with the exception of the isolated forms duo, ambo, 
and possibly the neuters of the fourth declension corzz, ger. 
It has an ablative in common use in the singular and some 
considerable remains of a locative. "The dat.-abl. plural of 
A- and Ó-stems is instrumental in origin. 

The case endings are as follows :— 

INomrnafive.—' The normal ending is -s, which, however, 
often disappears under the laws governing final combinations 
of consonants in Latin. "Thus corresponding to the Greek 
ἀγρός we should have Latin *agros, but ro unaccented seems 
to become er (compare p. 38), and agers passes into ager. 
fferenis becomes /erens, but Aomons becomes oro, if this last 
type is not formed merely by a lengthening of the last vowel 
οἱ the stem, like Gk. ἄκμων. 

Corresponding to the Greek type πολίτης we find in Old 
Latin far:cidas, hos/icapas, etc. In later times the masculine 
A-stems have been assimilated {ο the more common 
feminine (ῥοεία). 

Vocaítve.—A. distinct form is only found in O-stems, 
when the termination is -e. 
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Accusative.— The normal suffix is -5 after vowels, -m Accusa- 
(-em) after consonants. In the majority of Z-stems, however, ντε. 
the termination -ez, on the analogy of the consonantal stems, 
has become more usual, -£z often surviving only in stereo- 
typed adverbial forms ( Par/im, praesertim, etc.). 

JNVeuter nom. and acc. in the case of O-stems take -», else- 
where consist of the pure stem modified by the laws of final 
combinations, e. g. cor(d), Jac(/). Sometimes they are assi- 
milated to the masculine, as in the adjs. felix, ingens. 

Genifiye.— he terminations are (1) -os in the old Latin Genitive. 
senaíu-os, passing into -«s in Cerer-us. (2) -is, the normal 
termination of the third declension and often also of the 
fourth (sema£u-is). 'This termination, though unknown to 
Greek, finds its parallel in other L-E. languages. (3) -zin 
O- and A-stems (mensa-z — mensae, domtno-i — domini). (4) 

-às, the original termination in A-stems, surviving in classical 
Latin in /amil-as. 

Dative.—The termination seems to have been -a?, and in Dative. 

the oldest Latin we find fopulo? Romano: (for populo-a?). But 
in all declensions a confusion has arisen between the dative, 
locative, instrumental and ablative endings, and the difficulty 
of deciding the origin of any given form is increased by the 
fact that at a certain period of the language -ez, -Z or -é seem 
to have been used indifferently to represent the same sound. 
For instance, in Z-stems ove, also written ove? and ovi, was 
used in the sense of the dative, but whether in origin it is 
dative or locative is uncertain. JMensae (mensa-i) seems to be 
locative (cf. Aomae), but domino may be ablative (cf. 
Coriního). 

Locatipe.— The termination is -ἕ, which certainly survives Locative. 
in domz, humi, etc. In some adverbial forms we get ter- 
minations in -Z and -: side by side, e.g. peregré and peregri. 

The -ἕ strictly belongs to consonantal stems, a final -7 be- 
coming -ἕ regularly in Latin (maré, stem mari-), the -i to {- 
stems by contraction with the final vowel. 
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Ablative. Allafrve.—' The termination is -d, but the final vowel of the 
stem is lengthened before the consonant, so that probably 
the termination also contained a vowel. The consonant is 
lost in classical Latin, but in early Latin we find forms like 
Gnaivód (Gnaeo?), and the forms med, fed are common in 
Plautus, both as ablatives and by a further extension as accu- 
satives. An ending with adverbial meaning is -/us, e.g. f/tundi- 
fus, peni-lus, in-Ius, Gk. év-rós. Another ending with ablatival 
meaning comes in :z-de, un-de. 

Instru- Instrumental.—'The termination is -Z, which must become 

menta. — in later Latin -Z, and therefore coalesces with the locative. 
Any certain trace of it is therefore hard to find. manz, e. g., 
may be (1) instr. for mazu-e, (2) abl. for mand. Possibly 
the adv. quz stands for qgui-e (from qui-s) as fi/t for fi/ie. 

The Dual survives in azóo, duo, perhaps oc£ó, and possibly 
in the neuters of the fourth declension which denote a pair of 
things—7enZ, corn (p. 105). 


The Plural — J/Vomznattve.— The endings are (1) -és, which with 7- and U- 
νὰ stems contracts with the final vowel to -es, -s, e.g. βαγέξε, 
tive. πο ες. "The long vowel may have been transferred to con- 
sonantal stems, as in fedes, or the lengthening may be due to 
the analogy of the accusative. "There is no certain trace of 
this ending in 4-stems in Latin. (2)In O- and 4-stems 
the terminations were originally -oz, -a? as in Greek, and may 
be explained as borrowed from the pronominal declension 
(isfz, is/ae). mensa? becomes zensae asin the gen. sing. The 


forms of the O-declension were successively ῥοβίοε, popie, 


poplei, popuh. 
Accusa- Accusafíve.—'The termination is -2s after a vowel, be- 
uve. coming -s with a lengthening of the preceding vowel (eguos 


— equó-ns), and -zs after a consonant (edes — pedgs). In | 
J-stems the proper form is ovis (ovi-7s), but the analogy 

of the consonantal stems has produced the by-form 

0ves. 
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In the case of neuters the original termination -ᾱ (Sk. 
yugá) of the O-declension has become universal, but the 
final vowel has been shortened, except in e.g. qguadrà-ginia 
and in some adverbs like :»/ered.  fri-giníà preserves the 
older form of the neuter plural of Z-stems (p. 107). 

Genifive.— The endings are (1) -/m becoming -iZm inGenitive. 
consonantal, 7/- and U-stems, which also survives in some 
forms of the O- and A-stems (duum-virum, falentum, am- 
phorum). "Very frequently consonantal stems have an ὁ 
inserted before the termination on the analogy of the 7-stems 
(czvitattum, stem. czvilaf-). (2) -sóm becoming -rum. This 
strictly belongs to the pronominal declension, but is the 
ordinary ending in the 4-, O- and É-stems, the penultimate 
vowel being always long. 

* Dattive and Ablatíve.—(1) .A- and O-stems have an instru- Dative 
mental form, zensis, equis standing for mensázs, equots (Sk. e ative. 
instr. άρνᾶές). In Old Latin we find o/oes (1419), which seems 

an intermediate form. (2) ΑΙ other stems have -δῆς, appa- 

rently answering to the Sk. ending -Ayas, but the corres- 
pondence is not exact. All consonantal stems insert an 7 

before the termination on the analogy of the Z-stems (voc-z- 

óus, stem voc- ; contrast Sk. vag-óAyas). 


Tue Ῥεονουνς. 


The Pronouns (ἀντωνυμίαι) were so called from the fact of The Pro- 
their being able to take the place of a noun. For the purpose ο 
of considering their inflexions they may be divided into those 
which mark the distinctions of gender and those which do 
not. 


I. PRoNouNs wirHOoUT ΡΙ5ΤΙΝΟΤΙΟΝ OF GENDER. 


The Personal Pronouns do not mark distinctions of Personal 
gender. They are remarkable for the number of different Fronouns. 
stems employed in their declension. 


First per- 
sonal pro- 
noun. 


Second 
personal 
pronoun. 
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First! Personal Pronoun. 


Nom. Sing. ἐγώ, before vowels in Homer ἐγών, Boeotian ló, iáw, 
Latin ego, later ερὺ. The relation of this case to Sk. αλά and the cases 
from the stems µε-, µο- is obscure. 

Acc. ἐμέ and enclitic µε, Lat. ze, with vowel lengthened in a mono- 
syllable ending in a vowel. 

Dat. ἐμοί, uot Sk. 216, Lat. sz, Dor. ἐμ-ίν (often accusat.). Lat. s:52 
to some extent answers to Sk. dat. máAyar. 

Gen. ἐμε-σιο, ἐμεῖο, ἐμέο, ἐμεῦ, ἐμοῦ, μεῦ, poU. "These forms are geni- 
tives of possessive stems with suffix -σιο. 

There is a Doric gen. with suffix -ς, ἐμέος, ἐμοῦς, ἐμεῦς, on the analogy 
of the consonantal declension, and in Homer ἐμέ-θεν with an abla- 
tival suffx. The Latin genitives are 7 and old Latin form sis 
with suffix -5. 


The stem of the Dual is νω-. 


Nom. and Acc. vài, Att. vo. 
Gen. and Dat. váiv, Att. νῷν. 


This stem supplies the plural of the first personal pronoun 
in Latin. 

The stem of the plural is Aeol. ἀμμε, Att. ἡμε- Sk. 
asma-, pointing back to L.-E. gsme-. Originally the in- 
flexional endings were not plural, as can be seen in the 
Homeric acc. ágpe.— Later on the plural endings were added. 

Nom. plural Aeol. dapes, Doric ápés, Att. ἡμεῖς for original ἀμμε. 
The ending of ἡμεῖς is due to the analogy of such forms as σαφεῖ». 

Acc. Epic and Aeol. ἄμμε, Ion. ἡμέας, Att. ἡμᾶς, and poet. ἦμας. 

Dat. Aeol. ἄμμὶν, ἅμμι, Dor. ἁμίν, Att. ἡμῖν, poet. ἡμιν. 

Gen. Aeol. ἀμμέων, Dor. apéov, Att. ἡμῶν for an original sing. ἆμμειο 
like the sing. ἐμεῖο. 

The aspirate of the Att. and Doric forms is due to the 
analogy of üpeis. 


Second Personal Pronoun. 


Nom. Sing. Epic τύνη, Dor. 72, Att. σύ, Lat. /. The « in Attic has 
come in from other cases where it stands for original £y, e.g. in the acc. 
τε — Dor. ré, Att. σέ. The form τίν in Theocritus answers to the 
accusatives µίν, vív of the third personal pronoun. 

Dat. τοι, Dor. τοί, Att. σοί, Sk. 7e; Latin £:5?, more or less corres- 
ponding to Sk. dat. ZiAyazm. 
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Gen. r[e-a:0, σεῖο, aéo, σεῦ, Att. co), Dor. τέο, τεῦ, τέος, reUs, Latin 
£ut, older {ῇ5. 


Nom. and Acc. Dual e$ói, σφώ. 

Gen. and Dat. Dual σφᾶϊν, oov. 

The stem is obscure. 

The stem of the Plural is ópe-, Sk. yusma-, I.-E. iusme-, 
to which, as with the first person, plural endings have been 
added. "The aspirate of the Greek stem is regular in Attic 
and Doric. "The original inflexion should have run— 


μμε, ὑμμειο, ὑμμι. 


The stem vó(s)- of the Latin is unknown in Greek, but 
answers to Sk. vas. 


Third Personal Pronoun. 

The stem of the third person is σξε- eFo-, Sk. sva-, with a Third 
fuller form σεξε-, eeFo-, Old Latin sovo- from seuo-, which, Pun. 
being as an enclitic unaccented, becomes suu-s (p. 35). 

Acc. cfe, €, Epic &£, Lat. sz. 
Dat. cfFoi, ol, Epic éoc. 
Gen. σβε-σιο, elo, £o, εὖ, οὗ. 

The stem σφε-, σφο-, appears in the forms σφι, edu, σφισίν, 
as well as in the plural σφεῖς, σφῶ», etc. and the dual σφωΐ, : 
σφωῖν. Originally the stem may have come from an instru- 
mental σ-φι and been extended. 

Out of the double form of the stem σΓε- and σεξε- rose the 
two forms of the reflexive. 

σ[ε-αντον — σξ-αυτον ---Γαυτον —abróv. 
σεΓε-αντον -- σε[-αντον -- éFavrov — éavróv. 

In the same way σεανυτόν, cavróv must be referred to the 
two stems τεΓε- and rfFo-. 

The original Latin abl. is sed, which survives as a con- 
junction and preposition in the forms séZ, sed-2/:o, etc. When 
used as an abl. it naturally loses the 7 in classical Latin, but 
the parallel forms med, {2ᾷ are not uncommon in Plautus as 
ablatives, and also, by a confusion of forms, as accusatives. 

I 


Pronouns, 
with dis- 
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gender. 


ékeivos. 
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Possessive pronouns are forms from the stems of the 
personal pronouns used adjectivally and declined as O-stems, 
e. g. ἐμό-ς, σός for r[ó-s, ós Sk. sva-. For the plural in Attic we 
find ἡμέ-τερο-ς, ὑμέ-τερο-ς, cf. Lat. sosfer, vester with compara- 
tive terminations, but in Aeolic ἄμμος, ὄμμος, Dor. duós, ὑμός. 

Σφός and σφέτερος have been formed on the analagy of ὅς 
and ἡμέτερος. 


II. PRoNovuNs wHicH MARK THE DisTINCTIONS OF GENDER. 


The article ó, 7, τό was, like all definite articles, demonstra- 
tive in its origin, as we see from its Homeric uses. 6, 7, ró 
answer to Sanskrit σά, sd, £d. The final consonant of the 
neuter of this type is to be seen in Lat. 17, quod, as well as 
in Sk. /ád, and in Greek ποδ-απός, etc. "The declension of 
ὁ, ἡ, τό and the nominal O-declension have been assimilated 
to one another. 

The noms. plural οἱ, αἱ, for original τ-οί, τ-αί as in Doric, 
Sk. {6, have become the model for the nom. pl. of A4- and O- 
nominal declensions. 'The fem. gen. pl. τᾶων corresponds to 
Sanskrit /4sàm, and became the model for the gen. pl. of the 
A-declension, e.g. θεάων, θεῶν. With addition of suffix -δε to 
the stem of the article pronoun we have ὅ-δε, ἤ-δε, τό-δε, and 
from the same stem the adverbs ὧδε and ὥς (so). 

The origin of οὗτος can perhaps be seen in τοῦτο for τό- 
i-ró, which comes from a doubling of the demonstrative con- 
nected by $,the reduced form of αὖ, answering to the enclitic 
Sanskrit particle v, which means 'further.' 

In Attic ἐκεῖνς, poetic κεῖνος, the diphthong -ει- is not 
original, and before the archonship of Eucleides was repre- 
sented on Attic inscriptions by -e-. Lesbian κῆνος, Doric 
κῆνος, Τῆνος. 

The origin of the oxytone αὐτός is unknown ; its declension 
resembles that of 6, 7, τό. | 

The stem of the relative ὅ-ς, ἤ, 0 answers to Sk. yá-s, I.-E. 
io-s. Το this stem we may refer the relative adverb ὡς. 
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The interrogative stem I.-E. go- appears as πο- in Att. moi, 
70), πό-τερος, etc., and κο- in Ionic xo?, etc. The Lat. stem is 
qu0-. The L.-E. ge- appears as re- in Ion. réo, τέφ, τέων, 
τέοισι, Átt. τοῦ, τῷ, etc. "The Lat. stem is gze-. 

The composite stem ó-mo- is to be found only in adverbial ὁπο-. 
forms, e.g. ὅπου, ὅπως, lon. óxes. The forms ὅππως, ὄκκως 
came from ὁδ-πως, ὁδ-κως by assimilation of the nom. acc. 
neut. 

Gk. rís, interrogative, as well as the indefinite and enclitic rís. 
τις, Lat. φας, has in the Greek inflexion a nasal which does 
not appear elsewhere. The stem τι- appears in the dat. pl. 
τίσι and the neuter sing. τί, and is also to be found in Ion. 
ἄσσα, Átt. drra. Original τια, used as an enclitic, passed to 
σσα, rra, and the forms deca, árra are due to the fact that 
σσα, rra Occur only after neuter plurals ending in a, e.g. ΑΓ. 
Kan. 172 móc! ἄττα; for πόσα rra ; 

The » of the oblique cases was probably extended from 
the acc. sing. τινα. The regular accusative would be τι», but 
just as Ζῆνα with a doubled accusative ending rose out of Ζῆν 
and led to a new formation Ζηνός, so out of rw came τινα, and 
led to the inflexions τινος, rw, etc. 

The adjectival τόσος, πόσος, and ὅσος answer to the in- τόσος, etc. 
declinable Lat. /o/, quo/. "They have probably been formed 
by the addition of the suffix -ιο from indeclinable words, 
which have now disappeared in Greek, e.g. ror-4o-s, τόσσος, 
τόσος. 

We may refer the adverbial suffixes -θεν, -θι, -θα, -κι 
to a pronominal origin. 'To -θεν, as in αἰνόθεν αἰνῶς, and 
-θι, as in ἠῶθι πρό, we can find no parallel in the cognate 
languages. With -κι, as in οὐκί, πολλάκι, we can compare 
A.-S. A7, the neuter of Ze. 

Some of the pronominal stems in Latin may be briefly Latin pro- 


noticed :— nominal 
stems. 


to- in /a-m, tu-m, is-fe (older zs-£us), {9-έ, fa-/is, etc. 
i- in 2-5, {-δέ, i-a, i-tem, etc., with the strong form εξ in e(z)a. 
I2 


The 
Numerals. 
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ho- in ές (Ao-i-ce), ho-die, ha-c, Àu-c, etc. 

ο) - in o/-/us (1/le is later and on the model of zse), s-fra, ol-im. 

al-, alio- in ad-ter, alio-s. 

qui-, Gk. τι- in qui-s, qui-d, qui-a, quó- ; Gk. wo- in qui /guo-1), etc. 

quà-, Gk. τε- apparently in coffidie, cuises for quettidie, quesus. 

The relation of uer, ubi, etc. to the Gk. stem πο- in πότερος 
is very obscure, for while the meaning and formation are in 
many cases identical, there is no trace of an initial guttural 
in Latin. In zec-ui, etc. the c probably belongs to the 
negative, and it is not found at all in zeuzer. 

The characteristic points of the inflexion of pronouns as 
distinguished from that of substantives are as follows :— 

Nom. Sing. masc. and fem. in -7Z, qwuo-i (gui), gua-i (guae), etc. 

Nom. Sing. neut. in -d, quo-d, qui-d, 2stu-d, τί-(δ), τό-(δ). 

Gen. Sing. in -ἴμς (only in Latin, unless we see it in the Greek 
έμε-ιος, éueUs—but it is not found with the personal pronouns in Latin;. 

Nom. Plur. masc. and fem. in -z, Ao-i (A), Aa-: (Aae), ol, ai, etc. 

Gen. Plur. in -so» with a preceding long vowel, originating apparently 
in the feminine, 250-rum, istà-rum, τά-ων (τῶν), etc. 

The forms for the nom. and gen. plural have, as already 
explained, been extended to the corresponding cases of the 
4- and O-declension of substantives. 


Ture ΝύΝΕΕΑΙς. 


One. (1) Stem som-, sem-, sgi-, sth-.. Greek ópós, ὅμοιος, ὁμοῦ, 
eis (σεμςε), & (σεμ), µία (σµ-ία), μῶνυξ (σµ-ωνυξ), dpa («πεια, an 
instrumental), ἆ-πλοῦς (s7:-), ἄ-λοχος (5Πι-). Latin sém-piex, 
smn-gul, sim-iis. Simul is probably related {ο Gk. ἄμυδις, 
as aliud to. ἄλλυδι. — Sezel is better divided se-me/, where 
the termination is the same as in Germ. ezz-zal, the original 
meaning being ' a time by itself.' 

(2) Stem oi»o-. Greek ois. Latin ormos, oenus, unus, cf. 
noenum Ξ-- ne-o num 

The Homeric ἴα, i$ are obscure. erendi cannot be 
connected with 4zus, but more probably contains a similar 
form to Gk. παρά (er). 
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Two. We have a dual form, duow (originally before vowels), 
duo (before consonants): in composition also duo- (8f ó8«xa), 
du- (Bp-is, bis). "The form δύο as well as δύω appears in 
Homer, who uses it as indeclinable. In later Greek we find 
plural forms δύας, δυσέ, etc., and so exclusively in Latin. 

Three. Stem /rei-, /ri-, in τρεῖς, fres (/reies), τρί-ς, τρίτος. 

Four. Stems quefuor-, gfur-. The relation of these forms 
is an exceedingly difficult question. Sanskrit has a cardinal 
catváras, an ordinal /uríyas, apparently for &ur-ryas, shewing 
the reduced stem. Greek has τέττυρες and τέτορες (Doric), 
τέσσερες (Ionic), τέτταρες (Attic), shewing a vowel gradation 
in the last syllable of the stem. "The Homeric πίσυρες is said 
to be Aeolic, and seems to represent the reduced stem g/ur- 
" with the velar becoming - before the dental, the ι being 
inserted for the sake of euphony. In τέτρα-τος, τέταρ-τος the 
2 has left no trace. The reduced root perhaps appears in 
τρυ-φάλεια for πτρυ-φαλεια (I.-E. gfur-). 

In Latin the a of guaffuor is a. difficulty, but σµε- is un- 
known in Latin at the beginning of a word except when 
"followed by 7, and as the regular *co/fuvor would have borne 
no resemblance to the cognate forms, the a may have been 
introduced from the ordinal guarzus. "The d in quadruplex, 
etc. is unexplained. 

Five. 1.-E. pénge, Sk. páfica, Gk. πέντε, Latin quinque for 
*5engue by an assimilation of the labial to the guttural as 
prope stands for proque (cf. proximus). πέμπτος, quin(c)/us 
are regular. 

Six. I.-E. sueks, Sk. sás, Gk. ἕξ, Lat. sex. 

Seven. I.-E. sep!m, Sk. saptá, Gk. ἑπτά, Lat. sedem. 

Eg ht. 1.-E. okfo(u), Sk. asta, astdtí, Gk. ὀκτώ, Lat. ocfo. 

Aitne. L.-E. πέμπι, Sk. náva, Gk. év-véfa, Lat. novem. The 
Greek ordinal shews a single nasal in ἕνατο. The details of 
the various forms and the meaning of the first syllable in 
Greek are obscure. 

Ten. 1.-E. dekg, Sk. dága, Gk. δέκα, Lat. decem. 
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T'wenty. Sk. vinga!f, Gk. εἴκατι, εἴκοσι, Lat. vigrnít. The 
Doric εἴκατι may stand for Εεικῃτι, and the o of εἴκοσι come 
from the ordinal εἴκοστος («ixovr-ros). The origin of the first 
syllable is obscure. The example of the German languages 
would lead us to look for a compound of which the first 
element signifies *two;' but though dwz- after a vowel in 
Latin might become w:-, as «πας becomes suavis, this will 
not account for the Greek and Sanskrit forms. The 6 of 
the Latin is also unexplained, though it may be due to the 
following z. 

The higher numerals are formed by the addition in Greek 
Οἱ -xovra, in Latin of -gzz/a, to the simple numeral, but 
always with a long vowel preceding the termination. ὀγδοή- 
κοντα seems earlier than oc/ogznía, of which a bye-form 
ocíuagtnia exists, which has influenced the form of sepíua- 
ginía. This is only one of the many cases of the influence 
of assimilation and analogy, which, as we should expect, is 
specially common in the numerals. But in most cases its 
working is so obvious as not to require illustration. 

Hundred. 1.-E. &plóm, Gk. ἑκατόν, Lat. cenfum.  'The prefix 
in Greek is unexplained. 'The suffix -mgez/; which is so 
largely used to form the multiples in Latin originates with 
forms like sepiingeni: (sephmknif). The Greek suffix -κοσιοι 
corresponds to the Sk. -£a/ya (Dor. -κατιοι) but has the vowel 
Of -xovra. 

The Gk. χέλιοι (in Hom. -χἕλοι) goes back to a stem χεσλο-, 
Sk. sa-Aásra, Dor. χήλιοι, Aeol. χέλλιοι, which should strictly 
in Attic become χείλιοι. — Mille, milia may be akin to μύριοι. 

The numerals in the other series may be treated more 
briefly. 

πρῶτος, Dor. πρᾶτος, is superlative in form, like $rzmus. 
δεύτερος has nothing to do with δύω, but is related to δεύομαι 
as secundus to sequor. ἑβδομ-ος, seplim-us, decim-us shew the 
original final nasal of the stem, the suffix being simply -ος, 
which in δέκατος has been supplanted by -ros. 
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Bini stands for duoinoi (Engl. wars) as bis for duis, and 
from this form the suffix -zzz has been extended in the 
distributives to £rznz, quint. 

JVonus for noumus may owe its second z to assimilation. 
The later ordinals are formed with the suffix -/fzus, -simus 
—4Ahus, vueszmus — vikni-fimus ; and then -e(m)s?mus was 
taken as the suffix throughout the series. 

Ter beside τρίς may represent an unaccented form, perhaps 
originating in some phrase like δές e/ /er pronounced with 
one accent. The same theory will account for /er/tus beside 
τρίτος Where the Sk. /r/fya shews the root syllable to have 
been originally unaccented (p.76). Quafer (instead of *quafur) 
would seem to owe its final vowel to /e. "The rest present 
no special difficulty. The adverbs in -zzs seem to be 
originally substantival; cf. /rzens, τριάς (/rrigs). 


CHAPTER IX. 


Της VERBA. 


Verb Finite  FoR the sake of practical convenience two main divisions 

and In- of the verb are made, into forms Z?z:/e and forms Zsfinite. 
The forms of the Verb Finite contain elements signifying 
differences of person, number, time, and modality, and are 
distinguished from other parts of speech by the union in one 
and the same word of SSuljec! and Predicafe, which are sever- 
ally expressed in the ending and the stem. "The endings are 

called Person-Endings. "The Verb Infinite in the Infinitives, 
Participles, and Verbal nouns belongs properly to the nominal 
class. The Infinitive in Greek for instance was, as we shall 
see, originally the dative-of an abstract noun. 

Inflexional — In Inflexional languages like Greek and Latin there is a 

forms. ^ great variety of grammatical forms. The Greek approxi- 
mates most closely to the Sanskrit, and from a comparison 
of these two languages we obtain our idea of the structure 
of the Indo-European Verb. (Greek and Latin mark by 
changes of form the character of the predication and the 
mental attitude of the speaker. "This is what we understand 
by differences of Mood (ἐγκλίσεις). Differences of time are 
marked by differences of 7:*zse (χρόνο, which again are 
expressed by change of form. So too with differences of 
Person (mpósemov) in the subject of the proposition; of 
JNumber (ἀριθμός); of the state of the subject (διάθεσις), 
which we call Poe. ΑΙ the foregoing differences of 
form are embraced under the general term of Conjugation 
(συζυγία). 
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The first distinction to be noted in the Greek verb is that Thematic 
between ZZematic and JVon-themattc Stems. and Non- 
Thematic Stems are those in which the termination is Stems. 
preceded by the vowels e and o, of which o appears before 
nasals and e before other letters, e. g. λύ-ο-μεν, λύ-ε-τε, λύουσι 

(Ξλυ-ο-ντι). 

The name ZZema/ implies that the addition of the 
vowels ε and o forms the verbal stem into a new theme. 
Just as the addition of the primary suffix -ο- makes λογ-ο- a 
nominal stem, so the addition of -o- makes Aey-o- a tense 
stem. 

In the Subjunctive Mood this thematic vowel is lengthened 
and we have λύ-ω-μεν, λύ-η-τε, λύ-ω-σι. 

Non-thematic stems do not shew this variable « and o, but 
with them the ending is added directly to the root or stem, 
e. g. ἐσ-μέν, ἵδ-μεν, λελύκα-μεν, ἐλύσα-μεν. 


Person. .Endings. 


The origin of the Person-Endings is uncertain. They are Person 
perhaps to be referred back to Pronominal roots, but it is endings. 
impossible. to trace the history of their development from 
2 primitive form. 

The Person-Endings are: 

(1) Primary,i.e.those used in the Present, Perfect and 
Future Indicative and in the Subjunctive Mood. 

(2) Secondary, i.e. those used in the ZZis/ortcal tenses, the 
Imperfect, Aorist and Pluperfect of the Indicative and in the 
Optative. | 

(3) Those of the Imperative Mood. 


The Person-Endings of the Active Voice are as follows : 


Firs! Person Singular. Active. 
(1) Primary ending, (i) -μι in non-thematic verbs, e. g. ἵστη- First sing. 
µι, and in the optative of most thematic verbs, e. g. φέροι-μι; act. 
(ii) -ω in thematic verbs, e.g. φέρω. "The Sanskrit ending is 


Second 
sing. act. 


Third pers. 
sing. act. 
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always -m:z. In the Perfect the ending is -a, which seems to 
be original. 

(2) Secondary, -» for L.-E. -, e. g. ἔφερο-ν, Sk. άδλαγα-πι. 

After consonants -» becomes sonant and appears as -a, 
6. g. 7a for e-m. This -a has by analogy replaced -ον in the 
forms εἶπ-α and ἤνεγκ-α. 

It has been supposed that the secondary endings of thematic verbs, 
L.-E. -om, -es, -et, Gk.-or, -es, -e, and Sk. -as, -as, -a£, are earlier in origin 
than the primary. In Sanskrit the primary endings seem formed by adding 
-i to the secondary, e. g. -àz;i (with long vowel), -ασέ, -a/? answering to the 
Greek non-thematic endings -μι, -σι, -τι. In the Greek thematic endings 
-«, -εις, -ει, it has been suggested! that 1 has been is5/£xed or passed into 
the preceding syllable. Thus φέρω -- φεροα -- φεροια — φεροιπε, where 
21 has become sonant ; φέρεις is for φερε-ι-ς and φέρει for φερε-ι-τ. This 
theory does not account for Lat. feró (p. 148). 


Second Person Singular. 

(1) Primary, -σι, in Sanskrit 24ára-s:. In Greek this end- 
ing only appears in the Substantive verb, viz. Homeric ἐσ-σι. 

In Thematic verbs the ending of the present is -εις, e. g. 
φέρεις. 

The ending of the 2nd sing. perf. act. was -θα which 
answers to Sk. -/Aa, and survives in οἶσ-θα for οἶδ-θα, Sk. 
véf-fha, and ἠἦσ-θα, which points back to an old perfect 7a, 
Sk. dsa, ἦσθα, etc. 

In the Homeric ἐθέλῃ-σθα, βάλοι-σθα, etc., -σθα has replaced 
-θα on the analogy of οἶσ-θα, ᾖσ-θα, in which the σ belongs 
to the stem (cf. p. 126). 

(2) The secondary ending is -s, e.g. ἔφερε-ς, Φέροι-ς, 
ἵστη-ς, ἔλυσα-ς. 


Third Person Szngular. 


(1) Primary ending -τι, in ἐσ-τί, Sanskrit &s-/z, Doric δίδω- 
τι, Attic δίδω-σι, Sanskrit dádà-/i. 
This is the ending in Greek of the third sing. of the -μι 
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conjugation generally. It also appears in the Epic ἐθέλῃσι, 
ἄγησι, etc., but here the iota subscript points to an extension 
of the proper ending by an external addition. "The ending is 
almost confined to the Homeric poems and exists side by 
side with the normal -ῃ. 

In the thematic conjugation we have the ending -« in the 
Pres., e. g. φέρει, Sanskrit 2Aára-i.  'The corresponding form 
to the Sanskrit would in Greek be φερετι, and this according 
to rule would pass to φερεσ.. But φέρεις, φέρει seem to have 
secondary endings, -s, -r with preceding « like optat. φέρο-ι-ς, 
φέρο-ι-(τ). 

(2) Secondary ending originaly -τ:---ἔφερετ), Sanskrit 
ábhara!; φέροι(τ), Sanskrit ὀλάγεί. 

The / remains in Latin (e.g. era/), but according to rule 
has disappeared in Greek. — Latin has -/ in the perfect cecidz/ 
where Greek has only -ε, as in οἶδε, Sanskrit véga. 

The ending of the third sing. of the sigmatic aorist is -e, 
just as in the third sing. of the perfect. Thus ἐδεικ-σε (έδειξε), 
is like the perfect οἶδ-ε, and has not the same vowel as 
ἐδεικ-σας (ἔδειξας). 


First Person Plural. 


The ending in Attic in both primary and historical tenses First plur. 
is-uev. In Doric we find the ending -ues. In Sanskrit we ***- 
have primary -7:a5, secondary -za. 

The Sanskrit -γιας and the Latin -»zs appear to point to 
a primary ending in 5. In both Greek and Latin there is but 
one ending for all tenses. 


Second Person Plural. 


Primary and Secondary ending -τε. Sanskrit has primary Second 
-/ha, secondary -/a. plural. 

In the perfect -6ε is the ending immediately after the full : 
root, e.g. Epic κέκραχ-θε Elsewhere we have -re, e.g. 
πεπόνθα-τε. 


Third 
plural. 
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Third Person Plural. 

(1) Primary endings: 

(a) -ντι, L-E. -n/j, e.g. Doric Φφέρο-ντι, Att. φέρονσι, Sk. 
bhára-nti. In Homer we have τιθεσι (τιθε-ντε), διδοῦσι 
(διδο-ντι). 

(P) -ωντι, -ᾱσι, I.-E. -2/£ accented, e. g. Epic ἔ-ᾱσι, Att. ἴ-ασι, 
Sk. s-ánii, y-ánhi, ἀγνύ-ᾶσι, µεμά-ᾶσι. Α5 hiatus was not ad- 
missible in the original language, the hiatus of the Greek forms 
seems to point to -σᾶσι as the original ending, as in ἴσᾶσι for 
ἱδ-σᾶσι, and εἴξᾶσι for εἶκ-σᾶσι. — Sanskrit has vid£s, as against 
Gk. Ειδ-σᾶσι. It may therefore be that in the perfect -σᾶσι 
has replaced a shorter ending -σι, e. g. ἶδ-σι. If so the longer 
ending is due to the analogy of ἔ-ᾶσι, ἶ-ᾶσι, which have also 
provided the type for Att. τιθἐ-ᾶσι, διδό-ᾶσι. 

(c) -ἅτι, -ἄσι, L.-E. -/£ unaccented. Homer has λελόγχ-ᾶσι, 
πεφύκ-ᾶσι, and there is a. Doric form ἐθώκ-ᾶτι.  Βαϊ this is an 
unusual ending for the perfect, and is formed probably on the 
analogy of -ἅται of the middle, e.g. τετεύχ-αται. See p. 126. 
If -σι were the original ending in the perfect, πεφύκ-ᾶσι could 
stand for πεφυξι with a of the perfect intruded. ΟΙ. p. 158. 

(2) Secondary endings : 

(2) -»(r), I.-E. -27, ἔφερο-ν, Lat. era-n. 

(5) -ov(7), I.-E. -2, ἔλυσ-αν. 

From Non-thematic verbs we have the Homeric ἔστα», ἔβαν, 
ἔφα», etc. 

The optative ending is -εν, e. g. εἷ-εν, but an earlier -ᾱαν is 
justified by the Elean ἀποτίνοι-αν, συνέ-αν, and the so-called 
Aeolic aorist optative, e. g. τίσει-αν. The ending -εν may have 
been assimilated to the quality of the vowel in εἴ-ην, εἴ-ης, or 
followed the analogy of the aor. ἐφάν-η», ἐφάν-ης, pl. ἔφαν-εν. 

The ending -σαν appears in the strong aor. ἔβη-σαν (ἔβην), 
ἔθε-σαν, ἔγνω-σαν, in the optat., as in Epic σταίησαν and εἴη-σαν, 
and in late forms like ἐλάβο-σαν, and is probably due to the 
analogy of the sigmatic aorist, e. g. ἔλυσ-αν. It also appears 


in the plupf., e. g. Epic τέθνασαν, and in the aor. pass. 
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For the rst pers. dual Greek has no separate form. 'The active 
For the second and third we have primary -τον, -τον dual end- 


"ings. 
secondary -TOP, -τᾶν (-την). 

The primary endings of the Sanskrit -/Aas, -/as have no re- 
semblance to the Greek, but the secondary ἁδλαγα-ίαπι, 
ábhara-iàm answer to ἐφέρε-τον, ἐφερέ-την. 

In Homer there are three instances (διώκε-τον, ἐτεύχε-τον, 
λαφύσσε-τον) of a 3rd dual impf. in -rov. On the other 
hand the use of the termination -την for the second pers. is 
common in Greek. 

The Middle Endings. 
Primary -pat, Secondary -μᾶν (-μη»). First sing. 


In Sanskrit the ending is -ε, e.g. ÓAáre. Greek has midd. 
adopted for all verbs the ending -μαι, which seems non- 
thematic; Sanskrit the ending -e, which seems thematic. 


Second. Person Szngular. 


Primary -σαι, e.g. non-thematic ἵστα-σαι, thematic Φερε- Second 
σαι, Φερε-αι, φέρῃ, Sk. óAára-se. 

Forms like βούλει, οἵει cannot come from βουλεσαι, οἶεσαι : 
they are perhaps active forms in -εσι transferred to the 
middle. 

Secondary -σο, 8. g. ἐφερε-σο, éepeo, ἐφέρου. 

Between two vowels « should by rule disappear, as it does 
in ἐλύσω for ἐλυσασο, but in some cases we find it retained, e.g. 
πρίασο, δίδοσαι, etc., and Epic δύνασαι, µέμνησαι, on the analogy 
of stems ending in a consonant, as in γέγραψαι. 


. Third Person Singular. 


Primary ending -ra, Sanskrit -/e:—dépe-ra, Sanskrit Third sing. 


óbára-te. midd 
Secondary ending -ro, Sanskrit -/a;—édépero, Sanskrit 
ábharalta. 


sing. midd. 


First plur. 
midd. 


Second 
plur. midd. 


Third plur. 
midd. 


First pers. 
dual midd. 
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Firsi Plural Middie. 
Termination -μεθα, Sanskrit -5:aAe. — There isalso in Greek 
the form -μεσθα, which appears in Epic ἱκόμεσθα, yevóueata, 
etc., and in Tragic poetry. 


Second Plural Middie. 

Termination -6e, e. g. ᾖσ-θε We find in Sanskrit, -2Ave for 
primary, -dhvam for secondary ending. There is an unex- 
plained difference between the final vowel in Greek and 
Sanskrit. 

The σ of -σθε, as in φέρε-σ-θε, is not original. Originally 
appearing only in stems ending in σ or a dental, it has passed 
by analogy into all other stems. — T'hus in ᾖσ-θε, λέλησ-θε the 
σ is regular, but not so in λέγε-σ-θε, φέρε-σ-θε. 


Jhird Plural] Middie. 

(1) Primary endings -νται, -αται (-Ώται) :- --ϕέρο-νται, Sanskrit 
ὀΛάγαλήε; εἵ-αται (ἥαται), Sanskrit ἅταίε. 

The rule is that -αται, -ατο should appear after consonants 
and « and v, but -νται, -vro after vowels. 

Thus from pf. stems ending in a consonant we have 
τετάχ-αται, τετράφ-αται, and after « the. Epic κεκλί-αται, κεί-αται 
(κέα-ται), but also βεβλή-αται. In Doric γεγράψαται there is an 
ending -σαται, which may be compared with the -σασι of εἴξᾶσι. 

(2) Secondary ending, -vro, -aro (-77o) :----ἐφέρο-ντο, Sanskrit 
dhharanía ; ei-aro (jaro), Sanskrit saa. 

Apart from the Indicative, -aro appears as ending of the 
Optative Mood, e.g. yevoíaro, ἀπολοίατ. "This ending is 
regular in Homer. 

Before -αται, -aro gutturals and labials were aspirated, e. g. 
ἐτετάχ-ατο, τεθάφ-αται, but not dentals, as in κεχωρίδ-αται, dyo- 


νίδ-αται. 


First Dual Middie. 
"The ending -μεθον of the first pers. dual is only sparingly 
used. "The form bears no resemblance to the Sanskrit -zaZe, 
-vaht, but is like the 1st pers. plural -μεθα. 
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Second and Third Dual Middle. 


Primary, -σθον, -σθον. Secondary, -σθον, -σθαν (-σθην). 2nd and 
These do not resemble the Sanskrit. We cannot therefore 3 dual. 
reconstruct the original form, nor determine the analogy 
upon which these forms arose in Greek. ] 


The name Agmen! is a translation of αὔξησις, and is Áugment. 
applied to the sign of past time in the Z7zs/orica] tenses of 
the Indicative. The Augment is either (1) Sy//aó:c, appearing 
as ε prefixed in verbs which begin with a consonant; or 
(2) Zemporal, where the initial vowel of a verb is lengthened. 
It appears in Sanskrit as well as in Greek. It is to be 
regarded as originally a separate prepositional word ex- 
pressing priority, which in course of time was combined 
with the verb into a single word, e.g. L.-E. 4 Zeigom, is in 
Greek ἔλειπον. Even in Greek there are signs that the aug- 
ment could be detached from the verb. In Homer the syllabic 
augment is often omitted, e.g. βὴ for ἔβη: in Herodotus the 
temporal augment, e.g. ἔρξαν for εἶρξαν. 

The Augment was also originally accented, signs of which 
are that all augmented forms are barytone and the rule of 
Greek compounds by which the accent does not pass back 
beyond the augment, e.g. παρ-έσχον. 

Where the stem of the Verb begins with a vowel we have Temporal 
the Zemporal Augment, e.g. ἦγον. We need not suppose that augment. 
the contraction of e with the vowel of the verb-stem took 
place within the limits of Greek. — The Attic ἦν (eraz), Dor. 
3s, Old Sanskrit s, come from an original I.-E. £ es/, and, as 
ee contracts in Greek into ει, the contraction into η must be 
regarded as prehistoric. Upon the analogy of ἦν, etc., a 
lengthening of the quantity of the initial vowel came to stand 
for the Temporal Augment, e.g. from ὄρνυμι we have ópro, 
whereas é-opro would contract in Greek into οὐρτο, and from 
ἱκετεύω we have ixérevov, not eikerevo, Where ε remains 


’ 


Present 


and Strong 


Aorist 
Stems. 
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before a vowel it is due to the loss of an original consonant, 
e.g. ἐάγη for ἐ-ξαγη, εἶδον for ἐ-ξιδον, εἴπετο {ΟΙ é-aemero, εἵρπον 
for ἐ-σερπον: in the last two c, though not originally initial, 
has passed into the rough breathing. 

In some cases, e.g. ὤκησα from Εοικέω, the initial consonant 
has been forgotten. 

We sometimes find η- as the syllabic augment, e.g. in 
ἠ-δυνάμην, ἤ-μελλον, ἠ-βουλόμην. "This η- may be assumed in 
ἐ-ώρων for ἦ-όρων and ἑ-άλων for ἠ-ᾶλων, where there has been 
metathesis of quantity as in βασιλέᾶ for βασιλῆα. In the 
perfects ἑόρακα, ἑἅλωκα, which do not have an augment, there 
is naturally no trace of η. 

The Augment η- may also be assumed in ἠργαζύμην for 
ἡξεργαζομην, and ἤκαζον for ἠξεικαζον, as compared with the 
perfects εἴργασμαι, εἴκασμαι. 

Where the verb is compounded with a preposition the 
augment comes after the preposition, e.g. ἐν-ῆγον, and some- 
times where the preposition is only apparent, e. g. ἐν-ηντιώμεθα, 
formed from the noun ἐνάντιος, 

In some cases there is double augmentation, e.g. ἠνειχόμην, 
κατ-ε-διῄτω», ἠμφεσβήτουν. 


Zense-Sfems. 


We now pass on to the various Zernse-Sfems of the Verb. 
It is the stem which is the constant elemient in a group of 
related forms. "The termination indicates differences of 
person and number, and also the distinctions of voice which 
express the relation borne by the subject to the action, the 
difference, that is, between Active, Passive, and Middle. 
Differences of Γεηξε (χρόνοι) are expressed by varieties of 
Tense-stem, while to express Modality a suffix is added to 
the Tense-stem. 

The first group of Tense-stems consists of the Presez/ and 
Strong Aoris! stems. "The tenses with present-stem, viz. 
Present and Imperfect, imply continuous state or action, the 
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Aorist signifies a single act or event. "Though different in 
meaning they are similar in form. "Thus ἔφην is an imper- 
fect while ἕστην is an aorist ; ἔγραφον is an imperfect, ἔτραπον 
is an aorist, yet in each case the formation is the same. The 
term Zreseni-sfems therefore can embrace the whole class. 


Present Stems. 


Present-stems may be divided into—I. /Von- ZAematic, II. 
Thematic. 

I. Of Non-Thematic there are four classes : 

(1) Root-class, (2) Reduplicated class, (3) Weak root with 
suffix v), (4) Weak root with suffix va. 

JI. Of Thematic there are five classes : 

(5) Root and thematic -o, -e, (6) Root and --ο, -κε, (7) Root 
and -ro, -re, (8) Root and -σκο, -σκε, (9) Nasal class. 

In Sanskrit there are ten Conjugation Classes distinguished 
according to the formation of the Present-stem. | Answering - 
to the distinction of Non-thematic and Thematic in Greek 
we find in Sanskrit (1) Verbs with stem-variation, the stem 
being sometimes strong and accented, at other times weak 
and unaccented; (2) Verbs with present-stem ending in a 
where the accent is not shifted from the stem to the ending. 
In Greek, Non-thematic stems shew a variation of the stem, 
though this is not accompanied by shifting of the accent. 
The strong stem appears in the active singular, the weak in 
the active plural and throughout the middle. 


(1) The Root Class, where root and verb stem are the 1. The 
same Root Class. 


(a) In some verbs of this class we have stem-variation, 
e.g. εἷ-μι, t-pev, Sk. é-7m2, i-más. In εἷ-μί (-- ἐσ-μι) we have ἐσ- 
throughout in Greek, except in the rst sing. where it changes 
to εἷ- before µ: in Sanskrit we find £s-7:, plur. s-7ás, Greek 
then is without the origina] stem-variation. Jn the imperat. 

K 


2. The Re- 
duplicated 
Stems. 


3. Stems 
with suffix 
-Anu. 
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ἴ-σ-θι we have the weak stem σ-, but the original s-dÀ;, pro- 
nounced z-ZÀ;, has had an ι prefixed in Greek. — Other 
instances of stem-variation are 4/ da, φη-μί, φᾶ-μέν; ^ $a, 
ἔ-φθη-ν, φθᾶ-μενος; ^/ xev, ἔχεα (— é-xeF-a), χύ-μενς. The 
tense ἔχεα should originally have run é-xef-71, e-xev-s, é-xev-r, 
plur. ἔ-χυ-μεν, etc., but ἐχεα- has been taken as the stem and 
extended throughout in ἔχεα, ἔχεας, etc. 

(P) No stem-variation is to be found in ἔ-γνω-ν ἔ-γνω-μεν, 
ἔ-φῦ-ν ἔ-φῦ-μεν, or in the stems of (5-0, χρῆ-σθαι, ἔ-δρᾶ-ν, 
πλῆ-το, and others. 


(2) The Reduplicated Non-thematic Present-stems have ε 
as the vowel of reduplication. Stem variation is shewn in 
ἵ-στη-με, ἵ-στᾶ-μεν; τί-θη-μι, τί-θε-μεν ; δί-δω-μι, δί-δο-μεν. Απ- 
swering to the Sanskrit forms dadA-más, dad-más, we might 
expect in Greek τιθ-μεν, διδ-μεν, but we find a connecting 
vowel of the same quality as the vowel of the singular between 
stem and ending. "The 3rd plurs. τιθέ-ᾶσι, διδό-ᾶσι, Ion. 
τιθεῖσι, διδοῦσι, have been already explained (p. 124). Stem- 
variation is also to be found in πίµ-πλη-μι, πίμ-πλᾶ-μεν. In San- 
Skrit we have ?:-5ar-mi, which would be represented in Greek 
by πι-πελ-μι. The πλη- of πίµπληµι is due to the analogy of 
the aor. ἐ-πλή-μην. Νο variation appears in κί-χη-μι, δίζηµαι 
and others. 


(3) The third. class of Present-stems consists of the weak 
root and suffixes seu, su. In Sanskrit we have sa-mó-mi, 
sa-nu-más, but in Greek the variation is νῦ-, vU-, e.g. δείκ-νῦ-μι, 
δείκ-νύ-μεν, instead of δεικ-νευ-μι, δείκ-νῦ-μεν. "The suffix veu- 
appears only in the thematic verbs, e.g. κινέω {Ξςκι-νε[-ω), 
beside κί-νῦ-ται, with weak suffix. In the third plural v re- 
mains with hiatus before the ending, e.g. ἀγνύ-ᾶσι (— Fay-»vF- 
αντι), cf. Sk. caÁ-nu-vanf. Had v become consonantal we 
should have had fayrf-avr — ἀγνᾶσι — The third class of 
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present-stems is mostly poetic, except δείκ-νυμι, ζεύγ-νυμι, and 
ὄμ-νυμι. 

The verbs in -αννυμι, -εννυμι are post-Homeric, e. g. κερ-άννυμε, 
στορ-έννυμι, etc., which have been formed on the analogy of 
ἕν-νυ-μι (— [εσ-νυμι). In Attic, έσ-νυμι should pass to εἷ-νυμι, 
as σν passes to »» only in the Aeolic dialect. However, in 
place of the regular Áttic combination » with lengthening of 
the vowel we have the Aeolic -w- in ἁἀμφιέννυμι, ζώννυμι 
(75 ζωσ-νυμι), σβέννυµι (— σβεσ-νυμι), which shews that the 
law that -σν- passed to ν with lengthening of the vowel had 
ceased to operate at the time of the formation of these verbs. 
On the analogy of ζώννυμε were formed later ῥώννυμι, στρών- 
vui, and on the analogy of ἁἀμφι-ένυμι, σβέννυµι | were 
formed merávvvpi, κορέννυµι. The word ἀμφιένυμι, 45 we 
see from the augment of ἠμφίεσα, was looked on as a 
simple verb. 

As with σν, so with ep: in Attic the σ should be dropped 
with compensatory vowel lengthening, and so έσ-μαι becomes 
εἷ-μα. But σ has been restored in ἠμφίεσ-μαι, ἔσβεσ-μαι, 
ἔζωσ-μαι on the analogy of forms in which it has been 
regularly retained, e.g. ἠμφίεσ-ται, etc. 


(4) 74e Fourth Class of. Present Stems add và, vá to the 4. Stems 
root, and are mainly confined to Homer :— with ^ 

δάμ-νᾶ-μι, δάμ-νᾶ-μεν, cf. Sk. er-nà-mi, qr-ni-más, where i answers 
irregularly to Gk. à. 


These verbs are mostly non-thematic, but sometimes pass 
over to the thematic conjugation, e.g. πίτ-νη-μι becomes 
πιτ-νά-ω. 


Under non-thematic stems we must note the stems of the passive Passive 
aorists in -ην, -θην. The aorists passive in -ην mostly have the weak Aorists. 
form of root and are peculiar to Greek. "Their person-endings are active 
in form, their meaning intranmsitive or passive. "The passive has arisen 
out of the intransitive meaning. "Thus in Attic Greek the intrans. 
ἀποθανεῖν is used as the passive of ἀποκτείνω, and γίγνομαι as the pass. 
of ποιέω. Similarly the aorists in -ην have passed from an intransitive 
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fo a passive meaning, and from the active to the passive voice. "The 
passive aorists ἐφάν-ην and ἑκόπ-ην are similar in form to the active 
ἔστη-ν, and it was upon the model of such aorists as ἔστην that the 
passive aorists were formed. Of similar formation, though with a vowel 
of different quality, are the aorists ἐβίων, ἑάλων, ἐγήρᾶν, ἔδρᾶν. 

The aorists in -θην are different. These forms are not modelled on 
the active but are closely related to the middle voice. "Thus side by side, 
and with the same meaning, we find in Homer δυγάσθη, δυνῄσατο--- 
ἐμνήσθην, ἐμνησάμην-- ὠρμήθη», ópufjoaro—while in Attic ἐβουλήθην, 
ἐδεήθη», ἐπορεύθην have the use and meaning of the middle. Moreover 
the second singular ending -θης answers to second singular -/Aàs of the 
aorist middle in Sanskrit. From this ending -θης the 0 was extended by 
analogy to other persons. 'Thus we may assume a middle aorist in 
Greek ἐδό-μην, ἐδό-θης (Sk. dds-thàs), ἔδο-το (Sk. dd?-/a) from which 
were formed two tenses, the middle aorist (ἀπ)-εδό-μην, -έδου, -έδο-το, 
etc., and the passive ἐδό-θη», -0ns, -θη, etc. The aorist in -θην was as- 
similated to the aorist in -ην both in form and meaning. The ending 
-σ-θην properly belongs only to stems ending in σ or a dental. 


In Sanskrit the thematic vowel is a; in Greek it is ο 
before nasals, elsewhere e, a variation which must be re- 
garded as original In Sanskrit the person-endings are 
the same in thematic as in non-thematic verbs; in Greek 
thematic have primary ending -ω, -εις, -e non-thematic -μι 
-0t, -τι. 

In Greek we sometimes have the thematic € even before a nasal in the 


infinitive forms, such as ἀρχέ-μεναι, dep-é-uev, ληγ-έ-μεναι, and in 
participial forms such as βέλ-ε-μνον, τέρ-ε-μνος. 


(5) 73ε FifiÀ Class of Present Stems is formed by the 
addition of the thematic vowel to the strong root, e.g. in 
πλέκ-ω, δέρκ-ομαι, πέµπ-ω, λείπ-ω, φεύγ-ω, ἤδ-ομαι: to the weak 
root, which is less common, in γράφ-ω, γλύφ-ω, ἄγ-ω, λίτ-ομαι, 
µάχ-ομαι, etc. 

Originally there were two sets of present stems belonging 
to this class. (1) Full root accented paroxytone, e. g. Sk. 
ὀλάγ-α-, dep-e-. (2) Weak root accented oxytone, e. g. Sk. 
fud-á-. Το this last correspond in Greek the presents 
γρᾶφ-ω, γλύφ-ω, etc., which have a weak root. Their accentua- 
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tion, however, has been assimilated to that of present stems 
with the full root, and the oxytone accentuation is only to be 
found in aorists like Aax-etv, δικ-εῖν. 

If there were a Aax-c, δικ-ω, these would be presents like 
γράφ-ω, γλύφ-ω. Such forms may be called Aorzs/ Presents, 
because though they have the accentuation of the present, 
they have the weak root of the aorist. We must note, on 
the other hand, in the aorists ἐλθ-εῖν and γεν-έσθαι that they 
have the full root combined with the accentuation of the aorist. 

Reduplicated thematic present stems of this class are 
γί-γν-ο-μαι, μί-μν-ω, ἴσχω (— σι-σχ-ω), τίκτω (— τι-τκ-ω), etc. 
The vowel of reduplication is X. With so-called Attic redu- 
plication we have the Attic aorist ἤγ-αγ-ον, and in Homer there 
are more, e. g. ἆλ-αλκε, ἤρ-αρε, etc. With e as vowel of redu- 
plication we have κε-καδώ», τε-ταγών, ἐ-πέ-φν-ομεν. 


(6) Ze Szxih Class of Present Síems consists of the root 6. Stems 
and the suffixes -4o-, -4e- answering to Sk. -ya. with io, i. 
The suffixes are added on 
(1) to roots ending in gutturals, e. g. δράσσοµαι (Ξ-δραχ-ιο- 
μαι, Cf. δραχ-μή), τάσσω (Ξ-ταγ-ιω, cf. τάξις), σφάζω (Ξ-σφαγ-κω, 
cf. σφαγ-ή). 
(2) To roots ending in a nasal, in which case there is epen- 
thesis of ; e.g. µαίνοµαι (— µαν-(ο-μαι), φαίνω, xaivo, etc. 
and with strong root κτείνω (Ξ-κτεν-ιω). 
(3) To roots ending in a liquid, e. g. βάλλω (Ξ-βαλ-ιω), 
ἄλλομαι (Ξζἆλ-ιο-μαι), and. with strong root φθείρω (— d6ep-1o), 
and στέλλω (Ξστελ-ιω). 
(4) The root is sometimes reduplicated, e.g. with « in 
τιταίνω (— τι-ταν-ιω): with other reduplication in παι-πάλλω, 
ἀ-ίσσω ( — ἰ-ᾖ. w-4o), etc. | 
The Zenominatroe verbs form their present stem by adding Denomina- 
-40-, -14«- to a nominal base, e. g. ruid-(4)o, Qu é-(2)o, μηνί-(ρ)ω, tives, 
δακρύ-()ω. Later formations are the denominatives in -οω, 
e. g. χρυσό-(/)ω, and -εύω, e. g. βασιλεύ-(εω. 


I34. Denominattves. [Ch. 


The Aeolic κάληµι, ὄρημι, φίληµι, φιλείη», φίλεις may seem to shew that 
these denominatives belonged to the -μι conjugation. But these forms are 
due to the analogy of such verbs as ἅημι, κίχηµι, etc... On the analogy 
of ἄημεν rose φίληµεν, on the analogy of κιχείην rose quAetgv, and simi- 
larly with the forms φιλῆναι, φιλήμενος. 


Other denominatives are θωρήσσω (Ξ-θωρηκ-κω), τεκταίνω 
(Ξτεκτῇ-ιω), τελέω (ΞΞτελεσ-ιω), ἐλπίζω (2 ἐλπιδ-ιω). 

In many cases the proper form of the nominal stem is 
ignored, e.g. from κέρδος comes xepÜti-.o — κερδαίνω, from 
ἄριστον comes dpi rá-(4)o, from µάντις comes µαντεύ-(ι)ομαι, from 
νόµο-ς comes vopi3-,o — voui(e. Τηεςδε formations are due to 
the analogy of other verbs, e.g. νομίζω to the analogy of 
ἐλπίζω (ἐλπιδ-), µειλίσσω (µειλιχο-) to that of κηρύσσω (κηρυκ-). 
Partly too the neglect of the nominal stem is due to the fact 
that certain endings had a definite meaning. "Thus verbs 
in -oe are causative, verbs in -ae denote a state, and so 40 
make a bridge is γεφυρ-όω, in spite of γέφυρα-. — Verbs in -evo 
imply behaviour after the fashion of the subject denoted by 
the stem, e. g. βασιλεύ-ω΄ to behave like a βασιλεύ-ς, and so in 
spite of ἄρχων, ἱκέτης, we have dpxév-(j)o, ixerev-(r)e. | Some- 
times there are two nominal stems, e.g. in the Homeric 
ἡνίοχο-», ἡνιοχῆα (—woxnF-a), the latter of which gives a stem 
ἧνιοχευ- {ΟΙ ἡνιοχεύω. 

Cagsatives. Ίπετε are other present stems of the sixth class made up 
of the O-degree of the root with suffixes -eyo-, -ειε-, answering 
to Sk. -άνα-, e. g. Φοβ-έ(κ)ω, Φορ-έίιλω, etc. These verbs are 
causative in meaning, and are to be distinguished from 
denominatives in -εω, e. g. οἶκε-((ω, where the e belongs to 
the root. | | 


7. Stems — (7) 77e Seventh Class of Present Stems is made up of the 
with o, ^. root and the.suffixes -ro-, -τε-. This class is connected closely 
with the Sixth. "Thus a root ending in the labial π with the 
addition of the suffix -κο- passes regularly into -πτο-, e.g. 
ἀστραπ-ιω ἀστράπ-τω. Wherever then the root ends in π the 
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suffix -ro- can be referred to -,o-, e.g. χαλέπ-τω, σκάπ-τω, 
τύπ-τω. Where the root ends in other consonants (e. g. in a 
guttural in πέπ-τω 4/feg Lat. coquo, in B in βλάπ-τω cf. 
βλάβ-η, in $ in βάπ-τω cf. βαφ-ή), we cannot refer the suffix 
-το- tO -,o-. Possibly βλάπ-τω, καλύπ-τω, βάπ-τω, κρύπ-τω have 
been formed on the analogy of τύπ-τω. The similarity of the 
aorists ἔβλαψα, ἔκρυψα, ἔτυψα led to a similarity of the pre- 
sents as well, just as the similarity of ἔσφαξα (σφάζω) and 
ἔφραξα (φράττω) led to the formation of a later present σφάττω 
to replace σφάζω. In some verbs we have to assume the 
suffix -ro- as original, e. g. in νίπ-τω, ἐνίπ-τω, πέκ-τω. 

The verb σκέπ-τομαι seems to have come by metathesis 
from eek-4ouat, Lat. spec-10, Sk. págp-yà-m:. 

(8) Ze Esghth Class of Present Stems consists of the root 8. Stems 
(weak) and the suffixes -σκο-, -σκε-, e.g. βά-σκω, φά-σκω, vh E 
βό-σκω. "The same suffix comes in the denominatives yypd- — 
σκω, ἀρέ-σκω, μεθῦ-σκω, and in the iterative preterites of Ionic 
Greek, e.g. φεύγε-σκε, αὐδήσα-σκε, etc. The Attic θνῄ-σκω, 
θρῷ-σκω, µι-μνή-σκω have added an iota on the analogy of 
verbs in -ισκω, e. g. εὗρ-ίσκω, ἁλ-ίσκομα. The origin of the « 
is unexplained. 

The suffixes -σκο-, -σκε- are added to reduplicated roots in 
γι-γνώ-σκω, βι-βρώ-σκω, δι-δἅ-σκω for δι-δαχ-σκω, ἐ-ί-σκω for 
ἐ-Είκ-σκω (cf. ἴκ-ελος Ire). 


(ο) 7e Ninth. Class of. Present Stems is made up of the 9. Stems 
root with the suffixes -vo-, -ve-, e. g. δάκ-νω. This class is the "o ne. 
counterpart of*the non-thematic fourth class. 

The root if short by nature and position is nasalised, and 
the suffixes are -ανο-, -ave-, e. g. λανθ-άνω, λιμπ-άνω, ἀνδ-άνω, 
λαμβάνω, etc. In ληθ-άνω the root is full and not nasalised, 
and we have the weak root without a nasal in ἁμαρτ-άνω, 
αἰσθ-άνομαι, βλαστ-άνω. 

In other verbs the suffixes are -νξο-, -vfe-, e.g. Φθα-νΓω, 
φθι-νΓω, in Homer $6d-vo, $6l-yo, in Attic φθᾶ-νω, Φθί-νω. 
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The existence of the F (v) is shewn by a comparison of dre 
(—4drFe) and ἤνντο, φθινζω and φθι-νύ-θω, n»fe and τι-νύ- 
perat, 


Te Perfect. 


The The stem of the Perfect appears in. Greek in all the 

Perfct. Woods of the Active and Middle Voice, and also in 
the Pluperfect Indicative. It is characterised by special 
Person Endings (p. 122) and reduplication of the Stem. 
There are also traces of an original variation of the stem, 
which was strong in the singular and weak in the plural. 

Redupli- (1) In roots beginning with a single consonant, the syllable 

ση ος reduplication consists of this consonant with e, e.g. δέ- 
ὄορκα: or where the root begins with an aspirate, of the 
corresponding tenuis with e, as in τέ-θεικα. 

(2) Where the root begins with a Mute and a Nasal or 
Liquid, the first consonant with e is the syllable of redupli- 
cation, as in γέ-γραπται, τέ-θνηκα. 'Tothis ἔγνωκα is a constant 
exception, and ἐβλάστηκα beside βεβλάστηκα. In Cretan in- 
scriptions ἐγραμμένος is found. 

In other cases of two initial consonants it was usual to 
prefix e only, as in ἕκτημαι (κέκτηµαι is also found), ἐζευγμένος, 
ἕψευσμαι — Stems .beginning with p prefix e, after which p is 
doubled, e. g. ῥήγνυμι, ἔρρωγα. 

(3) Where the root began with a single spirant, in Homer 
we have « for reduplication, as in ἐ-ελμένος for Fe-FeAuevos, and 
SO too in ἔ-οικα and ἔ-ολπα. In Attic we have the e in ἑἅλωκα, 
ἔοικα, ἀνέφγμαι. 

(4) An εἷ- appears in εἴληφα, εἴληχα, which resemble 
εἴρηκα from. ΑΜ Ρεν. The regular forms appear in the Ionic 
λελάβηκα, λέλογχα, 

(5) Where the root began with a vowel we find the redu- 
plication represented either by a long vowel, as in ἤσκηται, or 
else by the so-called Attic reduplication. 
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The Attic reduplication, especially common in Homer, 
consists in taking the initial vowel of the root with the 
following consonant as a syllable of reduplication, e.g. 
ὅδ-ωδα. 

This reduplication is regular where the vowel of the root 
is short, e. g. ἀρ-ἄρ-υῖα, ἀκ-ἄχ-μένος. In Attic we have ἀκ-ήκοα, 
ἐδ-ήδοκα, ἐλ-ήλυθα, ὅλ-ωλα, and others. "This mode of redu- 
plication was originally confined to a few forms, then extended 
by analogy. Thus from 4/ed we have in Homer ἐδ-ηδώς, but 
the Sk. perfect is ὅσα, Lat. edi. 

In οἶδα (— Εοιδα), Sk. véda, there is no sign of reduplication. 
Perfect forms without reduplication are also found in the 
Homeric δέχαται, ἔρχαται. 

Originally the stem of the perfect varied between a full Variation 
form in the singular active and a reduced form elsewhere. of stem. 
Thus we find in Homer— 


Sing. Plur. 
οἶδ-α, Sk. véd-a ἴδ-μεν, Sk. vid-má. 
έ-οικ-α ἐ-ίκ-την. 
γέ-γον-α γέ-Ύα-μεν (-- Ύε-γῃ-μεν). 
μέ-μον-α µέ-μα-τον (-- µε-μῃ-τον). 
-ε-φθορ-α ἔ-φθαρ-μαι (ἐ-φθγ-μαι). 


This variation of the stem was originally accompanied by 
a shifting of the accent (p. 77), but this shifting was not 
maintained in Greek. The stem was for the most part made 
uniform throughout in Attic. "T'hus in ἔοικα the original 
*é-w-uév. was replaced by ἐ-οίκαμεν, poet. ἔοιγμε, while 
instead of εἰλή-λουθ-α, pl. "εἰλή-λυθ-μεν, we have in Attic the 
weak stem in ἐλήλυθα, ἐληλύθαμεν. 

The proper vowel of the root in the perfect was ο, 
as in λε-λογχ-α, δέ-δορκ-α, δι-έ-φθορ-α, but this has often 
been replaced by e, as in πέ-φευγ-α, πέ-πεισ-ται, λέ-λειπ-ται, 
etc. 

In the participle active we find a variation of the stem 
between the masculine and the feminine, which is due to the 
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original F (w) in the masculine. Thus in Homer we have 
Masc. εἶδ-ώς (— F38-Fos), Fem. 18-via. Masc. ἁρ-ηρώς (for 
dp-üpes — dp-üp-Fes), Fem. dp-üp-via. Masc. τε-θηλ-ώς (— τε- 
θὰλ-ξως), Fem. τε-θᾶλ-υῖα. This distinction however did not 
remain. 'Thus in the Homeric τε-τλη-υῖα, πε-πληγ-υῖα, the 
strong form of the masc. has intruded. | 

The Perfect has an intrusive a which shews itself 
between the stem and the ending. In some persons the 
ending was originally added on directly, as we see from 
ἵδ-μεν, ἐ-πέ-πιθ-μεν in the active and πέ-πυσ-μαι, πε-φυγ-μένος 
in the middle. In Attic Greek the vowel a which appears in 
the rst and 2nd pers. sing. was extended to the plural. 
Thus in Homer we have γέ-γον-α, pl. γέ-γα-μεν (— ye-ytt- pev), 
but in Attic γέ-γον-α, pl. γε-γόν-α-μεν. In Sanskrit we find an 
: used as the connecting vowel between the stem and the 
ending. Sometimes it is difficult to say whether a is part of 
the root or a connecting vowel, e.g. ἔστἄμεν may be 
divided é-erü-pev or &-or-d-pev. 

The tendency of later Greek is to make the stem uniform 
throughout. 'Tlhus from τέ-τοκ-α we have pl. τε-τόκ-α-μεν. 
Rules of sound combination are broken. For instance, 
σµ should by rule be simplified to µ, but πε-πυθ-μαι has been 
changed to πέ-πυσ-μαι on the analogy of πέ-πυσ-ται, ἵδ-μεν to 
ἴσ-μεν on the analogy of ἴσ-τε, and ἠμφίεσ-μαι, τετελέσ-μενος, 
ἐζώσ-μεθα are due to similar analogies. On the other hand 
εἷ-μαι and ye-yev-uévos are regular for ἑσ-μαι, γεγευσ-μενος 


(cf. p. Ίο). 


The aspirated perfects belong almost entirely to later 
Attic Greek. In Herodotus ἐπεπόμφεε is the only aspirated 
perfect act. ; in the Tragedians ἀνατέτροφας and in Thucydides 
πέποµφα are the only instances. In succeeding writers these 
perfects are numerous. 

Except in late Αίῑς, aspiration is practically confined in 
the perfect to guttural and labial stems in the 3rd pl. perf. 
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midd., e.g. ^/ray éreráy-aro, 4/rpem τετράφ-ατο No stem 
ending in a dental shews aspiration, e.g. ἐσκευάδ-ατο. 

From the 3rd pl. perf. midd. the aspiration passed to the 
active voice, and from éreráy-aro came τέταχ-α, from τετρίφ-αται 
came τέτριφ-α. 

Why there is aspiration in the 3rd pl. perf. midd. is not 
clear. It is not due to the endings -αται, -aro. It must be 
based on the analogy of those forms in which aspiration is 
regular, e.g. from 4/ τριβ we have τέτριφ-θε — τετριβ-θε by 
Greek phonetic law, and from /ray τέταχ-θε--τεταγ-θε. Upon 
the analogy of these forms have come τετρίφ-αται, τετάχ-αται. 
In dental stems there would be no similar analogy, e.g. from 
A/axevab. we have ἐσκεύασ-θε for ἐσκεναδ-θε, which provides no 
model for aspirating the dental of ἐσκευάδ-ατο. 


The Perfect in -κα is a formation peculiar to Greek. Perfect in 
Where the root of the verb ends in κ this perfect is explicable. "^ 
Thus ὀλώλεκα will be the perfect of ὀλέκ-ω, δείδοικα may be 
referred to 4/ δΕικ- of δει-δίσσομαι (Ξ-δεδ[ικ-ιομαι), and. βέβηκα 
may be compared with βάκ-τρο. "The aorist ἔθηκα (cf. θήκη) 
must be explained in the same way. "The κ came to be re- 
garded as part of the suffix and not as belonging to the 
stem, and so was added on to stems which contain no κ, 

e.g. ἔφθαρ-κα, and the aorists ἔδωκα, κα. In Homer the 
perfect in -«a is rare. 


The Pluperfect serves as an augmented preterite to the The Plu- 
perfect. There are two main formations of the tense. (1)P*fect 
Where the Pluperfect has the perfect stem with augment 
and secondary endings, e.g. é-rérw-ro. In Homer we find 
thematic é-yéyo-ve, ἐ-μέμη-κον beside γέγωνα and µεµηκώς, and 
ἤνωγον beside ἤνωγα, Sometimes too the present perfect 
stem assumes thematic present endings, as in ἀνώγ-ει, 
ἧκ-ω, µέμβλ-ε-ται. 

. . (2) Where the Pluperfect has the perfect stem, the augment, 
and the suffix -εα (— -εσα), Att. -η, in the first singular. Thus 
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ἤδη — ἤδεα — ᾖδεσα--- ἠ-ξειδ-εσα, Sk. á-ved-zgam. "The weak 
η-Ειδ- answering to strong 7-Fe3- appears in the dual and 
plural, e.g. ἧσμεν-- ἡἦ-ξιδ-σ-μεν In Attic Greek the proper 
endings of the singular are -η (for -ea), -ηε (for -εας), -ει or 
-ειν (for -εε, -εεν). In Hellenistic Greek we have εἰστήκ-ει», 
εἰστήκ-εις, εἰστήκ-ει. On the analogy of οἶσθα we have the 
Attic ἤδησθα, 

The 3rd pl. ending is -eca», e.g. ἐγρηγόρ-εσαν, but the 
ending is -σαν in ᾖ-σαν, Ep. ἴ-σαν, µέμα-σαν. 


The Sigmatic Aorist is an augmented tense characterised 
by the addition of σ to the root. Like the perfect it has an 
intrusive a before the person endings. 

In Sanskrit the sigmatic aorists have secondary endings, 
e.g. -sam, -52s, -s24. In Greek the endings are the same as 
those of the perfect. In the plural the intrusive a has been 
extended, and for the sake of uniformity we have ἐδείξαμεν 
for ἐ-δεικ-σ-μεν. The third plural &-8e£-av has not got the 
intrusive a: the ending is -a», e.g. ἔδειξανξ- é-8eu-o-t/.. In 
Sanskrit we have -5 as the 3rd plur. ending, which is the 
same as that of the perfect. 

Many formations which appear to be * Strong ' aorists can 
be explained as sigmatic, e.g. δέκ-το for δεκ-σ-το as compared 
with the imperat. δέξο — δεκ-σ-σο, where σ has been retained 
before the vowel, and similarly λέκ-το for λεκ-σ-το beside 
Aé£aro, and πῆκτο for πηκ-σ-το beside πῆξαι. Before a vowel σ 
would remain. "Thus original ἐδεικ-σ-μεν would become 
ἐδειγ-μεν, but ἐδεικσ-αν remain ἔδειξαν. Thus it was that -σαν 
as in ἔθε-σαν was regarded as the 3rd plur. ending. 

In Homer we have with the thematic vowel the sigmatic 
tense forms i£-o», Bo-e-ro, oía-e-re, ἐ-δύσ-ε-το. In sigmatic 
ἔπεσον we find the thematic o and « in place of the intrusive 
a. 'This corresponds with the sa aorist of Sanskrit, e.g. 
ádiksam, which is declined throughout as an imperfect. 

The double sigma of the Homeric aorists, καλέσσαι, ἐλάσσαι, 
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etc., is due to the analogy of stems ending in e or a dental, 
e.g. ζέσ-σαι, τὲλέσ-σαι, ἐρέσ-σαι (éper-), χάσ-σατο (χαδ-), where 
double σ is regular. In Attic the e is not doubled, e.g. καλέ- 


, 
σαι, τελε-σαι. 


Ihe Future. 


'The Future is formed in three ways :—(1) by adding the The Future. 
suffixes -σο, -σε to the verb stem, as in the active στή-σω, 
δώ-σω, Sk. dà-syá-m:, in the middle πλεύ-σο-μαι, θή-σο-μαι, 
The suffixes are added to aorist stems in the passive μµιγή- 
σοµαι, φανή-σομαι, and to perfect stems in the active τεθνήξω, 
ἑστήξω, and passive γεγράψεται, εἰρή-σε-ται, 

(2) An indeterminate vowel which appears in Greek as a, 
e, Or o, precedes the suffixes, e.g. τεν-ῶ — τεν-ε-ω- τεν-ε-σω, 
Sk. /an-i-syá-mr. 'This vowel belongs to the root of the verb 
in óÀ-à -— ὀλε-ωξς ὀλε-σω, kpeu-à — κρεµ-αωζΞκρεμ-α-σω, ὁμοῦ- 
pac épo-o-pai — όμο-σο-μαι. 

(3) A third form of the future springs from a * contamina- 
tion ' of the future in -σω and the future in -εω (-εσω). This 
we have in the so-called Doric futures φευξοῦμαι (Φευγ-σεο-μαι), 
πλευσούὺμαι (πλευ-σεο-μαι), of which the correct Attic forms are 
Φεύξομαι and πλεύσομαι. In Homer we have ἐσ-σεῖ-ται and 
πε-σέο-νται. In Doric before o and e we have -σι for -σε, 
e.g. in πραξίοµες (πραγ-σιο-μες), just as θιός is Doric for θεός, 

In the above classes it will be seen that σ is sometimes 
kept between two vowels, e.g. στή-σω, τιµή-σω, as in the sig- 
matic aorists, while in other futures, e.g. καλῶ (καλεσω), βιβῶ 
(βιβασω), βαδιεῖ (βαδισει) the σ disappears, though in the 
corresponding aorists, e.g. ἐκάλεσα, it remains constant. 
Without contraction σ is dropped in ἐρύ-ω (épv-se), ἀνύ-ω 
(ἀνν-σω) and in the Homeric τελέ-ω, κρεµά-ω, etc. 


Conjunctive Mood. 


(1) In Homer where the indicative tense is without a The Con- 
thematic vowel, then the conjunctive mood is marked ὮΥ λάμα 
the thematic o, ε, e.g.— 


Optative 
Mood. 
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Ind. ἆλ-το . Conj ο ἅλ-ε-ται. 
,»  ἐρύσ-σα-μεν ». ἑρύσ-σο-μεν. 
, ἐπέπιθ-μεν , πεποίθ-ο-μεν. 


So in Sanskrit— 
Ind. Aán-ti Conj. A4án-a-ti. 


Where the stem ended in a vowel contraction ensued. 


" In the Homeric 65-o-uev, στή-ο-μεν there is no contraction, 


but we cannot look on these as original because such hiatus 
was inadmissible in the original language, as in Sanskrit. 

(2) The conjunctive of tenses which in the indicative have 
a thematic vowel, e. g. presents like φέρ-ο-μεν, was marked by 
lengthening the suffixes o and e, e. g. φΦέρ-ω-μεν, φέρ-ηγτε. 

The Latin /εγᾶ- of the conjunctive points to an original 
I.-E. stem ὀᾖεγᾶ- for this mood. If so, φερᾶμεν, φερᾶτε have 
passed to φέρωµεν, φέρητε on the analogy of the quality of the 
vowel of the indicative φέρ-ο-μεν, φέρ-ε-τε. 

The long vowel has become in Attic Greek the charac- 
teristic of the conjunctive alike in thematic and non-thematic 
tenses. "Traces of the old conjunctive with a short vowel 
remain in the so-called futures ἔδ-ο-μαι, πί-ο-μαι, which are 
really conjunctives. Even in Homer some non-thematic 
tenses have a long vowel in the conjunctive, e.g. ἅλ-η-ται 
(indic. ἆλ-το) and πέµψ-ω-μεν (indic. ἐ-πέμψα-μεν). 

A full degree of the root seems to have been proper to the 
conjunctive, e. g. from «ές we have £e, Att. ὦ, Sk. ἆτᾶ-μί, 
Lat. ero. 'The Homeric conj. εἴδ-ο-μεν, beside the indic. οἶδ-α, 
seems to point to the middle degree with e as the proper 
degree of root for the conjunctive. 


Οβ/αήΐνε. 


(1) Where the tense is non-thematic in the indicative, the 
optative suffix is -«j- in the sing. of the active, and -t- in the 
dual and plural active and all numbers of the middle. 


Sing. ἐ(σ)-ιη-ν, ἐ-ίη-ν Lat. «-ἐε-, p. 160. 
Plur. ἑἐ(σ)-ι-μεν, ε-ἷ-μεν δ-δ 45. 
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The Latin as well as the Sanskrit syam, syáza, have the 
weak 4/s throughout. 

With weak root we have the optatives βα-ίη-», θε-ίη, ἆλο-ίη-ν, 
dva-80-5 (for -δυ-ιη), and in the plural φα-ἴ-μεν, 6c-i-pev, δο-ἴ-μεν. 
The weak root should appear in the optative of τίθη-μι and 
δίδω-μι. — Corresponding to Sk. dadA-yám, dad-yám we have 
τιθε-ίη-ν, διδο-ίη-ν, just as in the indicative τίθε-μεν, δίδο-μεν 
have taken the place of τιθ-μεν, διδ-μεν (p. 130). 

(2) Where the indicative has the thematic vowel, the 
optative suffix is -ι-, e.g. φέρο-ι-ς, Sk. Adres. In the rst sing. 
we have the primary ending -μι, e.g. Φέροι-μι. In. Sanskrit 
the ending is -27 (-7:), answering to which we should expect 
φερο-ι-α (-11) in Greek, which however would become φέρω, 
and so be identical with the indicative and conjunctive. In 
the 3rd pl. the ending is -εν, e.g. Φέρο-ι-εν, as in the non- 
thematic e-e», We should expect the ending to be -av for 
original -ῄέ which we find in the Elean ev»-éay— συν-εσ-(-ανίτ), 
I.-E. s-i-2/. Eicv stands apparently for εἴηντ, with the suffix 
of the singular and η shortened by rule before the semivowel 
followed by a consonant (p. 66). 

The aorist optatives in -αιμι, e.g. Sefaua, δείξαις, are 
new formations upon the analogy of the thematic -οιμι, -οις. 
The more regular Attic 2nd and 3rd pers. are -eiuas, 
-ειε(ν). 

The true sigmatic aorist optative is seen in εἰδείην--- εἶδεσ-ιη-», 
εἰδεῖμενΞ- εἶδεσ-ι-μεν. The so-called Aeolic optative in -σεια 
was probably extended from the ending of the 3rd pl. of the 
sigmatic aorist optative, e. g. δείξειαν (δεικ-σειαν). 

The contracted verbs in Attic have the suffixes -νη- and -ι- 
with the thematic vowel, e.g. τιµφην (— τιµα-ο-ιη-ν), τιμῷμεν 
(Ξ-τιμα-ο-ι-μεν). The Attic φιλοίην (Ξ:φιλε-ο-ιη-ν) differs from 
the Aeolic φιλείη», where there is no thematic vowel. "These 
optatives have followed the analogy of verbs in -μι The 
plural φιλοῖμεν resembled the plurals διδοῖμεν, δοῖμεν, and so 
the singular φιλοίην was made to resemble δοίη», διδοίην. 
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Imperative. 


The Im- The Imperative has neither in Greek nor Sanskrit any 

PeVé. peculiar mood sign. It is formed by adding the proper 
person-endings to the tense stem. Moreover, the impera- 
tive has few peculiar person endings. "The only exclusively 
imperative forms are: 

(1) The pure verb stem used for 2nd sing. in thematic 
verbs, e. g. fepe, repe. 

(2) The form in -θι, L.-E. -2Ai, e. g. Sk. Aj, ἴσ-θι, in non- 
thematic verbs. 

(3) The form in -re, Lat. -/2, Sk. -/2/, e. g. $epé-ro, Lat. 
regi-fo(d), Sk. bhara-fat, 1.-E. -/od, bhere-tod. 

Α Greek form ἐλθετῶς, 2nd sing., is quoted. In origin the 
ending may be explained as the ablative of the pronominal 
stem /o added as a suffix to the verb-stem (p. 160). 

Not only are the peculiar forms few, but persons and 
number are not always distinguished, e.g. the old Sanskrit 
ending in -{ᾱ usually used as a 2nd pers. sing. is also used 
as rst and 3rd sing. and as 2nd plur. Hence it has been 
supposed that the Imperative originally (like the Infinitive) 
had one formation used for different persons and numbers. 

The . . Of the forms of the Imperative as we find it in Greek and 

μες. Sanskrit, the 2nd and 3rd dual and 2πά plural are indis- 

tive. tinguishable from the corresponding unaugmented forms of 
the preterite indicative. Thus in Homer we have unaug- 
mented imperfects, e. g. φέρετε, etc., and also corresponding 
imperatives, e. g. φέρε-τε, φέρε-τον, ἔσ-τε, ἴ-τε, δείξα-τε, κεκράγε- 
τε, Lat. vehi-fe, mone-tfe, es-le, ἆᾶ-ίε, etc., Sk. ὀμάγα-ία, etc. In 
the singular we have exé-s, ἐνίσπε-ς, and the middle forms 
ἵστασο, τίθεσο, θοῦ (answering to unaugmented forms of 
ἐ-τίθεσο, ἐ-θου): in Latin 2s (ed-s), es-£e (ed-/e), £s (es-s), Zs-ie, 
Jer (Jer-s), vel (vei-s). "The forms δό-ς, ἕ-ς, θέ-ς (with short 
vowel, however) answer to unaugmented δως, 7s, 6ης, while 
the augmented forms έδως, έθης have been replaced by ἔδωκας, 
ἧκας, €Ünkas. —— 
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These imperative forms, though identical in form with the 
unaugmented indicative preterite forms, must be considered 
apart. Their meaning is conjunctive, and in the oldest 
Sanskrit they are used with s (μή) to express prohibition. 
They have been called Zseudo-Conjunctive or Injunctive. 

We thus see then that the Imperative as a mood has been 
put together out of odds and ends. It boasts two endings of 
its own, -ZAi and -/od, and uses the verb-stem for another, 
For its other needs it has annexed certain conjunctive forms 
which are phonetically identical with unaugmented preterite 
forms of the indicative. 

- As to tenses, Greek has added the imperative endings to 
the aorist and perfect stems as well as the present. In San- 
skrit rarely any but the present stem is used ; in Latin never 
except in zemen-to. 

In Greek we say μὴ κλέπτε, but μὴ κλέψῃς. In old Sanskrit 
má was used with pseudo-conjunctive, not imperative forms. 
In Greek μὴ κλέπτε was admitted when the imperative had 
become a mood, but the sigmatic aorist imperat. act. and 
middle was a later formation, and µή continued to be used 
only with the aorist conjunctive, not with the new κλέψον and 
κλέψαι. 

2111109. 

The forms of the Infinitive are in their origin substantival, The Infini- 
In Sanskrit the so-called Infinitive ends in -/um or -i£uz, e.g. ο Mood. 
from 4/7 (to go), infin. um. In the older language a number 
of verbal nouns in various cases are used in constructions 
which make them resemble the infinitive of other languages. 
Thus from the stem vidmán there is the dat. vzdmáne, which 
answers to the Greek infinitive Είδµεναι. The dative davéne 
answers to δοῦναι (Cyprian δοεναι), and from the stem daván- 
there is no other case. As far as Sanskrit is concerned we 
may cancel the name of infinitive altogether and speak 
instead of datives and other cases of verbal nouns. "These 
datives can, like other Sanskrit verbal nouns, govern the same 

L 
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case as the verb, and in them is to be found the origin of 
the infinitive, 
In Sanskrit these case-forms expressed purpose and con- 
sequence. In Latin this use of the dative case was 
common. In Greek the dative was not so employed. Con- 
versely while in Greek we have the infinitive continually used 
to express purpose and consequence, in Latin this use of the 
infinitive is almost confined to poetry. 
The nominal origin of the forms of the Infinitive was 
forgotten and they were no longer regarded as case forms. 
For instance, as the ending -a was not preserved for the 
dative of nouns, the origin of δόµεν-αι was lost sight of, and 
it was brought into close connexion with the different stems 
of the verb. Ας beside ἔδοσαν there stood δώσουσι, so beside 
δόµεναι rose δωσέµεναι, and. other infinitives for the different 
tenses, with constructions similar to those of the Finite 
Verb. 
Termina- The ending -θαι appears in ᾖσ-θαι, πεφάν-θαι, ἐστάλ-θαι, 
tions of the cer5v.05, of the perfect. With this ending we can compare 
infinitive. 

Sanskrit -ZAya:. 

The ending -σθαι stands related to -θαι as -σθε to -θε in 
the second person plural indicative (p. 126). "This ending 
appears in different tenses, viz. τίθε-σθαι, ἰδέ-σθαι, λελύ-σθαι, 
λύσα-σθαι, λύσε-σθαι, and has become the common Greek form 
for the middle. 

The suffix -μεναι, Sk. -máne, which is Epic and Lesbian, 
appears in fi3-ueva, θέ-μεναι, Ὑγνώ-μεναι, µιγή-μεναι of. non- 
thematic tense-stems ; in εἰπ-έ-μεναι, etc. of thematic. 

The suffix -μεν, which may be locative, appears in ἵ-μεν, 
δό-μεν, τεθνά-μεν after a short vowel; and in the thematic 
εἶπ-έ-μεν. 

The suffix -εναι (— -ξεναι, Sk. -υάμε) appears in the Cyprian 
δοξεναι, Sk. dà-váne, and in i-éva, δεδι-έναι, εἶδ-έναι, and many 
instances where a long vowel points to the absorption of e, 
as in δοῦναι, θεῖναι, στῆναι, βῆναι, ἁλῶναι, ἀῆναι, εἴο. Later, -ναι 


4 
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alone was regarded as the suffix, and appears in the present 
and perfect in διδό-ναι, τιθέ-ναι, reÜvá-va,, etc., of which there is 
no trace in Homer. "There is also no instance in Homer, 
nor in Aeolic or Doric, of -εναι as an ending of the perfect 
infin. active. 

-ειν is the normal ending of the thematic conjugation, e.g. 
ἔχειν, but in Lesbian ἔχη», in Cretan $épe-y.— Attic -ειν before 
404 B.C. Was written -e» — There is no certain explanation of 
this ending. It may stand for -Fev, Sanskrit -van, e.g. Φερε- 
Fev, Φερε-εν, φέρε». The -ε-ειν of Homer is an anomalous 
ending which may in most cases be written -ε-εν, e.g. St. βαλε, 
Inf. βαλέ-εν͵, βαλεῖν. 

The ending -σαι of the sigmatic aorist may be compared 
with Sanskrit -se in /?-s£, for conquering. 


As the Infinitive is an abstract noun, the Participle ranks The . 
as a Verbal Adjective, verbal in that it implies a predication P*rticiple- 
and goes with the same cases as the finite verb, but nominal 
in that it cannot by itself form a predication. 

There are many different participial suffixes, with some of Participial 
which we have already dealt in treating of nominal declension. νο 

I. -"i-, -mi-; p. 98. 2. -Εώς, -via (or -Feia), -Fós; p. 100. 

3. -μενο-, middle suffix of all tenses. It is identical with 
the reduced -μνο- of βέλε-μνον, Latin -71:no-, -zno-, Sanskrit 
-Fiàna-. 4. -το-, e.g. κλυ-τό-ς, Sanskrit (ru-/á-s, which is 
mainly adjectival. 5. -reo-, e.g. δο-τέο-ς, 6. -vo-, with the 
same meaning as -ro-, was once a participial suffix, but in 
Greek is purely adjectival, e.g. ervy-vó-s, σεµ-νό-ς (σεβ-νο-ς), 
στεγ-νό-ς, ἁγνό-ς, Sanskrit &Aug-ná-s, Latin /e-mu-s, etc. 7. 
-ω-, in the adjectives ἅγ-ιο-ς, στύγ-ιο-ς, Sanskrit -zya-, Latin 
€X171-14-5. 
Tur LariN Vrns-SvsTEM. 


The Latin system of verb-inflexion presents a far greater 
deviation from that of the original language than is presented 
by the corresponding system in Greek. The Primary endings 

L2 


Person 
endings. 
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-ni, -51, -{ἰ have everywhere disappeared, and their place has 
been taken by the Secondary endings -m-«, -ᾱ, -4 Of the 
augment there are few traces left. 'The middle endings as 
such have vanished, and in their place we find a medio- 
passive inflexion formed by adding -r to the * secondary ' 
middle endings (-/uiur — -/uefo-r, cf. vero). "The system of 
the sigmatic aorist has been confounded with that of the 
perfect, and the resulting inflexion, while it combines the 
perfect and aoristic meanings, often shews also a combination 
of perfect and aoristic forms. 


The person-endings are as follows :— 

ISt sing. in non-thematic verbs -7», in thematic verbs -o. 
The single instance of -7 in a primary tense of the indicative 
is the form «1, but as this form is perhaps better explained 
by being compared with Gk. ἕον (Ξ-ἐσ-ον), and would seem 
therefore to be properly a secondary tense, it would perhaps be 
better to refuse to recognise the existence of -5 as a primary 
ending in Latin except in the subjunctive and in some future 
indicatives which are subjunctive in origin. 7zquam is better 
taken to be an imperfect and therefore secondary. All other 
non-thematic verbs have, at any rate in this person, become 
thematic in Latin. 

The termination -o is as yet unexplained; but if the ex- 
planation of the Greek 1st person in -e suggested p. 122 is 
correct, the Latin ending must have a distinct origin. — -oim 
in Latin could only become -oie», and eventually perhaps 
-um. 'The Sk. óAáram: with long à points to an original 
form JAeróm:, of which the corresponding secondary form 
would be óZeroóm — Lat. fero, though the loss of s» is hard to 
account for. 

2nd sing. -s ( er-s, ama-s). ard sing. -/ ( fer-4, ama-!). 

Ist plur. -us, differing from Greek -μεν, but in its con- 
sonants corresponding to the Doric -μες and perhaps in 
every respect to Sk. -zas. 
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2nd plur. -4;, which perhaps corresponds to the Sk. dual 
ending -/Aas, with the hard aspirate becoming a tenuis after 
an unaccented syllable. "The earlier plural ending -/e, Gk. 
-τε, Sk. -/Aa, appears in the imperative (es-/e, /er-£e). 

31d plur. -5 (ama-ni, doce-nt, reg-o-nt). 


The passive terminations are obscure, but this much is Passive 
certain, that they are formed in most cases by the addition of endings. 
a suffix -/ to unaugmented forms of the tenses with the 
secondary middle suffix. ZLegzur,/eguntur cannot be separated 
from λέγετο, Aéyovro. — Legeris seems to correspond to "Aeyeao 
(λέγου), standing for Zzgeso-r, though the final -;s may be due 
rather to an assimilation to the ending of the corresponding 
person of the active. But Jegere looks like the same form 
without the -7; at least we cannot separate the * injunctive' 
(imperative) ἔπου (έπεσο) from sequere. Legimur may con- 
ceivably stand for Jegimus-r, which would become 4egzmurr, - 
legimur, but this cannot be considered as satisfactory. 
Legimini is universally explained as participial (cf. λεγόμενοι), 
but the corresponding form of the imperative is perhaps to 
be compared with the Greek infinitive λεγέμεναι, which is 
used in Homer, under certain limitations, as an imperative. 


Non-thematic verbs only survive in Latin in isolated forms, Thematic 
fer-s, fer-t, és-s. (Es), ἕά-ς (es), Es-1, &d-1 (est), vol-1, i-s, {-έ, etc. and non 
Jó-re (v bhi-), nà-re, sía-re, and perhaps amant, monent, ec. verbs. 

Thematic verbs may be classified as follows :— 

(i) The thematic vowel is added to the strong or weak 
root, e. g. ἆῶς-ο (old Lat. douc-e), ἄρ-ο. 

(ii) The thematic vowel is added to the reduplicated root, 

e. g. 52-5/-0. 

(11) The Z*class, e.g. /fec-/-o. 

(iv) The Nasal class (a) cer-n-o, (5) /u-n-do. 

(v) The Inceptives, e. g. 0-sc-o. 

(vi) The Pod-class (a) radical /4-:7-o, (6) denominative 
s/afu-io, (c) causative zone-o. 
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To this class belong all verbs of the 4th conjugation and 
those of the third whose 1st sing. ends in -ἕο or -μο. It is also 
usual to compare a7to, 7107160 with the Greek τιµάκω, Φιλέιω, in 
which case all verbs of the rst and 2nd conjugations would 
also be Fod-verbs; but as ama-nf, mone-nf, and other forms 
can hardly be for amai-oni, monei-on!, it is perhaps better to 
consider these conjugations as at least partially non-thematic. 


Non-them- — We have already remarked that the bulk of non-thematic 
becoming verbs become thematic in Latin. "l'hus -/e-o corresponds to 
thematic. πίμ-πλη-μι, 5e-r-0 (for si-5-0) to (σ)ί-(σ)η-μι, sfer-nu-o to πτάρ-νυ- 
pau, Sfer-n-0 to στόρ-νυ-μι. Even when isolated non-thematic 
forms survive, other forms have been assimilated to the 
thematic type ; fer-s, fer-£, fer-tis, fer-re are non-thematic, but 

fer -i-mus, fer-u-nt have the thematic vowel. 
The transition seems to have begun with the plurals. 
'Thus, for example, corresponding to the Greek (σ)ί-στᾶ-μι, 
(σ)ί-στᾶ-ς, (σ)ἰ-στᾶ-σι, plur. (σ)ί-στᾶ-μεν, (σ)ί-στᾶ-τε, we should 
get in Latin sz-s/d-z, si-s/à-s, si-s/a/, plur. s2-s/d-7us, si-stá-his. 
But sís/ámus, ος δν must become szs/imus, sisitizs, as cón- 
cápit becomes concipit, with ἕ for original d in an unaccented 
syllable. "This short 7 is not distinguishable from the 7 
representing the thematic vowel (in e. g. reg-i-us), and so 
by analogy we have s/s/o, szs£zs, for szs/am, sisfás.  'The same 
would be true of the type sero (for sz-s-o), plural si-sZ-mus, si- 
sé-Ais— Greek. (σ)ί-(σ)ε-μεν, (σ)ί-(σ)ε-τε--- becoming  serzmus, 
serifis. Compare also the compounds of do, in which ád-dàá- 
mus, ád-dà-fis have become regularly addzmus, addi/is, and the 

singular has conformed to this analogy. 


The Nono- We may now take what remains of the non-thematic con- 

thematic . TE . 

Conjgga- JUgation in detail. 

tion. 1. Root εἰ-, {- in e(1)o, Gk. εἷ-μι, Sk. c-mi. The strong root 
is extended everywhere in Latin, except in the perf. part. -i-/us, 


and the nom. sing. of the pres, part. red-z-ens. "Thus 2-mus 
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(for e-mus) contrasts with the Gk. Cue» and Sk. :-más. 
Like eo are queo, nequeo, which do not appear in Greek. 

2. Root ἆᾶ-, dá-, where the weak root has been generalised 
(dd-re, dárem, etc.), except in dà-s and originally da-/. For 
da-/us as compared with Gk. 8o-rós, Sk. dz-4fs, see p. 8ο. .Do 
by the side of δίδωµι seems to have lost the reduplication, 
unless we are to take it to be an * aorist-present' parallel to 
the Greek "(ἔ)δων, plur. -έδομεν. — The old pres. subj. dwzm 
seems similarly to correspond to the Greek aorist δο-ίη-ν. 


3. Root es, s. 
The original inflexion of the present would have been 
és-p és-s és-£ $-fhiós 5-té 5-f4. 
Sk. ds-mi ási ásti smás σέλά santi. 


e5-5 became és, the quantity it still bears in Plautus, though 
it was subsequently shortened as an enclitic. swm,as we have 
seen, perhaps corresponds to the Ionic imperf. &ov (ἐσο»), and 
the loss of the e is due to its use as an enclitic—compare the 
corresponding loss in the enclitic 3rd person (durus, etc.). 
From sum were then formed sumus and sus/. "The strong 
form of the root is extended to the 2nd plur. on the analogy 
of the singular. 

ero is either a subjunctive form, corresponding to the 
Greek à, ἔω (ἐσω), or else represents the non-enclitic form 
esóm, of which the enclitic is sum. — The original long vowel 
of the 1st person of the thematic system seems supported by 
the long vowel of Sk. óAáram: (bheromi).. .Eràám has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. 

The pres. subj is really optative in origin, and takes 
therefore the suffix -:z- in the singular, -z- in the plural. 

sica, $-&-5, — $-40-,  s-P--mus, ss, 5-i-nt. 
Gk, é(0)-u-», é(0)-(m-5, ἐ(σ)-ιη, ἐ(σ)-ι-μεν, ἐ(σ)-ι-τε. 
Sk. s-yá-m, ο-γά-,  s.yà-t, s.yá-ma, s.yá-ta. 

The original form of the singular is common in Plautus, 

but in later Latin the analogy of the plural has prevailed. 


The The- 


matic Con- 


jugation. 
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The present participle ought to present the stems som£-, 
seni-, spi-, the two last being identical in Latin. But in 
practice the weaker stem has prevailed, though the strong is 
perhaps preserved in the adjective sozs. 

Possum stands for po/(2)-sum, but the forms fo&m (for 
polis-ne), potui, etc., go back to a verb *£ofére (cf. porens), of 
which the middle is foZtor, fofifur. 

4. Root éd, which remains non-thematic in és (Éd-:), δεί 
(£d-/), esse (Σζ-κε), £d-zm, etc. 

5. Root /er, non-thematic in /fer-s, fer-t, fer-fis, fer-fe, 
fer-re, etc. | 

6. Root vel, vol, non-thenratic in vo/-/, vol-£ts, vel-le, vel-im. 
The imperative σε] has come to be used as a conjunction. 
ol and el interchange in accordance with the law by which 4 
becomes οὗ in Latin, except before / and e (1), p. 69. vis is 
from a distinct root, which appears in the Greek Εἴ-εμαι, 
Sk. végi( / vi to enjoy), nolo is for ne-uolo, málo for mah-wolo 
(cf. major — màhior). 

Other isolated thematic forms have been mentioned, p. 149. 


(1) Verbs forming the present stem by the simple addition 
of the thematic vowel o or e (:). 

(v) Imperfect presents, formed from the strong root, and 
corresponding to Sanskrit verbs like ὀλάνα- from «/ oA. 

Stems containing e:—/4ego, rego, peto, veho, pendo, etc. 

Stems containing long vowels:—rdàdo, vàdo, répo, cédo, 
ródo. 

Stems containing diphthongs :— dco (older douco), claudo, 
laedo, ludo (for loido), f2do (older /eido, cf. πείθω). 

Stéms containing 2 or 4 which cannot be proved to have 
corresponding diphthongal forms :—7J722o, fftgo, glibo. 

Stems that have passed wholly or in part to the derived 
έτει or 2nd) conjugations :—vcrefo, vefo, seco, sírido (also 
sirideo), fervére (also fervere), fulgére (also fugere). 
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(&) Aorist presents formed with the weak root :— dgo, áo, 
cáno, cádo, lquor, Σο, fürere, divido, etc. 

(2) Verbs forming the present stem with the reduced root 
reduplicated. Latin makes no distinction between the 
thematic and non-thematic verbs. :-g5-o (Old Lat. geno, 
cf. genitus), sido (si-sd-o), disco (di-dc-sco), si-st-o, δἱ-0-ο, sero 
(5175-0). 


.(g) Z-class, formed by adding / before the thematic 
vowel. 

Imperfect Presents :—Jfec-/o, pec-fo, vt-so (verd-fo), etc. 

Aorist Presents :—J'-/eor ( fà-ri), füt-iscor (cf. χά-σκω). 

Here we must put δαείεγε, which the compounds re-óiere, 
etc., shew to be originally diphthongal. 


(4) Nasal Class. | 

(a) Those in which the suffix zo, se is added to the root, ' 
originally in its reduced form. "These were originally non- 
thematic, and correspond to the 5th or 9th Sanskrit class, 
which are formed by adding -so- or -πᾶ- (plur. su, zi, I.-E. 
-12-) to the weak root. "They would have passed into the 
thematic system in the way indicated above (p. 150). Both 
sper-nd-mus and sfer-ná-mus would produce spernimus, and 
this sperzis, spernit. 

Cer-no (κρί-νω, cf. p. 135), «427-110, sper-no, lem-no, in-cli-no, 
co-nor, de-sti-no, li-no, si-no.  Disguised by assimilation, -/o//o 
([-no), pello, vello, fallo. 

(b) The nasal is *infixed, appearing in the body of the 
root which is reduced. These verbs correspond to the Sk. 
7th class of the type ruzdh from the «γιά. In Greek 
this type only appears with a second suffixed nasal (λα-μ-β- 
άν-ω ^/ AaB, p. 135). 

fi-n-do, sci-n-do, pun-go, ru-m-po, in-cu-m-bo, mi-n-guit, 
etc. In some verbs (zw-n-go, fu-n-gor) the nasal appears in 
all forms, but in the majority of cases is confined to the 
present system. 
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(5) Inceptive class. 

The suffix -sco, -sce is added in these verbs generally to 
the reduced root. 

(a) Immediately to the simple root—a-sco, cre-sco, Ait-sco, 
7m1-sceo (mig-sceo), posco (for. porc-sco, Ppe-sco, cf. procus, precor). 
Add gno-sco, gna-scor, which however present great difficulties 
in their cognate forms. Probably there was a primitive con- 
fusion of the two stems. ᾖρπᾶγις must come from 4nosco 
but owes its 2 to gzascor, while the Homeric γνωτός, * a blood 
relation, must come from the same root as g»^ascor, but 
Owes its ω to γιγνώσκω. The relation of gnascor to g:gmo, 
γίγνοµαι, and of the Greek κασί-γνητος, γνήσιος, where the η, 
being found even in Doric, must be primitive, to g»á/us is 
very obscure. 

(P) To derived stems of various kinds—jgem:-sco, freme-sco, 
- 5&c1-$c0, ar de-sco, laba-sco, dife-sco, quie-sco, puera-sco. 


(6) The Pod-class form the present stém by adding -:o-, 
-ie- to the root, which is generally reduced. Thus— 

Farc-10 (cf. ᾠράσσω for φρακ-κω), sa/to (ἄλλομαι for σαλιοµαι), 
iacio (ἰάπ-τειν «ν΄ jag), venio ( 411-10), etc. 

But the forms adveza/, etc., in Plautus are not contractions 
from adveniat, but are aorists-presents formed without a 
Pod suffix. 

In the inflexion of verbs of thís class we find a confusion 
between tenses formed from the pure stem and those formed 
from the stem increased by -zo-, -4z-. The stem caf-, e.g. 
appears in caf-/us, cap-ere, cap-i1, but capi-o is a Pod-form. 
In 9ófior some forms come from the aorist stem ῥδ/- (9/-i-/ur), 
others from a stem 5£- (poft-rz, pofi-fus), and similarly the 
stem 2Σή- in $é/o stands side by side with the stem Pe/t- in 
peftvi. | So also we find a combination of different stems in 
the conjugation of morzor, ori1or, cupio, fodto, etc. 

To the Pod-class also belong all verbs of the 4th conjuga- 
tion, and those of the third of the type s/a/wo (for s/a£i-:ro). 
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The 4th conjugation properly consists of verbs whose stem 
ends in 2 (cf audis- for audi-is, the stem being seen in azdi- 
fus, Old Latin audi-bam, audi-bo, and the Greek verbs of the 
type μηνίω). But many verbs formed from noun-stems with 
no trace of ? have nevertheless gone over to this system, 
e.g. saevi0 (saevus), punio (cf. poena), cusfodro (cf. custos). 
Possibly also all verbs of the 1st and 2nd conjugation may 
be considered as Fod-verbs, amo, moneo standing for αγιᾶ-ίο, 
7H0né-10 as τιµάω, φιλέω for τιµαµω, Φιλεω. But as it seems 
impossible to get aman, monent from amóisont, moneiont, it is 
perhaps better to consider these conjugations as to some 
extent at any rate non-thematic. But even in these cases we 
find a variation of conjugation—^v:ze/are standing beside 
violens, lavàre beside /Javére (Gk. λοξέω shews yet another 
form), caláre beside &a/endae, etc. 


The characteristic of the perfect is the teduplication, formed The 
by the first letter of the stem followed by e (whereas the re- Perfect. 
duplicating vowel of the present is ἑ sz-s/-o, (σ)ί-στα-μι). 
Further, as we saw in the case of Greek, the singular 
of the active original shewed the vowel ὅ in the case 
of those verbs whose present stem contained Z, and ó in 
those whose present stem contained Z (πέποιθα ^/me£-, ἔρρωγα 
α/ Ερηγ-), while the plural shewed the reduced root (Hom. 
ἐπέπιθμεν). 

Reduplication is however comparatively ràre in Latin, Redupli- 
though it still survives in the case of some twenty-five cael s 
verbs (didiet, cecini, cucurri, etc.). The zvowel has generally 
been kept in the reduplication, but is assimilated to a following 
ὅ or Z (motnordt, cucurri), and to a following zin the case of 
didici (where the change may be due to an assimilation 
to the present dzsceo for di:-de-seo) and also in ή (sisfo) 
and à. ΟΕ the ὅ-ρταάαίίοη there are one or two pos- 
sible relics. | mómordi, spopondi were in Old Latin memordi, 
spepondi, pointing to presents *merdo (cf. σμερὸ-νός), *spendo 


Perfects 
with long 
vowel. 
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(cf. σπένδω), to which ordeo, spondeo are related as φορέω 
to φέρω. 

There are some traces of the reduced root appearing 
in the Latin perfect. It has however in every case been ex- 
tended throughout the tense, and is no longer confined to the 
plural—542-/-7 (for s£e-s4-2), s£-£i (for s£i-s/-1), de-d-1. 

In other cases the shortening of the root vowel seems due 
merely to the fact that in the rst and 3rd sing., and indeed 
originally in all persons, the accent fell upon the reduplica- 
tion. (4-prg-£ A/ pag- in pac-tus). 


In perfects of another type we find the characteristic to be 
an unreduplicated stem with a long 2 corresponding to a 
present stem with a short vowel ( /ecz, jzci, sedi, eic.). Of 
this form various explanations have been given. It may 
perhaps be possible that sed? is for se-sd-;, and is therefore 
really reduplicated, but to explain /Zcz as standing for /e-/c-? 
seems phonetically impossible. 

It is therefore better to suppose that we have here a totally 
different method of forming the perfect. οἶδα, Sk. veda, Lat. 
71d! are universally regarded as primitive forms, and no one 
would explain them as containing a reduplication. The 
same may be said of 7ecz if it corresponds to the Greek ἧκα, 
which though an aorist in meaning is obviously a perfect in 
form. ἧκα will then stand for 45«a, and must be separated from 
inj, if we put this form with Lat. sero for szso (σι-ση-μι). In 
these two cases we have instances of a primitive perfect with 
a long vowel standing by the side of a present with a short 
vowel; and this is the type that, though rare in other lan- 
guages, appears commonly in Latin: cf. sedóo scabi, fódio 
Jodi, vénto veni, sédeo. sedi, vinco vict, fügto fugi, frango 
Jfégr etc. — 

In the case of four verbs with stems beginning with a 
vowel we have relics of the augment substituted as in Greek 


for the reduplication, égz, Σα, émt, -zp? (in co-zp:t Lucr. 4. 619) 
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standing, by a primitive contraction, for ἕ-ἄᾶρί, ἔ-ξα, etc. In 
these cases, therefore, the long vowel of the perfect admits of 
ready explanation, and it is possible that these four verbs, 
together with video vidi, jdc:?o jécí and one or two similar 
perfects, formed the type on which the others were subse- 
quently modelled. At any rate the wide extension of this 
form of the perfect in Latin, as compared with other lan- 
guages, can hardly be original, and as the vowel change has 
not yet been explained by phonetic law, we are obliged to 
have recourse to analogy. 


So far we have dealt with perfects, of which the rst sing. 
is formed by adding -? to the simple stem, whether redupli- 
cated or with a long vowel. But these constitute a minority 
of the existing forms, the bulk of which are produced by the 
addition not of a simple z, but of ; preceded by (i) s or (ii) 
7 Or 4. 


1. Perfects in -s7. Perfect in 

Amid much obscurity one thing is certain, that the s^ 
was originally no part of the perfect system. It has nothing 
to answer to it in the perfect forms either of Greek or 
Sanskrit. 

It can however have been introduced only from one source, 
the system of the sigmatic aorist. As in dealing with present 
stems we saw that some were formed from present stems 
proper, some from the stems of strong aorists, though the 
distinction of meaning which presumably once existed 
between the two types (/ego — I am choosing, but ago — I 
do) eventually disappeared, so in à somewhat similar way the 
sigmatic aorist and the perfect inflexions coalesced in one 
form, which combined the meaning of both tenses. 

videro is usually thought to be a sigmatic aorist subjunctive, 
corresponding to the Greek Γειδέ(σ)ω, Sk. *vedigà-(m?) In 
a non-thematic tense we expect a short connecting vowel, 
and this we find in videris, videriz, viderimus, Sk. védrgas, 
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védigat. viderim similarly corresponds to the Greek optative 
Εεἰδε[σ)ίη», and ought to keep a long i throughout, but as a 
matter of fact confusion with the future perfect is very 
common. 

Beyond this it is not for the present safe to go. None 
of the current theories as to the relation between the two 
systems of inflexion, and as to the origin of the perfect ter- 
minations in Latin are satisfactory, and it is probably better 
at present to confess our ignorance than to catalogue a 
series of makeshift explanations. 


Perfect in 2. The Perfect in -77 is peculiar to Latin, and possibly a 

η new formation after the confusion of perfect and aorist forms 
and meanings in the type in -sz had made a pure perfect form 
desirable. In Sanskrit, roots ending in -ᾱ (I.-E. à, e, o) form 
the rst and 3rd sing. of the perfect in -Zu (/ da, perf. dada). 
To this Latin has added the -z which, whatever its origin, 
is the appropriate ending of the rst sing. of the perfect, and 
we get fa-vti, no-vi, le-vi, se-v1, etc. In the case of roots 
ending in -? (e.g. 77) even in classical times the form without 
the v is more correct. On the other hand /zv;/ is older 
than fu In a certain number of words the v is radical 
(ov-:, mov-1, lav-1, cav-1, juv-1), and these would have helped 
the extension of the type by analogy. 

The perfect in -u is plainly inseparable from that in -vr, 
but is not yet fully explained. If, however, -v; came to be 
taken as a perfect ending, then a stem geme- as seen in 
γενε-τή, gene-irix, geni-lus, might form a perfect gene-vz which 
would become genov: and gerut (cf. denovo denuo, Gk. véFos). 
From a few verbs of this type the ending -«/ might be 
extended to such cases as zonut, serut, aperuit, praecinur, etc.; 
and the extension would be helped by the analogy of those 
perfects where the 4 was radical (ruz, fJutf, nui!), those verbs 
formed with the suffix -zu (sfer-nu-7) and the denominatives 
of the type mefu-i. 
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"The future in -o and the imperfect in -óa7 perhaps await Future and 
a complete explanation. "The traditional theory that the Im wit erfect 
terminations represent respectively L.-E. ó/uo (Gk. φύω) and 
óuam (cf. ἐ-φύην) is hardly satisfactory, as the disappearance 
of the y is hard to account for, and the meaning that would 
naturally result by attaching such a verb form to a second 
verbal stem is hardly satisfactory. But that the forms are 
compounds seems certain, and the first element is plainly 
infinitive in character and answers to the first element 
in compounds like caje-/acio, are.facio (the first element 
of which Lucretius uses as a separate word, */aci 


are). 


Of the Latin terminations -δο, -bast, the following explanation has 
been suggested. The Greek βαίνω is I.-E. qm, Lat. venio, Engl. come. 
This supposes a root qs. — But βέ-βᾶ-κα, ἔ-βᾶ-ν and βάκτρον by the side 
of éacuum, which cannot be a borrowed word, seem to necessitate a 
root α/δα, which may also appear in the English ?a4A, A.-S. pé. 
The increase of a root by a guttural also appears in e.g. θή-κ-η 
(V/dÀe), fá-c-io. From the 4/óg might be formed a present £6, an 
unaugmented aorist óà*» (cf. sfó, A/siG, ἔστην), which were used as 
suffixes to form the future of the 1 and 2 conjugations, and the imperfect 
ofall. In early Latin we also find forms like /es2-5o, and the imperfect 
Jemi-bat, occasionally preserved in classical poetry, is more primitive 
than Jezi-2-óam, where the long 2 seems to have been introduced from 
the 2nd conjugation, which apparently is also responsible for the length 
of the vowel in zegzbaz. "The meaning is precisely that which is re- 
quired. Α future corresponding to that in -Zo also appears in Celtic; 
the imperfect in -a7: is peculiar to Latin. 


The characteristic vowel of the thematic present subjunctive The Con- 
is apparently 2, and /era£, ferámus are accordingly primitive, J"Bctive- 
The type videro is α sigmatic aorist subjunctive, correspond- 
ing to the Greek εἰδέ(σ)ω. 

amem perhaps stands for ama-:e-m and is an optative 
(p. 143), and the same explanation may possibly hold good 
for the future reges (reg-12-5), whence was formed the plural 
regemus, etc. (for *reg-i-mus). 

The optative suffixes—sing. -ἐᾱ-, pl. -?- — are seen in sem 


The Im- 
perative. 


Infinitive. 
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(Old Lat. szem), sizus, velim, nom, dum (cf. δοῖμεν), etc. The 
forms in -$77, as fax?t, etc. are optatives of a sigmatic aorist 
(cf. εἰδείην--- εἴδεσιη», p. 143). 


The existing forms of the Imperative are as follows : 

(1). The pure verb δίεπι---απιᾶ, rege, fer. 

(2) The suffix -/ (2), explained as the ablative singular 
of the pronominal stem /o- used as an enclitic addition 
to the verb form with the meaning /rom ha! fime on- 
wards, and therefore serving to distinguish the future 
imperative. 

(3) The so-called pseudo-conjunctives with secondary 
endings—reg?:e, regunto, regere (cf. émov — émeco, Lat. sequere), 
and with the passive suffix regunior. 

(4) The participial or infinitive form, Zegzzini correspond- 
ing either to the Greek λεγόμενοι or λεγέμεναι. 

amatofe is apparently formed from aza/o on the analogy of 
amate from arma. 


The termination of the infinitive active is plainly -se, which 
between vowels becomes -re (es-se, atna-re). There are some 
indications that the vowel was originally long, and the cor- 
responding Greek type seems to be -σαι (κέλσαι), though it is 
not easy to see how a final diphthong could become e in 
Latin. To this answers the Sanskrit dative of nouns in -ᾱς 
or -5 used infinitivally, e.g. /οάςε, 7:s£ from σας, j?s. Latin 
apparently, as also sometimes Sanskrit, uses the locative 
rather thàn the dative infinitivally (cf. Greek δόµε», a suffixless 
locative), and the suffix - becomes -Z just as mari becomes 
-maréí. wire wil therefore be a locative of a substantival 
stem 7:705, vives, and formed like 7zváse from jzvas. But 
it would seem that the termination must eventually have been 
taken to be -se, -re not -e alone, for it is not easy to suppose 
that emere, amare originated in any other way than by 
attaching -7e as a suffix to zone-, ama-. 'The double ss of 
the perfect infinitive still awaits explanation, though plainly 
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identical in origin with the similar forms of the pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

The Latin ag? cannot well be separated from the Sanskrit 
dye, a dative used infinitivally. azar: on the other hand 
would not find its parallel in Sanskrit, which only uses the 
datives of root-nouns in this sense. It is just possible 
that ag; stands for ασε (as fil/ for fie), an instrumental 
or locative (-/Z — -e, cf. abie/is) from an Z-stem. {ο would be 
kept when followed by the passive suffix -r, but without this 
suffix would pass to -z Hence αρ ag:z, whence by 
analogous formation amar?, amar:er. 


In Sanskrit the most common type of infinitive is the 
accusative of substantives with the suffix -/u (e/wum, etc.). To 
this corresponds the Latin 'supine in -wz' used as an 
infinitive after verbs of motion. It is to be noticed that in 
practice the vowel gradation of the supine is identical with 
that of the past participle, but originally the *supiné' was 
formed with a strong, the participle with a weak stem (supine 
éf-lu-m, part. -/&-m). The two forms have reacted on one 
another. 


I. Present Participle. "The ending was originally -ομί-, The 
-ent-, -gl-, -ni- in the various cases, but Latin has preserved F*"ticiple. 
the 2nd or 3rd ablaut only (reg-enz-es, ama-nf-es), except in 
the case of εἰς (ei-onf-is), sons (s-on£-s, a present participle 
of ση, cf. Greek à»), and one or two Old Latin words. But 
a trace of the O-degree is seen in /acrundus (for faci-onf-nos) 
by the side of the later /aczemdus, which is formed by the 
addition of a second participial suffix -πος (Gk. ἀγ-νός, Lat. 
ple-nus) to the stem of the present participle. 

2. 'The Future Participle in -/ur»s is peculiar to Latin, and 
is clearly formed from the zom:zna agentis in -/or (daturus : 
dator) with an unexplained change of ὅ and zz, also seen in 
fur, Gk. φώρ, etc. (p. 36). The desideratives in -urz» 

M 
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cannot be formed directly from the future participle owing 
to the difference of the quantity of the s, and are more 
probably parallel formations straight from the  xomzma 
agens. 

3. The Present Participle Passive survives only in the form 
used for the 2nd plur. pass. (legzmznr, Greek λεγόμεναι), but 
traces of the same termination in various gradations are seen 
in nominal forms like a/;-monium, a/i-mentfurn, alu-mnus. 

4. The Past Participle in -/vs, which after dentals becomes 
-545, is universal in Latin. For the alternation of s and /, cf. 
P- 73- 

Various other terminations, which in Sanskrit are reckoned 
as participial, in Latin have become purely adjectival, e.g. 
-ná (ple-nus), -favya (cf. mortuus), etc. 


PART IIT. 


SYNTAX. 


— 


CHAPTER X. 


T ur ΘΥΝΤΑΟΤΙΟΑΙ, SysrEMS or GREEK AND LarriN. 


Now that we have considered the sounds of which words Syntax and 
are composed and the forms which they assume in declen- Inflexion. 
sions and conjugations, it remains to consider Sys/ax, or the 
combination of words in Sen/ences. In Inflexional languages 
like Greek and Latin the study of the forms of words must 
accompany the study of Syntax, for it is only as sentences, or 
parts of sentences, that words have a meaning. "The form 
taken by a Greek or Latin word, e. g. πόλει, sax?, depends 
upon its function in the sentence in which it occurs, and its 
relation to other words. In comparing the syntactical systems 
of Greek and Latin and their relation to that of the original 
language, we shall still have to consider the forms of words, not 
etymologically, for the sake of finding out the elements of which 
they are composed, but syntactically, for the sake of learning 
the function they perform in the sentence. 

The division of the sentence into .SuZjec/ and Predrcaze TheSimple 
dates from the beginnings of Logic. The logical proposi- "entence- 
tion, ἀποφαντικὸς λόγος, the simple affirmative or negative 
statement, consists of the Sulject—that of which something is 
affirmed or denied, the Predzicafe—that which is affirmed or 
denied of the subject, and the Copuia which links the two 

| M 2 
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together. Thus in /7Maz is moríal the term man is the 
subject, zs the copula, and the term »or/a! the predicate. It 
is from the logica] analysis of the sentence that grammarians 
obtained the terms Subject and Predicate. In Greek and 
Latin the copula and predicate are usually combined in a single 
word, e. g. ὁ ἵππος τρέχει, {λε horse is running. | Consequently 
tbere is no need to distinguish the copula from the predicate, 
and the first analysis of the λόγος or proposition recognised 
merely the ὄνομα or subject, and the ῥῆμα or predicate. Now 
though it may be possible to analyse all sentences which 
express a complete meaning into these parts, it is evident 
that we employ in every-day speech sentences which do not 
conform to the pattern of a simple affirmation or nega- 
tion. Besides the simple statement, we utter Wishes, Prayers, 
and Questions, all of which are expressed in sentences of 
different form, and none of which are recognised in Logic. 
Again, when we say Z?re! Really/ Nonsense | we convey 
a meaning perfectly clear to those who hear us, but not 
expressed in the form of the logical proposition. For the 
purposes of Logic such sentences must be expressed in 
logical form ; for Logic, being concerned with language only 
as the instrument of thought, attempts to reduce the varieties 
of speech and thought to the fewest possible forms, and treats 
all sentences as enuntiatory; while Grammar, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the study of language and al] its 
different forms of expression, as they are, for their own sake. 
If we study the grammar of a particular language, we seek to 
classify the idioms of that language in reference either to the 
whole of its history, or to its usages at a particular time. In 
the study of the Comparative Grammar of different languages 
we take the forms of expression employed in those languages, 
and seek to discover the common element which underlies 
their variations. 


Incomplete . Sentences admit, as a rule, of grammatical analysis into 


Sentences. 


the Subject —that of which we speak or think, and the Predi- 
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cate—that which we speak or think about the subject; but 
some forms of expression fall outside this analysis. Το this 
class belong interjections and exclamations, and all similar 
forms of expression. If a man for instance says Z7under { 
or Snow ! we may look on these as predicates, to which the 
impression produced on his own ears or eyes is the subject. 
The cry of a baby then may be looked on as a predicate, 
as well as the incomplete sentences, e.g. Z7orse, meaning 
That which I see ἐς a horse, of older children. Such in all / 
probability was the character of the beginnings of language, 
which consisted of the emissions of interjectional sounds, 
at first perhaps involuntary and not intended for purposes 
of communication, but in course of time becoming limited in 
number and definite in character and meaning. Along with 
interjections can be ranked vocatives and such idioms as the 
use of the interjectional nominatives in Homer, e. g. αἰδώς, οὐ 
νέµεσις, etc., which stand as nominatives outside the rest of the 
construction, and are in fact complete sentences in themselves. 

In other sentences we can recognise a subject and a predi- Subject and 
cate formally expressed. The simplest form of such a sentence F'*dicate. 
will consist of the union of a simple predicate with a simple 
subject, e.g. Cicero es! consul. 'lhe subject and predicate 
may, however, consist of many parts, and the relations of these 
parts to one another may be different. Still, even the most 
complicated sentences admit of this analysis, and all parts of 
the sentence can be grouped under either subject or predicate. 
Different words are used to express the various relations of 
subject and predicate and of their component parts, and are 
classified under the divisions of the ars of Speech (λόγου 
μέρη). 

The Parts of Speech may be classified according to their Parts of 
(1) 7Meaning in themselves; (2) Function in the sentence; Speech ed 
(3) /nflexion and Formatzon. according 

I. According to meaning we find that some words denote? 
persons, things, and abstract notions, and are called Su£s/an- r. Meaning. 


2. Func- 
tion. 


3. Form. 
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£fves. Other words express qualities or attributes belonging to 
a subject, and are called «4 djecfives, e.g. λευκός. Others denote 
relations of qualities or actions, and are called 4ἀπεγὸς, e. g. 
mo), ποτέ Others again express states and actions, and are 
called Verós. 

Substantives and adjectives are, as we shall see (p. 168), 
not always to be distinguished. 

2. According to their function words can be distinguished 
into those which of themselves can /orz a sentence, those 
which can serve as ztemóers of a sentence, and those which 
serve to connec! members of a sentence. Among words 
which of themselves can constitute a sentence we may rank 
Inferjecfions and the forms of the {με Verb, e.g. τρέχει, 
clamat, where the stem expresses the predicate and the ending 
the subject. "This is, however, a property only of inflexional 
languages. Among words which can serve as members of a 
sentence we have the Substantive, which serves as subject, 
and the Verb, which serves as predicate. Other words 
besides Substantives can serve as subject, e.g. in such a 
sentence as Slow and steady wins !he race. Other words 
besides the verb, such as substantives and adjectives, can 
serve in the predicate. In Greek the adjective by itself can 
serve as predicate, e.g. ó ἵππος λευκός (/Ae horse is zw/afe), 
where the article distinguishes the subject, and no copula is 
required. In Latin, owing to the absence of an article, only 
past participles are, as a rule, used in this way, e.g. fusi 
hosfes, except in some proverbial expressions, such as omnia 
praeclara rara. 

Under the head of words which serve to connect 
members of a sentence come Conjunctions and Relative 
Adverbs. 

3. According to their inflexion and formation words are 
distinguished into those that are inflected as /Vowzs, those 
that are inflected as Verós, and those that are Z7ndechinabie. 
Under Nouns will come Substantives, Adjectives which mark 
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distinctions of gender and admit of degrees of comparison, 
and Pronouns. Under Indeclinable words will come Con- 
junctions, Adverbs, Prepositions, Interjections. 

Throughout the different classifications the distinction of Noun and 
Noun and Verb as answering in the main to the distinction V*9*- 
between Subject and Predicate is the most important. The 
other parts of speech express relations subordinate to the 
main distinction between Subject and Predicate. But the 
number of words is great, and the number of relations to 
be expressed are many and complicated. | No division of the 
parts of speech can hope to be absolute. Had the gram- 
marians come first in order of time, words might have been 
parcelled out in neat and definite divisions. But the gram- 
marians came late into the field, after men had been using 
language to express their different needs according to their 
different capacities for countless generations. When lan- 
guage was at length reduced to writing, it could become 
fixed and independent of those who spoke it. Its usages 
could be analysed and classified, and become models for 
succeeding writers. "The study of grammar apart from logic 
began in Europe at Alexandria, where scholars studied the 
earlier literature of Greece chiefly for the sake of settling the 
text of Homer, and later for the purposes of constructing a 
practical grammar to assist in the teaching of the Greek lan- 
guage at Rome. Plato had distinguished the ὄνομα and ῥῆμα. 
The Stoics recognised ἄρθρα (ar/icu/r), and provided an asylum 
for other words in the πανδέκτης or adverb. Aristotle had 
noted inflexion or πτῶσις, which included the inflexions of 
the Verb as well as the Noun, and even degrees of com- 
parison. "The Stoics confined πτῶσις to Nominal declension, 
and distinguished the ZVomimafmve (ὀρθή, εὐθεῖα), Accusattve 
(αἰτιατική), Genifive (γενική), and Datzve (Δοτική) cases, as well 
as Zenses and JMoods in the Verb. The Alexandrian gram- 
marians distinguished eight parts of speech—óvopa (nomen), 
ῥῆμα (verbum), σύνδεσμοι (conjunctiones), ἄρθρα (articuli), 


Noun. 


Gender. 
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ἀντωνυμίαι (pronomina), µετοχαί (participa), ἐπιρρήματα (ad- 
verbia), and προθέσεις (praepositiones). The ἐπίθετον (adjec- 
Iivum) was a division of the ὄνομα. As in the Latin language 
there was no article, the Romans kept eight parts of speech 


by separating Zs/ergecfions from Adverós. We can now take 


the different parts of speech in detail. 


Under the noun we include nouns substantive and nouns 
adjective, between which two classes there is no general 
difference of formation. Substantives may be the names of 
individuals, e. g. ᾿Αλέξανδρος, an ὄνομα κύριον, nomen proprium, 
or Proper name; names of classes of individuals or things, 
e. g. ἄνθρωπος, an ὄνομα προσηγορικόν, nomen appellatum, or 
Common name; or names applicable to a group of indivi- 
duals without being applicable to the members of the group, 
e. g. ὁμιλία, an ὄνομα ἀθροιστικόν, nomen. collectiyum, or Collec- 
tive name. Nouns can also be distinguished into Concre/e 
and 4ósíracl, names, that is, of individuals and names of 
qualities. Names of qualities and Collective nouns are sub- 
stantives. In the case of concrete nouns it is not easy to 
distinguish substantives from adjectives; for instánce, in 
ἀνὴρ πολίτης, Bois ταῦρος, we have substantives acting as adjec- 
tives; in xaxd, ev:s, we have an adjective acting as a 
substantive. 


In the inflexion of Nouns we have to consider Gender, 
ANumber, and Case. 

From a comparison of Indo-European languages we con- 
clude that the original language possessed the distinctions of 
the JMasculine, the Femrnrne, and the JVeuler or indifferent 
gender. There are many words for instance whose gender is 
the same in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. Α distinction must 
be made between Λαέμγα] and Grammatica] Gender. The 
distinctions of sex are distinctions of natural gender, and we 
expect to find zat masculine and zeo»ian feminine in any lan- 
guage. Inthe case of names of things in which no distinction 
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of sex is obvious, gender fluctuates in different languages. 
English, for instance, is strict in confining gender to sexual 
differences, except in the case of poetic personifications, e. g. 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, of a ship. But in 
Greek, for instance, καρδία is fem., in Latin cor is neuter, and 
we need only refer to modern French and German as 
notorious instances of fluctuations of gender in the case of 
names of things which shew no distinction of sex. Such 
genders may be called grammatical. Now, apart from 
natural gender we find agreement in grammatical gender 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. For instance, ώτηφα, . 
ὤμος, humerus are masc., và£, ὄψ, vox are fem., yugám, ζυγόν 
and jugum are neut., among many other instances of agree- 
ment. "These similarities point to an inheritance of gram- 
matical gender from the original language. However, as 
the correspondence of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit genders 
is not complete, we have to ask how differences could 
arise. In most instances the gender of a noun is deter- 
mined by its stem-suffix. Now in the A-declension, though 
the stem-suffix is a mark of the feminine, we also find 
in Greek and Latin masculines of this declension. Such 
masculines were, it seems, originally feminine, but their 
meaning has changed, and with their meaning their gender. 
For instance, νεανίας (a you£A) might have been originally a 
feminine νεανια used in the sense of a company of youths in 
general Constructed in this sense with a plural verb, it 
might get a plural termination and become νεάνιαι. — If. νεάνιαι 
meant you/A collectively, νεανια in the singular might naturally 
come to mean an individual you/2, and after it had thus 
become masc. in meaning, it also became masc. in form, and 
instead of νεανια there arose veavías with the case-ending of 
the O-declension. In the O-declension, which is almost en- 
tirely masculine and neuter, some feminines are found, such 
as νῆσος, ὁδός, etc. "These are masc. in form, and were in all 
likelihood originally so in gender. In some instances we 
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can trace changes of gender to the influence of analogy. 
For instance, δρόσος has been assimilated in gender to ἔρση 
from similarity of meaning. 


Like Sanskrit and Greek the original Indo-European lan- 
guage had three numbers, Szngular, Dual, and Plural. Of 
these Latin has lost the dual except in isolated words, such 
as a7bo. In all these languages there are sometimes differ- 
ences as regards number between the form and meaning of a 
word. For instance, the singular is sometimes used in a 
collective sense with common names, e. g. ὁ πολέμιος, Aosfzs, 
λε enemy ; eques, cavalry.  'The singular is also used where a 
single member is taken as typical of a class, e.g. ó Δάκων, 
AKomanus, and in abstract sentences such as {αμ is mortal. 

The plural number is sometimes used collectively, and 
regarded as a unity, and not as a number of distinct things, 
as for instance when in English we say Another fen shillings, 
or in Latin «za casíra. Α bow, for instance, may be looked 
on as a whole consisting of parts, e. g. τόξα in Homer, and 
similarly δώµατα (Aowse), péyapa, ἅρματα, etc. In the same 
way we find the plural used of a class of natural objects, 
e. g. κύματα, ἄστρα, ῥέεθρα, and of parts of the body, e. g. νῶτα, 
στήθεα, πρόσωπα. 

The Dual number is only found in Latin in isolated words 
such as ano, duo, but in Sanskrit it is extensively employed, 
though in Greek it has become obsolete except in Homer 
and the Attic dialect. "The Indo-European usage then must 
be determined from a comparison of Greek and Sanskrit. In 
these languages we find the dual used of things which go 
naturally in pairs, e. g. ὅσσε, {λε eyes, πόδε, Ie feel, ἵππω, a pair 
of horses ; while, where two things only come together for a 
special time or circumstance, the dual is more rare. In 
Greek it must be admitted that the plural also is used of 
things which go in pairs, as for instance ἐν χερσὶν ἔθηκεν and 
ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ὁρᾶν. Either the plural has been extended at the 
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cost of the dual, or else, where the plural is used, the notion 
of Joh or a pair is not emphasised. As compared with 
Sanskrit, it may be said that in Greek the plural can always 
take the place of the dual. 

Apart from the use of the dual of a noun by itself to 
signify a pair of things, we have δύο to signify two things or 
persons. Thus ἵππω would mean a fa?r of horses in a 
chariot, δύο ἵππω would mean £wo horses from a herd. So in 
Homer we have δύω 65pe, λέοντε δύω, etc. Ἡετε again in 
Greek the plural can be used, and it is not possible to say 
whether this is a feature inherited from the original language 
Or not. 


We now come to the Cases (πτώσεις) of the noun, in which Cases. 
the different relations of the stem or main meaning of the 
noun to other parts of the sentence are expressed by 
the addition of certain suffixes called case-endings. With 
the Stoics the Nominative case was the ὀρθή or εὐθεια πτῶσις, 
while the rest were πλαγίαι, οὐ]σμε, and deviations from 
the nominative. We now regard all cases, including the 
nominative or naming case, as inflexions of the stem, 
which provides the uninflected and unrelated meaning of 
the noun. "The cases found in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
have already been enumerated, p. 1903. The only limit to 
the number of cases in any language is the number of rela- 
tions which those who employ the language express by 
different cases. As the relations in which nouns can stand 
to other parts of a sentence are very numerous, there can be 
a great number of cases. But in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
and consequently in Indo-European, these numerous relations 
are grouped under a limited number of cases. For instance, 
Greek and Latin once had eight cases, but some of these have 
become obsolete. 'The Instrumental became obsolete, and its 
uses were absorbed by the Ablative in Latin and the Dative 
in Greek. Again, the Ablative disappeared in Greek, and its 
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uses were transferred to the Genitive. Lastly, the Locative was 
replaced by the Dative, which in Greek had already swallowed 
the Instrumental. "We thus see that it is a matter of history 
to determine the uses which went with each case in different 
languages. 
Local Is it possible to discover a single principle underlying the 
'heoryY — various uses of each case? t has been supposed that the 
cases denoted in the first instance relations of space, and were 
afterwards gradually extended to the expression of more in- 
tellectual and abstract relations. Under the head of Όσα; 
(place zAence) will come the Nominative, the case of the 
subject from which the action starts, and also the Ablative, 
which expresses origin and separation, and the Greek Genitive 
so far as it expresses ablatival meanings. Of the other uses 
the Áccusative is the case of the object and will come under 
Quo (place zeAifAer), but this does not explain all the cases of 
the Accusative in Greek or Latin. Nor again can all the 
uses of the Dative be explained by referring them to Ue 
(place zeAere), or the chief uses of the Genitive by referring 
them to Unde. 'The Local theory of the cases, as it has been 
called, is then insufficient to explain all the different cases. 
Localand — We may broadly distinguish cases into Loca] and Gram- 
Grammati- mafical. What is meant by local we have already defined. 
Grammatical cases express relations which belong to 
the syntax of the sentence. If we go back to the period 
when eight cases existed in Latin and Greek as in 
Sanskrit, the classification is clearer. The Ablative and 
Locative are alone in origin local cases; the Nom., Acc. 
Gen. Dat, and Instrumental are grammatical. Of these 
last the Genitive is in some of its usages at any rate 
adnominal, further defining the meaning of a noun, while the 
other four may be classed together as adverbia], all serving in 
some way or other to limit and modify the action of the verb. 
Fusion of Some cases, as we find them in Greek and Latin, may be 
cases, called mixed and have absorbed the uses of other cases as 
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well as their own. "The Dative in Greek in so far as it has 
absorbed the Locative is local, but in its other uses it is à 
grammatical case. "The Genitive again is in Greek a mixed 
case, because in so far as it is Ablatival it expresses local 
relations, while in its other uses it is grammatical. In Latin 
the Ablative is mixed, for it is local in so far as it expresses 
place, and grammatical in so far as it expresses the instrument 
or manner of the verbal action. 

The following table represents roughly the extent to which 
the eight cases of the original language have become fused in 
the derived languages :— 


Latin, Zndo- European. Greek. 
Nom. Nominative Nom. 
Voc. Vocative Voc. 
Acc. Accusative Acc. 
Dat. Dative 

Instrumental | Dat. 
Abl. Locative 

Ablative 
Gen. Genitive Gen. 


]t must be understood that we are here using the names of the cases 
as they are ordinarily employed in the grammars, without raising the 
question as to whether e. g. the abl. sing. in -ὅ of the 3rd decl. in Latin 
js not in origin an instrumenta]. 

How did this fusion of the cases come about? The 
answer may be sought in two different directions— 

I. Looking to the /orms of the cases, we may notice such 
facts as the following. "The Sanskrit possesses a distinct 
form for the abl. sing. only in the O-declension; everywhere 
else it uses one form for the gen. and abl, thus coinciding 
with Greek. "The existence in Latin, on the other hand, of 
ablatives of the 3rd decl. like ar:d, may partly account for 
the non-absorption of that case in Latin. "Throughout 
Sanskrit there is but one form for the dat. and abl. plural, 
and the same is true of Latin. In the dual even Sanskrit 
only possesses three forms, a nom. voc. acc., an instr. dat. 
abl., and a gen. loc. 


Vocative. 
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Lastly, by the laws of Latin phonetics a final -Z and a 
final -£ both necessarily become -Z, and accordingly the in- 
strumental and the locative in consonantal stems of the 3rd 
declension are indistinguishable. 

A coalition of the cases in some sort therefore is partly 
inherited from the primitive language and partly inevitable 
owing to the phonetic laws of the individual language; and a 
coalition beginning in the plural would extend to the singular 
and ve versa. Every language, however, and to some 
extent every declension has gone its own way in this matter. 
The dat. abl. plur. is lost in Greek but preserved in Latin. 
The instrumental plural is lost in Latin except in the O- and 
A-declensions, in which however for the most part the dat. 
abl. is not found. 

2. Looking to the «sages of the cases we may notice that 
in certain contexts their meaning is so similar that it is in- 
different which is employed. Thus it is of small importance 
whether we speak of carrying a box oz the shoulder 
or zh the shoulder, but one of the two phrases would 
eventually predominate over the other, and so it comes to 
pass that in Greek the dative, which in the consonantal decl. 
is formally a locative, and in Latin the ablative, which is 
everywhere, after the loss of the final -2, indistinguishable 
from the instrumental, are exclusively used to convey this 
meaning. 

Case forms which have become detached from their de- 
clensions, such as χαµαί, and shew no other cases from the 
same stem, are called Adverós. Prefosifions are words which 
have been called into existence to supply deficiencies in the 
cases and help them to express relations which they either 
cannot or do not clearly express. "We can now take the 
cases separately. 


The Vocative is, as we have said, not properly a case 
at all. It stands by itself apart from the construction of 
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any sentence beside which it is used. It is in fact itself a 
complete sentence, as for instance in "Ἠφαιστε, σοὶ δέ, etc., 
where the particle joins on one sentence to another without 
regard to the vocative. It has no proper case-sign but con- 
sists of the pure stem, e.g. ἴππε, πάτερ, etc. The nominative 
can always be used in its place, and in the plural it always 
is so used and there is no form peculiar to the Vocative. 


The Nominative (ὀνομαστική) is the case of the subject of Nomina- 
the sentence. As in fully inflexional languages like Latin ""* 
and Greek the subject is expressed by the person-ending of 
the finite verb, e. g. δίδω-σι, it is not necessary for the subject 
ιο be expressed by a separate noun. Rather does the noun 
qualify the subject already given by the person-ending of the 
verb, e. g. βασιλεὺς δίδω-σι, he, {λε King gives. In impersonal 
verbs the subject given by the ending is vague and indefinite, 
e.g. fonat, tf (what?) /hunders. | Sometimes this vague subject 
is expressed by a plural, e.g. in Homer, ἶσα ἔσσεται, /hings 
το] δε even. 'The nominative can serve in the predicate, in 
agreement with the subject of the sentence and defining its 
meaning, e.g. εὖδον παννύχιοι, {ἆ8) slept all night long, in which 
use it is called a secondary predicate. It can serve as pre- 
dicate to an impersonal verb in such sentences as coi δὴ 
κατηφείη καὶ ὄνειδος ἔσσεται. 

Here also again we must note the Interjectional Nominative 
(p. 165), e. g. δηµοβόρος βασιλεύς, fol&-devouring King ! viymws, 

Jfool ! εἴο., where the nominative is a complete exclamatory 
sentence, and must be looked on as a predicate with a 
subject unexpressed, or expressed in speech by a gesture. 


The Accusative is an Adverbia] case. "The Greek name Accusative. 
was αἰτιατική, οἱ which the Latin translation was Accusa£tzus. 
The meaning of the Greek name depends on whether it is 
active, i.e. the case of accusafron, which only refers to its use 
with a small class of verbs, or the case of causzng, Causahtvus 


External. 
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as it is called in Priscian, or secondly passive, 1.6. the case of 
τὸ αἰτιατόν, the. effect, for which the Latin is effecítvus. — The 
relation in which the accusative stands to the verb with which 
it is constructed depends upon the meaning of the verb. 
'T he main distinction to be drawn is between the accusatives 
of the Ex/ernal and Znfernal object. In the one the action 
of the verb is directed to something outside of, and distinct 
from the meaning of the verb; in the other the accusative 
repeats more or less completely the meaning of the verb. 
For instance in ἕλκος à µε οὕτασε the acc. ἕλκος repeats the 
meaning contained in οὕτασε and may be called internal, 
while µέ is altogether distinct from and outside the meaning 
of the verb and may be called external. 

The ordinary use of the External Accusative, as the case 
of the object with transitive verbs, requires no illustration. 
The number of such accusatives is very great, and they can 
only be classified according to the different sorts of verbs 
with which they are constructed. In Sanskrit and Latin 
these accusatives are sometimes used with nouns with a 
verbal meaning, e.g. f&07ina ageníis, in such instances as 
justa orator (Plautus). Of similar origin is the construction of 
the accusative after the forms of the infinitive (p. 146), after 
participles and in Latin after gerunds, supines and verbal ad- 
jectives in -éundus, all of which are nominal in origin, though 
they have become absorbed into the verbal conjugation. 
Other uses of the external accusative, which may be reckoned 
as Indo-European, are the accusat. of the Zerzmznmus ad quem. 
or object to which motion is directed, e.g. ἔρχεσθον κλισίην 
(Homer); Zavinaque veni! litora (Virg.). We need not suppose 
that this use is anything more than a special instance of the 


ordinary use of the accusat. serving to complete the meaning 


of a verb of motion /ewards a place by indicating the goal, 
just as with verbs of motion /rom, e.g. φεύγω, fugro, it indi- 
cates the point of departure. External too is the Accusafrvus 
de quo, of the person, that is, about whom anything is said or 
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thought, e.g. ἦδεε γὰρ ἀδελφεὸὺν ὡς ἐπονεῖτο (Homer); Quid 
censes hunc ipsum S. Roscium quo síudio esse, etc. (Cicero). 

The accusative of the Zz/ernal Olfect repeats the meaning Internal. 
of the verb in a greater or less degree and may be described 
as adverbial. Sometimes, for instance, the accusative limits 
the meaning of the verb to the part affected, e.g. ἀλγεῖ τὴν 
κεφαλή», Zremit aríus, the so-called accusative of Respect. 
From parts of the body this use of the accusative is extended 
to other conditions, e.g. εὖ εἶχον τὰς ψυχάς. It is also found 
with nouns as well as verbs, e.g. βοὴν ἀγαθός, hirsuía capillos. 
First of all it was used with the verb, e.g. ἔοικα, then with the 
verbal noun, e.g. ἐοικώς, and then with the adjective of cognate 
meaning, e.g.icos. In Latin this accusative is explained as 
a Graecism, but wrongly, for the usage is inherited from the 
original language. In Sanskrit it is rare but occurs with 
náma, as in Greek with ὄνομα, It is not hard to see how this 
accusative, though original, fell into comparative disuse in 
Latin and Sanskrit, for other cases took its place. 'Thus even 
in Greek we find εὐρύτερος ὤμοισιν, where the dative takes the 
place of the acc., while in Sanskrit the instrumental is pre- 
ferred and in Latin the ablative. 

The so-called Cognate Accusative must like the Accusative 
of Respect be regarded as an adverbial use of the case in a 
defining and qualifying sense. Such phrases as /udum ludere, 
πόλεμον πολεμίζειν are to be explained in the same way as ἡδὺ 
yehà», ferfidum ridens, viz. the accusative qualifies the verb as 
an adverb. In such a phrase as ἄλληκτον πολεμίζειν ({0 war 
unceasingly) we need not suppose an ellipse of πόλεµον, for the 
use of πόλεμον needs just as much explanation as that of 
ἄλληκτον and must be explained in the same way. In both 
Greek and Latin there are many neuter adjectives and pro- 
nouns used as adverbial accusatives, e.g. σμµικρόν τι, οὖδέν, 
ἀμφότερον, quantum, barum, 1d aeíatis, and many more. As 
adverbial accusatives must also be ranked the accusatives of 
space and time, which need not be illustrated. — Adverbial 
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again is the use of the accusative in apposition to the rest of 
the sentence, e.g. χάριν, πρόφασι»ν, vicem, or in such a sentence 
as Pars ingenti subiere feretro, [risle minisferium (Virg.). 

Verbs which are constructed with a double accusative 
have one of the external, one of the internal object. The 
internal goes closely with the verb, e.g. κακὰ-ῥέζει and forms a 
new verbal notion with which an external accusative is con- 
structed, e.g. xaxà-pe(e Twa. In Latin this construction is 
rare except with a neuter pronoun as the internal accusative. 
Such phrases as rogare populum consulem are evidently early 
extensions of the construction which survive only as technical 
idioms. 

The construction of the accusative after the past partic. in 
Latin, confined mostly to the poets, falls under two heads: 
(1) where the partic. is plainly middle the case is the ordinary 
external acc., e.g. unum exsería latus, (2) where the partic. is 
passive, the accusative is internal and adverbial, e.g. fer fedes 
frajectus lora. 


As with the Accusative the starting-point was the construc- 
tion with verbs, so with the Genitive the starting-point is the 
construction with nouns. ΑΦ the acc. was primarily adverbial, 
so the genitive is adnominal. The Greek name of the case 
was γενική of which the Latin rendering was Genefizus, but 
this would rather point to a Greek γεννητική, or case of origin. 
The γενικὴ πτῶσις was the case of the γένος, e.g. in τοῦ (ov τὸ 
μὲν θνητόν κ.τ.λ. the genitive represents the γένος or larger class 
of animals, while the noun to which it is attached represents 
the species, or smaller class mortal. The connexion of the 
genitive with the noun with which it goes is close, but the 
nature of the connexion can only be determined by the 
meaning of the sentence. The relation for instance may be 
that of possessor to possessed, cause to effect, part to zuhole, etc., 
and in different languages there are differences of idiom. We 
will now consider what uses of the true genitive may be 
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classed as original Of genitives with nouns we find in 
Greek, Latin and Sanskrit the genitive expressing : (1) son of, 
e. g. Σωκράτης ó Σωφρονίσκου. In Latin this usage is only found 
with foreign names. "We may however compare Z7accus 
Claudi (F. the slave of Claudius); (2) possesson, e.g. ἡ οἰκία τοῦ 
πατρός: (3) the maferzal of which a thing consists, e.g. οἶμοι 
κυάνοιο, but it is doubtful if this is a Sanskrit use; (4) a ar/i- 
//ve sense, e.g. aliquid lemporis, δῖα θεάων, (5) subjec! or 
οὔ]εοί, ὁ φόβος τῶν πολεµίω», the fear which the enemy feel, or 
the fear felt of the enemy ; (6) besides these are the genitives 
with adverbs of place and time, mo) γῆς; wb? genium? τρὶς 
τῆς ἡμέρας, etc. 

The genitive is also used with verbs both in Greek and 
Sanskrit and to some extent in Latin. This use of the 
genitive must be compared with that of the accusative. "The 
genitive is less completely than the external accusative the 
object of the verbal action, and hence its use with verbs has 
been described as Quas:-Par/t!ive, for the action of the verb 
is qualified. Amongst the verbs which are constructed with a 
genitive which answers to an accusative of the external object 
are Verbs: (1) of sAaring and giving, e.g. ἐδίδου τῶν ἑαυτοῦ, 
(2) of eating, drinking, lasting, etc., e.g. λωτοῖο φαγών, (3) of 
hearing, percerving, knowing, etc., e.g. εἰδότα χάρµης, and verbs 
of remembering and forgetting ; (4) of ruling, e.g. τῆς θαλάσσης 
ἐκράτησεν, regnavi! populorum ; (5) of wralh, complaint, and 
condemnation, etc., Κύκλωπος κεχόλωται, κρίνοµαι Θάνατου, capifts 
damnare, as well as verbs of deszrimg, aiming af, etc. In 
Sanskrit, verbs of /a&ing deligA! ín, hating, etc., are constructed 
with a genitive. ΑΙ {ο above sets of verbs may be regarded 
as having constructions inherited from the original language, 
though each use is not equally common in Sanskrit, Greek 
and Latin, Greek being freest in its use of the genitive with 
verbs. 

Α use of the genitive which may be reckoned as primitive, Predica- 
though more common in Latin than Greek, is the predica- uve. 
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tive genitive, e. g. αἵματός eis ἀγαθοῖο, magni animi esse, where 
the genitive serves as the predicate of the sentence. This is 
plainly a development of its use with nouns. 

The genitive is used in Greek in a local and temporal 
sense, expressing not like the acc. the extent of an action, 
but the limits within which it takes place. "Thus θέειν πεδίοιο 
means *to run within the limits of the plain," while πλεῖν 
θάλασσαν is " to sail over the sea." The genitive in the local 
sense is not certainly original The temporal genitive on 
the other hand seems to have been original, and occurs both 
in Greek and Sanskrit, e.g. θέρους, χειμῶνος, νυκτός. In 
Latin the ablative is used, e. g. guadrzduo quo haec gesta sunt 
(Cic.) From this use possibly came the genitive absolute in 
Greek, e. g. ἠελίου ἀνιόντος, 2witfÀin {δε time of the sun's rismg. 
In Sanskrit the locative, in Latin the ablative are the cases 
used absolutely, to express the time or circumstances in 
which the verbal action takes place, without having regular 
construction with the verb. 

The Genitive is used in Greek as the case expressing 
separation and origin, which are the meanings belonging to 
the original Ablative case. In Latin the ablative bas the 
meaning of an instrumental and locative case as well as the 
meaning of the ablative proper. "What formal traces there 
are of an ablative case in Greek have been given, p. 104. We 
find the ablatival genitive in Greek with verbs of Jeavrme 
Jreeing, hindering, and the like, e.g. ἔσχοντο µάχης, βάθρων 
ἵστασθε, and also with such adjectives as κενός emp£y of, γυμνός 
bare of. In some cases it is not easy to say whether the case 
has the meaning of the ablative or the true genitive. With 
verbs of Jearing, for instance, the genitive may express the 
source /rom which we hear, or the person {ή or of whom we 
hear something. Again the genitive expressing the material 
of which a thing is made, with such verbs as τεύχω, ποιῶ, 
may be that /rom which a thing is made, or partitively 
that with some of which something is made. "The Latin 
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usage, e.g. perenni fronde coronam, points to an ablatival 
origin. 

Ablatival is the use of the genitive with comparatives and 
superlatives, where the case expresses the starting-point of 
comparison. Of a like nature are the genitives which are 
constructed with verbs expressing excelence, wanting, etc., 
e. g. λείπομαι, δέοµαι. Το the same class belongs the genitive 
of price, the meaning of which is ablatival, e.g. ἔλυσεν 
ἀποίνων, released 1n refurn for. This genitive might however 
go as the true genitive with a noun, e. g. τεύχεα ἑκατὸν Boàv, 
arms of or worth one hundred oxen, and similarly in Latin 
magni, lanít, quanti, etc. 


The Ablative survives as a distinct case in Sanskrit and Ablative. 
Latin, and roughly speaking corresponds to the uses of the 
ablatival genitive in Greek, that is to say it is the case of 
separation and origin. 

The other usages of the Latin ablative are due to its 
absorption of the instrumental and in part of the locative 
cases. "The instrumental had two meanings, corresponding 
to the two uses of the English συ. It denoted either the 
means or the accompaniment of the action, whether persons 
or circumstances. The latter meaning is usually made clear 
by a preposition, but survives in Latin in isolated expres- 
sions mostly belonging to military language, e.g. omnibus 
copiis proficiscifur.  'The ablative of the road 5y wich is, to 
judge from Sanskrit, instrumental, and therefore /ugzs venire 
must be separated from πεδίοιο θέειν. 

The transference from the instrumental of accompanituen Instru- 

to that of zeazs arises from instances in which the accom- mental. 
paniment is also the means, e. g. νηυσὶν ὀχεῖσθαι, curru vehi. 
Here besides the ordinary Latin ablatives of cause and zus/ru- 
zen! are to be placed the ablatives of fice, like the Greek 
dative in πρίατο κτεάτεσσιν ἑοῖσιν (Hom.), and of fu/Iness, like 
the Greek Ἕλλησι πλήρεις πόλεις (Eur.). 
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The locative use of the ablative is widely distributed in 
Latin. Besides the type Car/Aagine, Athenis, etc., we have 
pendere animis, lenere se castris, sedere solio, vincere pugna, and 
the ablatives after »:7/2 confidere, sfare (promissis), etc. It is 
used in a temporal sense in 7aze, mocíe, etc. (Greek ἥματι, 
νυκτί). 

The *ablative absolute' is evidently not a pure ablative, 
but rather as the Sanskrit shews, a locative, though no doubt 
after the fusion of the locative and instrumental in Latin, it 
acquires some of the meaning of the latter case. It corres- 
ponds therefore not to the Greek genitive absolute, but to 
the dative in such cases as τί µοι ἢ véov ἢ περιτελλοµέναις 
ὥραις πάλιν ἐξανύσεις χρέος; (Soph.) 


The forms of the Dative in Greek, as has been already 
seen (p. 104), are partly dative, partly locative, partly instru- 
mental, and so it is with the functions ofthe dative. It is 
therefore a mixed case. In Latin the instrumental and loca- 
tive meaning have passed to the ablative, except where a 
locative case, e. g. dozzt, still remains. 

(1) The true dative expresses the person {ο or for whom 
something is done, as for instance with verbs of gzving, shew- 
ing, helping, gratifyrng, etc., in Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek. 
This requires no illustration. It also stands with nouns of 
meaning similar to these verbs, e.g. ἐχθρός, Φίλος, amicus, 
etc., and with substantives in δῶρα τοῖς θεοῖς, etc. 

À dative is used in Greek in a predicative sense with εἰμί, 
γίγνεσθαι, ὑπάρχει», e. g. βουλομένῳ µοί ἐστιν, etc. "This dative 
in the case of nouns denoting things is in Greek very rare, 
though common in Latin, e.g. fraesid:o esse. In Greek the 
infinitive takes its place (p. 146). 

Another use of the true Dative is to stand in a looser con- 
nexion with the predicative verb and denote the person 
interested in or affected by its action. This is the Da£rvus 
Commodi ox Incommodi, 'Thus while δέχοµαΐ τινος means to 
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receive from some one, Θέμιστι δέκτο δέπας means to receive 
as a favour at the hands of. Under this head may come the 
dative of the agent which is used with verbal adjectives, and 
with passive participles, e.g. rà col πεπραγμένα, formidafus 
Othoni, where the act is looked on as a possession or advantage 
belonging to the person in the dative. In Latin this dative is 
usually found with verbals and past participles only, e. g. ήοδὲς 
Jacienda, things for us to do, nobis Γαεία, things we have go 
done. Under the 2a/£ius Commod: come the Ethic Dative, 
e. g. τί ἐμοὶ καὶ coí ; and the Dative of Relation, e. g. oppidum 
primum venientibus ab Epiro, συνελόντι εἰπεῖν, etc. 

(2) The dative in a locatival sense denotes the place of an 2. Loca- 
action, and is commoner in Homer than in later Greek. [η Da 
Sanskrit there is a special locative case, while in Latin place 
where is with few exceptions expressed by the ablative. 
Instances in Greek are αἶθέρι vaio» of place, and ἀριπρεπέα 
Τρώεσσιν of persons. 

The dative is found after verbs of motion, e. g. πεδίῳ πέσε, 

{{ clamor caelo, where it answers the question Quo? and 
shews that q4o is not a meaning confined to the accusative 
alone. 

(3) The instrumental use of the dative, like the Latin 3. Instru- 
ablative, expresses the accompaniments or the means of an mental 
action. Thus in the sense of the accompaniments of an 
action, whether persons or things, we have the dative used with 
ἔπομαι, ὁμιλέω, and such nouns as κοινός, ἀκόλουθος, Το this sense 
belongs the idiomatic use of the dative with αὐτός, e. g. avrois 
ἀνδράσιν (men and ail), the addition of the pronoun marking 
that the dative is to be taken in this sense. Of datives 
which express the attendant circumstances of an action we 
may instance βίᾳ, σιγῇ, χρόνφ. Sometimes it is used in a way 
which resembles the use of an adverbial accusative, e.g. 
εὖδειν ὕπνῳ, φόβῳ δείσας. 

From the sense of accompaniment the instrumental dative 
passes to the sense of means, in such instances as δουρὶ 
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τυπείς, and in its use with the passive also expresses the 
agent, e. g. Πηλείωνι δαµείς, a use confined to the perf. pass. in 
classical Greek. 

'The Case forms with -ϕι are used in the sense of the 
Instrumental, Locative, and Ablative cases, and very rarely 
in the sense of the true Genitive and Dative. "These forms 
have been mentioned, p. 108. Of the instrumental sense βίηφι 
is an instance, of the ablatival ναῦφιν ἀφορμηθεῖεν, of the loca- 
tival, which is more rare, ὄρεσφι. "These forms are to be 
found in Homer and his imitators, but even in Homer they 
occur in archaic phrases. 


Of adjectives we have already spoken. Νο sharp line of 
division can be drawn between substantives and adjectives. 
Thus an adjective can be used as a. substantive, e. g. 7 δεξιά, 
Ihe righ! hand, and substantives can be used as adjectives, e. g. 
ἀνὴρ στρατηγός. In declension, apart from differences of stem- 
suffixes, adjectives are distinguished by marking the gender. 
Sometimes they are of three, sometimes only of two gen- 
ders, and sometimes Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin agree in 
this respect, e.g. εὐγενής, degener. Many Greek adjec- 
tives in -ος have no special form for the feminine, the 
explanation apparently being that they were originally sub- 
stantives, which on becoming adjectives have marked the 
neuter by a separate ending, but have not added a special 
ending for the feminine, e. g. ἥμερος, ἔκηλος, ἤσυχος. 


The Verb has been already distinguished into its various 
parts (p. 120). We may assume that the original Indo-Euro- 
pean verb had four tense-stems, Present, Perfect, Aorist, and 
Future, and four moods, Indicative, Subjunctive, Optative, 
Imperative. 'lhe person-endings were nine, three for each 
number. 

There were originally two Voices, 4c/ve and JMiddie, 
distinguished by differences of inflexion; and this distinc- 
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tion remains in Sanskrit and Greek. In Latin the pas- 
sive in -7 is comparatively rarely used in a middle sense; 
but a large number of the deponents formed with the same 
suffix are undoubtedly middle in origin (107, vescor, poftor, 
etc.). 

Not all verbs in Greek and Sanskrit appear in both voices. 
(1) Some roots appear only or mainly in the active, e.g. 
Alas εἰμί, ^/ bis φύω, M/ gà Balve. (2) Others appear only in 
the middle, e. g. //às ἥμαι, ^/£1 κεῖμαι. (3) Others again, of 
which there are many in Sanskrit, have both an active 
and a middle voice, e.g. τίθηµι, φέρω, etc. In some verbs, 
e. g. θέω, θεύσομαι, the active is appropriate to one tense-stem, 
the middle to another. 

Active verbs are either (1) Zransifive, i.e. they require, Te Active 
to complete the sense, the addition of an object, a noun other ο] 
than the subject, upon which the subject is represented as 
acting ; or (2) Znfranstfive, when they do not require an object, 
e.g..rpéxo, { run. Sometimes an active verb can have both 
transitive and intransitive meanings, e.g. ἐλαύνω with an 
object is transitive and means dr:ze, while without an object 
it is intransitive and means zarch; and so in Latin with 
740. We might then, instead of distinguishing transitive 
and intransitive verbs, speak only of the transitive and in- 
transitive ses of verbs, though from the meaning of their 
roots some verbs are naturally transitive and others intransi- 
tive, and were so in the original language. 


Jn the case of ἐλαύνω it would seem that the object is suppressed 
rather than that the verb is, strictly speaking, ever intransitive. The 
Latin duco is used in the same way, and both usages seem to belong to 
the language of the camp, and thence have passed into the language of 
writers who dealt with military matters. 


In the Middle Voice the subject is represented as The 
acting for Aimself or upon himself. We can distinguish Middle 
the following uses as common to Sanskrit, Greek, and, in 
some degree, to Latin. (1) The reffexive sense, where the 
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object is the direct object of the action of the verb, e. g. 
λούομαι, lavor, J wash myself, a sense which is rare. (2) 
Where the subject is less directly the object of the verbal 
action, e. g. µεταπέµπομαι 7 send (for some one) {0 come {0 me, 
purgor bem, I get rid of my bie. (3) The zmtransifive 
use, where the reflexive meaning is faint, e.g. ἔρχομαι, 7 
come, οἴομαι, I fhin&, morior, I die. (4) The reciprocal use, 
e. g. ἀμειβόμενος {απο his furn, which has no representative 
in Latin. (5) The passive use, e.g. φιλεῖται, amatur, he is 
loved. 

Distinction Χο distinction can be made between active and middle on 

of Active the ground that the active forms are transitive, the middle in- 

Middle. transitive. Many active verbs are intransitive, and many 
middle verbs transitive, e. g. βούλομαι τοῦτο, admiror fe. Many 
verbs again have some tenses active and others middle in 
form without any difference of meaning, e. g. ἁλίσκομαι, ἑάλωκα, 
audeo, ausus sum, or the numerous verbs in Greek with an 
active present and middle future, e. g. δω ἄσομαι, φεύγω Φφεύ- 
ἔομαι, etc., while in the poets we sometimes find active or 
middle forms used indifferently without change of meaning, 
e. g. ἰδεῖν, ἰδέσθαι in Homer. In Sanskrit as well as in Greek 
and Latin the different tense-stems of the same verb are at 
times of different voices, and all this goes to shew that the 
line of distinction between the active and middle voices is not 
always clearly defined. 

The. The Zass?ve sense was originally one of the uses of the 

ολλ middle voice. In Sanskrit a special form of present stem, 
consisting of the root and suffix -yó, is used in a passive 
sense with middle inflexions. Thus from 4//Aan, smzfe, comes 
the passive present Aan-yá-/e, he rs. smzffen. In other tenses, 
e. g. aorist and perfect, the ordinary middle forms can be used 
in a passive sense. 

In Greek the so-called passive voice consists in great part 

of tenses of the middle. The present, imperfect, perfect, and 
sometimes the future middle are used in a passive sense, e.g. 
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ἀδικήσομαι, 7 shall be wronged. We have already discussed 
the origin of the passive aorists in -ην and -θην (p. 131). The 
person endings of these aorists are active in form, and the 
passive sense has grown out of the intransitive meaning of 
the stems. Thus in Homer many of the aorists in -ην are 
intransitive in meaning, e. g. ἐχάρη, Ae rejoiced, ῥνῆναι fo. flow. 
If the cause of the action is to be expressed, this is done by 
the addition of an instrumental case, e. g. Πηλείωνι δαµείς, he 
collapsed αἱ /he hands of the son of. Peleus, where the dative 
expresses the circumstance which attended and caused the 
action. "This easily passes into the passive subdued by /he son 
of Peleus. How closely the intransitive and passive meanings 
are related we can illustrate by comparing ἐκόπη ὑπ αὐτοῦ 
with ἀποθανεῖν ὑπ' αὐτοῦ, where the aorist, active in form, is used 
as the passive of ἀποκτείνω, and similarly in Latin poetry we 
have such phrases as aó Λοτίε cadere. Α5 further instances 
of verbs active in form and intransitive in meaning used in a 
passive sense, we may quote ἐκπίπτω, φεύγω, pereo, Ueneo. 
Special instances of verbs middle in form habitually used in 
a passive sense are κεῖσθαι as passive of τίθηµι and γίγνεσθαι as 
passive of ποιῶ. | 
In Latin as in Greek the passive was developed from the The 
middle voice, but in Latin the passive has supplanted the lassive m 
middle, and passive forms in a middle sense are comparatively 
rare and mostly poetic, e.g. zmduifur cornua, he puts on horns. 
Deponent verbs have in Latin a passive form but Deponents. 

middle or active meaning, and are to be found at all 
periods of the language. In the early Latin there existed 
in many cases active forms with the same meaning, e. g. 
171140 beside zzfor: in other cases there are traces of active 
forms with a transitive meaning, corresponding to the later 
deponents with a middle meaning. Thus comfo£ire, fo make 
7asíer of, answers to the middle ῥο/ογ. Even in classical 
Latin the past participles of deponents are sometimes used 
in a passive sense, and the gerundives universally. "The fact 
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that deponents have present and future participles of an 
active formation must be due to the existence of an earlier 
active form. We see then that in the Latin deponents the 
passive and the middle have been combined while the corres- 
ponding active voice has gone. 


As the Infinitive was in its origin an oblique case of a 
noun (p. 146), it does not properly admit of distinctions of 
voice. In Sanskrit it has no such distinctions, while in 
Latin there is a special form in the passive only for the 
present stem. In Greek fresh infinitives have been formed 
from the different tense-stems in both active and middle, and 
so instead of a single infinitive form, e. g. δοῦναι, for giving, we 
have δώσειν, δίδοσθαι, δεδόσθαι, Δοθῆναι, οἵο. Still, in such an 
instance as Θεμιστοκλῆς ἄξιος ἦν θαυµάσαι (T huc.), zas worthy 
for admiring,the infinitive has its original abstract nominal 
force. 


The different tense-stems denote the time of an action. 
In some sentences the time is absolute and has no reference to 
any definite point of time, as in such an instance as «4 cen/aur 
zs a ficíton of the poeís, which applies to past, present, and 
future alike. Further, an event may be present, past or future 
with reference to the time of speaking, viz. 2s hafppenrng, has 
happened, will happen. Again an event may be present, past 
or future with reference to some point in the past, viz. zeas 
happening, had happened, was fo happen, or to some point in 
the future, viz. τοι] be happening, will have happened, will be 
going fo happen. Where the time denoted by the verb is not 
relative to the time of speaking, it is relative to the time of 
some other verb in the sentence. For instance in Θεμιστοκλῆς 
ἥκει the time of ἥκει is relative to the moment of speaking, but 
in ἔλεγεν ὅτι Θεμιστοκλῆς ἥκει it is relative to the time of ἔλεγεν, 
an event in the past. In Sanskrit, Greek and Latin we have 


. different tenses to express present, past and future in re- 
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lation to the moment of speaking, but not to express all 
the relations of present, past, and future to the time 
of other verbs in the sentence. For instance the imper- 
fect denotes an event contemporaneous with something in the 
past, the pluperfect an event prior to a point.in the past, the 
future perfect an event prior to a point in the future, but 
other relations of time have to be expressed by periphrases 
or gathered from the context. 

Besides the time of an event the tense-stems signify a Kinds of 
difference in the character of the action. As in Greek and Acton. 
Sanskrit the augment is the sign of past time, differences of 
time are appropriate to the Indicative alone, and in the other 
moods a difference of tense-stem has another significance than 
difference of time. — Thus the present denotes an action now 
going on, the perfect an action which is compiefed, and the 
aorist a ofeníary action, and these are distinctions which 
can be expressed by these tense-stems in whatever mood they 
appear. Not all verbal roots admit of the formation of all 
the different tense-stems. Some have only one, e.g. pres. 
ὁράω but aor. εἶδον, pres. θέω but aor. ἕδραμον, pres. /2Υ10, aor. 
percussi, and this is true of Sanskrit as well as Greek and 
Latin. We can now take the different tense-stems in detail. 


The present has no distinguishing mark of time like the Present. 
augment of the past tenses or the suffix of the future, and is 
therefore nearest to a timeless tense, as in such a sentence as 
JMan is moríal. It can also denote an action as going 
on at the time of speaking, e.g. γράφω, {7 am wring. 
Besides this, which is its proper meaning, the present can 
be used of past events in the idiom of the Historic pre- 
sent, which is common in Latin and Greek (though not in 
Homer?) It can also be used of future time in prophecies. 

In the use of the historic present the speaker transports him- 


! [n the Homeric πάρος ^e μὲν ob τι θαμίζεις the pres. is used of past 
time, but the adverb πάρος serves as a sort of augment. 
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self into the past and dramatically represents the past as 
present ; in the use of the present as future the coming event 
is represented as already happening, e. g. ἀπόλλυμαι, pereo, T 
shall perish. Sometimes the present is used in the sense of 
the perfect, e.g. ἤκω, 7 am come, οἴχομαι, I am gone, or with an 
adverbial addition, κεῖνον ἰχνεύω πάλαι, jamdudum loquor. 

As there are many ways of forming the present stem, it 
becomes a question whether all these different formations 
originally had the same meaning. "Thus in Sanskrit from 
A bhr, bear, we have the presents ὅλαγή, bharati, bibharti, 
which seems a needless luxuriance. It may be that originally 
different present stems denoted different kinds of action, and 
that one present stem meant /o Je gotng continuously, while 
another meant /o go of a single act, as in the 7 go, οὗ, δι 
zen! nof of the Gospels. Although as a matter of fact in the 
case of some present stems, e.g. ἡβάσκω, puerasco, I grow 
young, there is a special meaning connected with the form of 
the stem, yet in the case of others we find no difference of 
meaning. | 

From the present stem is formed the imperfect, which 
represents an action as going on in past time. In Sanskrit 
it is the tense of narration, but in Greek its place as a tense 
of narration is often taken by the aorist. 


As with the present, so with the aorist there are different 
tense-stems. Thus in the active we have the root-aorists 
and the sigmatic aorists, but there is no general difference of 
meaning to be discerned, even supposing that originally the 
different formations had a different meaning. 

The aorist denotes the simple occurrence of an event in 
the past without specifying how near or how distant it is in 
reference to the time of speaking, e.g. ὁ Κῦρος ἐτελεύτησεν. In 
Latin the aoríst and perfect have combined in a single tense. 
In Greek the aoríst has become the tense of the narration of 
past events, a province which in Sanskrit belongs to the im- 
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perfect. Sometimes the two tenses are combined, as for 
instance in the common legal formula ἔδοξε τῇ βουλῇ, Κεκροπὶς 
ἐπρυτάνευε κ.τ.λ., where the main fact is put in the aorist and 
the accompanying minor details in the imperfect. "This is 
also the normal usage in Latin, the main fact being expressed 
by the aorist perfect, the accessory circumstances being put 
in the imperfect or pluperfect. "The aorist in similes and 
proverbs has a timeless use, e.g. ὥς τε λέων ἐχάρη, a usage also 
found in Latin poetry. "When employed in subordinate sen- 
tences the time denoted by the aorist is relative to that of the 
principal verb, as for instance in érpámovro ὅθεν ἀνηγάγοντο, eo 
posiquam Caesar. pervenit, arma poposcit, we translate the 
subordinate aorists by pluperfects. Such meanings do not 
belong to the aorist itself, but are due to its conjunction with 
the rest of the sentence. 

As to the character of the action denoted by the aorist- 
stem in all the different moods, it is momen/ary as opposed 
to what is conéinuous, e.g. ἐδάκρυσε, he burst info fears, and 
denotes the resu// as opposed to the Process, e.g. ἔπεισε, 
persuasit, he convinced. When an artist wished to lay stress 
on the simple fact that he was the author of a work of art, he 
inscribed ἐποίησε: when he wished to imply that he had spent 
labour on its production, he wrote ἐποίε. It is possible that 
the different shades of meaning denoted by the aorist may 
once have belonged to its different stems. ^ The sigmatic 
aorist, for instance, may have denoted the moment of entering 

"upon an action or condition, e. g. ἐβασίλευσε, Ae began fo reign, 
while the thematic aorist may have denoted the result, e.g. 
πεσεῖν, fo fall. But of this there is no proof. 

A use of the aorist which we must regard as inherited 
from the original language is its use, especially in Homer and 
tragedy, to denote an event which has just taken place, e.g. 
ἐπῄήνεσ᾽ ἔργον καὶ πρόνοιαν, 7 must approve, etc., and this use is to 
be found in Sanskrit. 

The moods of the aorist denote past time only when they 


Perfect. 
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occur in subordinate clauses and represent the corresponding 
tense of the indicative in a principal sentence. Otherwise 
they have no temporal sense but merely denote the character 
of the action, for, unlike the indicative, they are without the 
augment which in Sanskrit and Greek is the sign of past 
time. The use of the optative to express past time in 
reported speech is peculiar to Greek, though there is a 
more or less corresponding use of the subjunctive in Latin 


' (p. 211). 


The perfect in Sanskrit is used as a tense to denote 
sustained and energetic action. The sense of completed 
action which belongs to the perfect may have been developed 
from the sense of sustained energy, e.g. βέβληκε, makes his 
hif, after doing his best. In Sanskrit the perfect appears as 
a present of completed action like the Greek κρατέω, 7 az 
vicforious, and, like the aorist, it is sometimes used in place of 
the imperfect as the tense of narration. In Greek we find 
the perfect in Homer used to denote a permanent sae, e.g. 
ἔμμορε, bas for Iis share, or an affifude or lemper, e. g. δέδεγµαι, 
am in wwaing, ἔολπα, hope, and it is rarely used ih the 
sense of the English perfect with Aave to denote an action 
that is completed, a use which is common in later Greek and 
in Latin. In Homer the aorist is used in this sense, e. g. 
νῦν δὲ κακὴν drárgv βουλεύσατο, he bas devised. The Homeric 
sense of the perfect remains in later Greek in the use of 
µεμνῆσθαι, οἶδα, τέθνηκα, Latin 1167114, nov?; but as a rule the 
perfect comes to express completed action. In Latin the fact 
that the forms of the aorist and perfect have been confused 
has led inevitably to a confusion of meanings, and so the 
Latin perfect answers to both the perfect and aorist in Greek. 
Periphrases in Greek and Latin, like οὐρανὸς γεγονώς ἐστι, 
pecunias collocafas habeo, are not to be regarded as equivalents 
of the perfect, but contain a double predication, e.g. Aave 
been invested, and 1 have fhem. 
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As the imperfect is an augmented present tense, so the Pluperfect. 
pluperfect is an augmented perfect. In Greek the tense is 
used more frequently than in Sanskrit and either has an 
intensive meaning or, as in Latin, denotes an action fulfilled 
in the past, corresponding to the two meanings of the perfect 
stem. 


The future denotes that an action, whether continuous or Future. 
momentary, will take place in time to come. It is a question 
whether the time of the future refers to the subject expressed 
in the person-ending or to the speaker. In the case of the 
first person there is of course no doubt, for both speaker and 
subject are the same. But in the case of πράξει, was the 
original meaning Ze τη] αεί at a time future to the stand- 
point of the speaker, or { zs ow Ais rnlention {0 act? Upon 
the answer to this question depends the relation in which the 
future is to stand to the subjunctive mood. According to 
one view the oldest use of the future is its use to denote the 
purpose of the subject, a meaning which is best seen in the use 
of the future participle, e.g. ἐπέδραμε τεύχεα συλήσων. In course 
of time the sense of purpose, expectation or fear, called forth 
by contemplated action, was transferred from the subject to 
the speaker, and the future came to express what the speaker 
thinks is likely to happen. Another view derives the sense of 
purpose which is found in the uses of the future from the 
temporal sense it has in denoting consequence, while the 
sense of purpose will belong more properly to the subjunc- 
tive mood. "The future then, as having other than temporal 
meanings and involving the mental attitude of the subject or 
speaker, is almost a mood rather than a tense and must be 
considered in close connexion with the subjunctive mood. 
We may note that Sanskrit has a future subjunctive though 
Greek has none. 


Differences of Mood signify differences in the mental atti- Moods in 
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tude (ψυχικὴ διάθεσι) of the speaker, and these differences 
are expressed by differences of formation. All inquiry into 
the meaning of the moods must start with independent sen- 
tences. How old some forms of subordinate sentence are, 
we cannot say ; but the simple independent sentence must be 
the oldest, and from the combinations of simple sentences 
have arisen the complex constructions of later syntax. If we 
find in Homer the combination µή τι ῥέζῃ in the sense of 7 
Jar he will do something, we must not explain the use of µή 
by saying that δείδω is omitted, for this is to explain an 
earlier idiom by a later usage, and to turn a simple sentence 
into a complex one. It is not to be supposed tbat there 
is one meaning for the moods in independent, and another 
in dependent sentences. Each mood had its own proper 
sense, but in course of time there grew up different uses of 
the moods as they were employed in the expression of new 
shades of meaning. 'The indicative, for instance, is the mood 
of simple assertion, but in Greek we find it used in con- 
ditional sentences, in final sentences and in wishes. 

In Greek we shall take our instances mainly from Homer, 
for it is there that we find the freest use of tbe subjunctive and 
optative in independent sentences, a use which in later Greek 
became more restricted. In Latin there is unfortunately 
nothing which corresponds to the syntax of Homer. Our 
knowledge of the earlier stages of the language is very small, 
nor are we able to follow its later development without inter- 
ruption. The interval between Terence and Cicero, which we 
know must have been important in the history of the language, 
is hardly represented at all in tbe surviving literature. 


The fundamental meaning of the Subjunctive Mood is to 
express the 2»7// of the speaker, what he intends for his part 
to do. 

I. With the first pers. sing., e.g. δύσομαι elc ᾿Αἴδαο καὶ ἐν 
νεκύεσσι φαείνω (Homer), where the sun threatens, that after 
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setting as he is bound to (fut. indic.) in the course of nature, 
he :£:// shine among the dead. This meaning is appropriate 
to the first pers. alone. In the first pers. plur. we have the 
hortatory use of the mood, e.g. φεύγωμεν, {εί us ffy, which is 
equivalent to an imperative. In Latin the usage with the 
first sing. is unknown, though it is possible that the passage 
of some forms of the subjunctive (like regam, audiam) to the 
future indic. may be due to this usage. With the first plur. it 
is common. 

In the 2nd and 3rd pers. the subjunctive still expresses 
the will of the speaker, but as addressed to someone else, it 
implies that that person is to perform it, i.e. it becomes a 
command, e.g. φέρ᾽, à τέκνον, νῦν καὶ τὸ τῆς νήσου µάθῃς (Soph.), 
or as in an Elean inscription τὸ ψάφισµα ἀνατεθᾷ ἐν τὸ iapóv, 
both of which are quite rare idioms in affirmative sentences 
in Greek as compared with Sanskrit and Latin, e.g. /aciaf, 
let him do. Latin even by a peculiar idiom extends the usage 
to the past tenses of the subjunctive, which then become a 
command with reference to a past event, i.e. according to 
our idiom a statement of what it was desirable should be 
done, e.g. zmiafus esses ipsum Voconium, you should have 
Jollowed the example of V. This is called the Jussive use. 

2. With uj in prohibitive sentences, e.g. µή σε κιχείω (Homer), Prohibi- 
see ha! I do nof find you, μὴ ἐάσῃς, do not allow (never with dive, 
the present in classical Greek) and μὴ τοῦτό ye νεῖκος γένηται 
(Homer), 7 do nof wish {ές fo δε a quarrel. 

The Latin usage does not differ, except that classical 
Latin in prohibitions addressed to a definite person uses the 
perfect subjunctive. "This tense etymologically seems to be 
optative (p. 157), but nevertheless ze /ecerzs was felt as a com- 
mand not α wish. 


Greek by scarcely ever using the 2nd and 3rd pers. subj. in an impera- 
tive sense in affirmative sentences preserved a distinction between the 
subjunctive and imperative. In prohibitions the subjunctive was used ; 
for, as we have seen (p. 144), the imperative was not originally the 
mood so employed. 
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So far the subjunctive has been shewn to signify the 
speaker's will, which as directed to other persons becomes 
a command. The subjunctive then has been used in 
imperatival senses. We now come to the uses in which 
the subjunctive approximates to the uses of the future indi- 
cative and expresses what is bound to happen. Both these 
senses of the subjunctive are found in Sanskrit as well as in 
Homeric Greek, and both must be attributed to the sub- 
junctive of the original language, nor are we in a position to 
pronounce that the one is older than the other. 

r. In negative statements with οὐ, e.g. οὐ γάρ πω τοίους ἴδον 
ἀνέρας οὐδὲ ἴδωμαι (Homer), 2o nor shall I see; in the 3rd pers. 
οὗ γάρ τίς µε δίηται (Homer), so one shall chase me. 

2. In interrogative sentences, e.g. τί ποιῶ; 20a! am 7 fo 
do? This use is called the Deliberative Sübjunctive, and 
might be classed as imperatival, for the negative is µή, e.g. 
τί λέγω τί δὲ uj; but on the other hand we find the future 
indicative employed in a similar sense, e.g. µητέρ 7) Φο- 
νεύσομεν; In Latin, 01 is the negative which goes with the 
Deliberative Subjunctive, but it is difficult to class this use 
of the mood here, owing to the fact that there are no sure 
traces in Latin of the subjunctive in a future sense. 


Of the above uses of the subjunctive in Greek we must note that they 
are mainly Epic. The only uses of the subj. in independent sentences in 
classical Greek are the Hortatory, Deliberative, and Prohibitive. It is 
the Epic uses which correspond to the Sanskrit and which represent the 


original language, 


The fundamental meaning of the optative mood is το. 
As in the subjunctive we found sometimes the sense of zu, 
and sometimes a sense of the zecess?fy of the future, so in 
the optative we find sometimes a sense of zsh, and at 
other times merely an admission of. possibility. The optative 
is a milder mood than the subjunctive in meaning, for zezsA 
only implies a desire to realise what you may not succeed in 
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obtaining, while το) implies the intention to obtain what is 
within your power. 

The optative can signify: (1) Wish, e.g. τεθναίην, mortar, (a) Wish. 
z3y J die, in all persons. In Latin it is in this use indistin- 
guishable from the subjunctive. As a kind of mild impera- 
tive especially in the 2nd pers. we have πίθοιό µοι (Homer). A 
negative wish is expressed by the addition of μή, Latin ne, e.g. μὴ 
γένοιτο. (2) In a milder sense of acquiescence or concession 
we have the optative in αὖτις ᾽Αργείην Ἑλένην Μενέλαος ἄγοιτο 
(Homer), Menelaus may take Helen back. «Νε sint in senectute 
vires, 11 may be that old age Ys feeble. Here also may be set 
the clauses with guamovzs and Zicef, which are properly clauses 
signifying, *as much as you please, ' 1f 1s conceded.' 

All the above uses may be regarded as belonging to the 
wish meaning of the optative, in which it inclines to the sense 
of a mild imperative. Only the first is to be found in Attic 
Greek, where the pure optative in independent sentences is 
only used to express wish, either with or without εἴθε, εἰ γάρ. 
Similarly in Latin O s?, u/£nam, may be used or not, at will. 

The optative has a second set of meanings, in which it (^) Poten- 
expresses merely wilingness to admit consequences, and tial. 
approximates to the meaning of a mild future, when it does 
not differ much from the sense of concession. This is the 
potential use, found in Attic in combination with dv and in 
Homer with ἄν or κέν. 

The use of ἄν or κέν, which is a Greek, not L.-E. usage, implies that 
the speaker is thinking of particular circumstances and not making a 
general statement. This distinction is most clearly seen in Homer. 

The potential optative appears in the apodosis of con- 
ditional sentences which state a supposed future case less 
vividly than the future indicative and subjunctive. In nega- 
tive sentences οὐ is employed with the potential uses of the 
mood, even where it is used in questions, and has the sense 
of a polite imperative, e. g. οὐκ ἂν δὴ µείνειας, zo2]] you not sfay ? 
i.e. S/ay / "This use of οὗ shews that the potential use of the 
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optative is akin to the future indicative rather than the 
imperative. 

The potential uses of the subjunctive in Latin, e.g. 7d re/tm 
mihi ignoscas, J could wish ; Jam mallem Cerberum metueres, 
7 could have preferred ; dixerim, etc., are not different to those 
of Greek except in the absence of a qualifying particle. The 
mood which we call the subjunctive in Latin is really both 
in form and meaning a compound mood. It contains some 
tenses that etymologically are optative, e.g. szm, fuerim, 
others that are apparently etymologically subjunctive, e.g. 
zu0nea7, and it combines in one system of tenses the 
meanings of both moods, any form being capable of being 
used either as optative or conjunctive. 


Of the origin of the Imperative we have already spoken. 
It is a mood made up of forms. of different origin (p. 144). 
In Sanskrit it is almost confined to the present tense. In 
the earliest Sanskrit prohibitions are expressed by ma, not 
with the imperative proper but with certain so-called injunc- 
tive forms (p. 145). The different tenses of the imperative in 
Greek as well as the use of the mood to express prohibition 
belong to the special history of that language. "Thus the 
idiomatic μὴ κλέψῃε represents the earlier form of prohibition, 
while μὴ κλέπτε represents an extension of the imperative 
from its use in commands to a use in prohibitions. "The use 
of the imperative in Latin calls for no special remark, 
beyond the fact that there is an increasing tendency in the 
language to substitute a subjunctive or a periphrasis for the 
negative with the imperative. In classical times ze saevi is 
confined to poetry, ze fac?fo to the legal style. 


The Indicative is primarily the mood of simple assertion. 
From this it is extended to negative and interrogative sen- 
tences. Further the indicative is used in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, and other languages to express supposition, e.g. 
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el ἔστι, 52 es£, etc. "These are the most general uses of the 
mood. But as language developes, its functions seem to be 
extended. "This can be illustrated by a comparison of 
Homeric and Attic syntax, when we find that in Attic the 
uses of the subjunctive and optative have become limited, 
while that of the indicative has been extended. For instance, 
in Homer, the optative with ἄν can be used of a past condition, 
e.g. καί νύ κεν ἔνθ᾽ ἀπόλοιτο ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν ᾽Αγαμέμνων, would have 
perished ; in Attic only the imperf. or aor. indic. could be so 
used. We find the use of the indicative extended so as not 
only to denote facts, but also to imply the non-fulfilment of 
a condition, e.g. καλῶς ἂν εἶχεν, 17 would have been well. 

In sentences expressive of wish the use of the indicative 
implies that the wish was unfulfilled in the past, e.g. εἴθ 
ἐγένετο, t0ould 2! had happened. Properly perhaps the optative 
was the mood of unfulfilled condition, but the mood which 
possessed the augment and could denote the past was 
employed to shew that the imaginary event was referred to 
the past. "This is borne out by the fact already noticed that 
the optative could be used in this sense, and that Latin uses 
the historic tenses of the subjunctive. 

Of the future indicative we have already spoken. It stands 
apart from the rest of the mood, for in meaning it goes 
closely with some of the uses of the subjunctive. In Homer 
we have the future used with κέν, e.g. ὁ δέ xev κεχολώσεται, he 
will be angry, and often it is hard to say whether a form is 
aorist subj. or fut. indic. The future is also used in final 
clauses like the subjunctive. In Latin the similarity and 
indeed partial identity of form between the pres. subj. and 
fut. indic, and perf. subj. and fut. perf. has been already 
noticed (p. 157). Latin, however, does not go so far as 
Greek and substitute the fut. indic. for the subj. in final 
clauses. "The two moods on the contrary, though formally 
much more akin than the corresponding forms of Greek, are 
syntactically kept distinct. 


Infinitive, 
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We have already spoken of the substantival origin of the 
Infinitive. Its sense as the dative of an abstract noun 
remains in Greek, especially in Homer, e.g. λεῖπε φορῆναι, left 

fer carrying, and in the so-called epexegetic infinitives. In 
the Latin poets we sometimes find the primitive use, e.g. ᾖδαί 
et hirsutas ille videre feras (Propert.). From being a word of 
limitation attached to the main verb the infinitive came to be 
in sense the subject of a sentence. In impersonal sentences 
the subject was vague and the infinitive took its place, e.g. οὐ 
μὲν γάρ τι κακὸν βασιλευέµεν (Homer), 3f ἐς no bad thing fo reign, 
passing into {ο re: is no bad /hing. In later Greek, by the 
addition of the article, e.g. rà βασιλεύει», the infinitive passes 
into a substantive employed in all the cases. "The infinitive 
can also serve as the object of the sentence and out of this 
was developed, as we shall see, the idiom of the Accusative 
and the Infinitive. 


Concord in Now that we have spoken of the use of the Moods in 


predica- simple sentences we will deal with the Syntax of Concord. 
Concord in 1 € agreement of a predicative word, in gender, number, 
gender. — case or person with the subject of the sentence arose first in 


sentences in which the predicate was identical and felt to be 
convertible with the subject. Subject and predicate were 
therefore assimilated to one another, and this agreement was 
extended by analogy to other cases where the relation be- 
tween subject and predicate was different. If, for instance, 
we say, ή is he Justice of the gods, there can be no doubt 
that */Ais, indicating something which is only made intelli- 
gible by the addition of.the predicate, will naturally stand in 
the neuter, singular or plural ^ Nevertheless, as early as 
Homer, we find αὕτη τοι δίκη ἐστι θεῶν, where the predicate 
has been made conformable to the subject, because in this 
type of sentence subject and predicate are coextensive. 


Concord in The concord of person must have originated in those 


person. 


expressions where the subject, originally existing in most 
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cases in the person-ending, was for the sake of emphasis 
repeated over again. In some languages not of the Indo- 
European family the 3rd pers. sing. has no personal termina- 
tion, and in this case the nominative is related to the verb 
in the same kind of way as the personal pronoun in Indo- 
European languages. The third person sing. in Indo- 
European languages may be represented in its primitive 
form by go-Ae (— Ae goes) ; in other languages it may be of 
the type /a/Aer go (father goes). On this shewing προσέφη 
κορυθαίολος Ἕκτωρ is strictly, ZZec/or, he spa&e, a form of expres- 
sion common in our own ballad poetry. Τί is true that the 
personal termination has disappeared in προσέφη, but it re- 
presents an earlier προσεφη-τ, so that at one stage of the 
language the subject was repeated twice over. 

Inflexional languages have only partly abandoned this 
type. In dzc//the personal termination is still the subject of 
the verb; in .fa£er dici! the feeling for the personal termina- 
tion has to a great extent disappeared and we say that the 
verb agrees in person with its subject. In modern languages 
for the most part it is the last usage which alone survives. 

The concord of gender and number similarly originated Concord of 
in the pronoun, e.g. 7-7us, go-we, more emphatically ος zzus, gender and 
and starting with agreement in natural gender was extended with verbs. 
to grammatical gender as well There is not always strict 
grammatical concord, for sometimes the construction follows 
the sense of the passage, e.g. Capz/a conjurationzs virgis caest 
(the heads of the conspiracy were men, etc.), φίλτατ᾽ Αἰγίσ- 
θου βία. Such constructions are called κατὰ σύνεσιν, according 
{0 sense, by the grammarians, but that is no proof that they 
are not earlier than constructions more strictly grammatical. 
In the case of number the concord is not always strict but 
the meaning is allowed to influence the construction. Singular 
collective nouns sometimes go with a plural verb, e.g. ós 
φάσαν ἡ πληθύς, Pars saxa jactant. | Similarly in English the 
word 2eople is habitually combined with a plural vefb. In 


Concord in 


Case. 


Develop- 
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Greek a singular verb is used with a neuter plural subject 
and this in Attic Greek 1s the rule... In Homer, however, we 
find that if the plural can be regarded as a whole or unity, it 
is generally constructed with the singular, whereas if its 
separation into parts is emphasised, it is constructed with the 
plural. Thus of the timbers of a ship as a whole we have 
δοῦρα σέσηπε, but of a number of separate spears δούρατα μακρὰ 
fíi£av. This represents probably the idiom of the original 
language. As to the dual we may remark that as it fell 
into disuse the rules of strict concord were neglected. 

The grammars will give instances of other types where, 
e.g. the subject being in the singular and the predicate in the 
plural, the verb agrees sometimes with the first, sometimes 
with the second, a good deal depending on its proximity to 
one or the other; or where the verb agrees not with the 
subject but with something in apposition to it or to which 
the subject is compared (ὅσοι ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς ἐπιβυυλευόμεθα). In 
every case the principle is the same; the verb originally 
agreed with the subject, but concordance has been extended in 
the development of language to cases to which it does not 
strictly apply. 

Concord in case is due to apposition, though here again 
there is no absolute necessity for using the case sign twice. 
In such an expression as * Lord Dacon's works! we are con- 
tent to use it only once. The fact is that in *Zord Bacon' 
the two words were originally in apposition and, both per- 
forming the same function in the sentence, would naturally 
both be in the same case. But in modern English the con- 
nexion between the two words has come by usage to be very 
close, Atan earlier stage of the language we should have a 
form corresponding to the German des ZZerrs Carlyles, which 
was still in use at a recent date, though even in German 
we should now say des Zferrn Carlyie. 


So far we have dealt with the simple sentence. It now 
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remains for us to consider how the simple sentence is de- ment of 
veloped into the compound sentence. simple 

Apart from the merely interjectional sentences like * Fre /' 

* TTneves /' which are mentioned above (p. 164), the simplest 
type of a fully developed sentence consists in the connexion 
of a single predicate with a single subject, e.g. Cieero es! 
consul; or as a more primitive type still, with predication by 
mere juxtaposition, ἀγαθὸς ὁ dvjp. In more complex sen- 
tences subject and predicate can consist of different parts. 

Α further step, still within the domain of the simple sen- Passage of 
tence, is taken when the predicate is weakened into a mere me pre 
attribute of the subject. In such a case as * 77e óegged me on the attri- 
his &nees, it is not easy to say whether *om Ais &mees' goes butive. 
more closely with the subject or the predicate. In cases of 
this kind, where we have two predicates attached to one sub- 
ject, but one is the main predicate, the other less emphatically 
so, we are able to see the process by which what was 
originally predicate comes to be merely an attribute of the 
subject. 

Α second method of amplification of the simple sentence is Develop 
that by which a combination of subject and predicate is itself the Com. 
presented as subject or predicate to a further member of the pound 
sentence. "Thus in reddo £e beatum, memrni me audire, beatum ventence. 
and audzre were originally predicates of /e and se respectively; 
but in the development of the language ' me audire! and * 4e 
óeafum' have come to be merely amplifications of the main 
verbs reddo, memini. Here we are on the borders of the 
compound sentence, and indeed the first instance would pro- 
bably be classified as a simple, the second as a compound 
sentence. But it is clear that no sharp line of distinction is 
to be drawn between them. 

As indicating other lines of development of the compound 
sentence we may notice the use of nouns in apposition to 
sentences and sentences in apposition to nouns, e.g. Aoc rel- 
quomst, si infilzas ibit, festis mecum est anulus— Ελένην κτάνωµεν 


Parataxis 
and Hypo- 
taxis. 
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Μενέλεφ λύπην πικράν--Ώαγς subiere feretro, irisfe ministerium. 
In the former case we may remark that the developed lan- 
guage adopts in such phrases a more elaborate form of 
expression, indicating the subsidiary character of the clause 
in apposition by introducing it with 1 or guod. Ας it stands 
the instance given corresponds to a possible 7Memi*:; ego 
audivi, where the last clause, though logically, is not gram- 
matically subordinate. Grammatical subordination is a later 
development and expressed by the accusative and infinitive. 


Parataxis and Hypofaxis. 


That coordination or parataxis of clauses precedes subor- 
dination or hypotaxis has become a common-place. We 
cannot, however, suppose that hypotaxis is of recent origin in 
language; for as far as we can go back in the history of 
human speech, we find the degradation of sentences to a 
completely subordinate position fully established. Nor, again, 
is it true to say that the hypotactic constructions differ in 
nothing from the paratactic except that two sentences origin- 
ally distinct have been fused into one. It may be the fact 
that the earliest forms of hypotaxis are not grammatically 
distinct from those of parataxis, ZJice/: vemiaf becomes Jie 
venia! with no further change except that whereas orig- 
inaly we had two sentences, now we have merely one. 
But from the Jogzca] point of view in an aggregate of sen- 
tences or clauses some one or more must contain the main 
facts, to which the statements in the other clauses are 
variously related as cause, result, condition, etc. In narra- 
tive the accessory character of some clauses is often indi- 
cated by the use of the relative tenses, the imperfect or 
pluperfect, contrasting with the present or aorist in the 
principal clause, e.g. :— 

Ἔδοξε τῇ βούλῃ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ' Κεκροπὶς ἐπρυτάνευε, Μνησίθεος 
ἐγραμμάτενε, Εὐπείθης ἐπεστάτει, Καλλίας εἶπε. 
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Stridebat deformis hiems praedamque recentem 
Servabat : tamen hic froferat. 

Here we have real logical subordination, which is also 
indicated grammatically by the tenses employed, though all 
clauses alike would ordinarily be classed as principal. The 
same distinction is observed even when the logically main 
clause is syntactically subordinate, e. g. 

Talia ἑαείαδαμ et furiata mente ferebar 
Cum mihi se . . . obtu/it . . . alma parens. 

Moreover, looking at the question simply from the gram- 
matical point of view, in a phrase like *A'ega/ me quid 
faciam, representing in oratio recta * quid facio ?' it is plain 
that we have something more than two originally coordinate 
clauses welded into one, and that we must look to something 
else than mere parataxis to explain the construction. 

Not merely sentences of statement, but also those of inter- 
rogation and command are capable of standing in logical 
subordination. Often they act as clauses giving the condition 
of the action of the principal clause, and may be paraphrased 
by hypothetical clauses, e.g. .Szm/ Maecenafes, nom deerunt 
AMarones, φράζε καὶ πεπράξεται, Seek. and. ye. shall find, Is any 
merry ὁ lel him sing psalms. 


Classzficafion of Dependent Clauses. 


Dependent Clauses fall into two great groups, which may Classifica- 
be named respectively the 7772] and the Conditional. We Dependent 
must, however, interpret these terms in a very wide sense. Clauses. 

I. Final Clauses are those whose characteristic it is that 
normally they are placed after the main clauses,—a fact which 
indicates that to the grammatical conscience of a primitive 
people their action was conceived of as posterior to that of 
the main clause. Syntactically they are distinguished by the 
fact that the time from which they are regarded is fixed by 
the main verb. "They will include not merely clauses of 


Final 


Clauses. 
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Purpose (Final clauses strictly so called), but also clauses of 
Consequence and Object-clauses of the type δείδιε μὴ λαιμὸν 
ἀποτμήσειε, etc. 

2. Conditional Clauses are normally placed before the 
main clause and their action was therefore conceived of as 
pror to tbat of the main clause. Syntactically they are 
distinguished by the fact that they are regarded from the 
point of view of the time of the speaker. "They will include 
all clauses of condition, hypothesis, circumstance, and the 
like. 

These two groups of clauses are not always introduced by 
special particles. For example, the relative clauses both in 
Greek and Latin belong to both groups, according to their 
meaning in the particular sentence in which they occur. 
Similarly &/ in its fina] and consecutive uses belongs to the 
first head, in its temporal and concessive usages to the 
second; ἵνα, zm order {λαέ, is final, ἵνα, z0Aere, is conditional. 

The subjunctive in final clauses is evidently the subjunctive 
of will, and the optative in Greek in similar clauses is the 
optative of wish or expectation. "The only remarkable thing 
in the usage is, that whereas the clause is strictly only appro- 
priate after a first person or an imperative (which is still the 
most common type in Homer), it comes to be used of the 
purpose of a third person, even where the speaker has no 
influence in the question. 

Thus from 


εἴδομεν ἠέ To: εὖχος ὀρέέομεν ἠέ τις piv, 
it is an easy step to 
εἴσεται ἤ ῥα καὶ olos ἐπίστηται πολεμίζειν, 
where the subjunctive is analogous to the subjunctive in indirect 
questions in Latin. Where the purpose is that of another 
or the event is past, the feeling of will or assurance is out of 


place, but an expression of expectation is less inappropriate. 
Accordingly we get the optative in such cases as: 
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δίζε γὰρ ἠὲ µάχοιτο, κ.τ.λ. δῦν᾽ "Aibos κυνέην, µή µιν ἴδοι ὄβριμος 
Αρης. 

A word is due to consecutive clauses. In Greek ὥστε is 
constructed with the indic. or the infin., and the question of 
the moods does not come in. "The subj. in consecutive 
clauses in Latin is remarkable, but is perhaps to be placed 
with the Greek opt. as expressing a fossible or an expected 
rather than an actual state of things. | /Voz lalis sum qui hoc 
faciam means 7 arm. nof the man wo would (in a conceivable 
case) do fA». As far as the v/-clauses, however, are con- 
cerned, it is possible that the analogy of the final clauses 
may have been operative. Απ expected result is not to be 
sharply distinguished from a purposed result, and as in 
Greek the ὥστε clauses with the infin. approximate to the 
meaning of the final infinitive, so in Latin «/ 0η and «/ ne are 
often almost interchangeable. "The question how a clause 
expressing the expectation of a foss:;bie result came to be 
used to express a real result belongs to the special syntax of 
Latin. 

Under the head of Final Clauses in Greek may be put the 
final clauses after ἵνα, ὡς, ὅπως, ὄφρα, µή, the relative clauses 
expressing purpose (in the Homeric usage with the subj., 
which is replaced in Attic for the most part by the fut. indic.), 
and the temporal clauses with ἕως (ἄν), etc., in the sense of 
unii. 

In Latin we have the final clauses proper (whether with z/, 
36, or a relative), the consecutive clauses, and the clauses with 
dun, etc., so far as they take a subjunctive. 

The Conditional Clauses include all those clauses which Condition- 
express the pre-existing conditions which determine or*!Cleuses 
modify the action of the main clause. "Thus they include :— 

(i. Causal Clauses, whether with the relative or with a 
particle (ὅτι, οὕνεκα, ὡς, quod, quia, quomiam, etc.) ^ These, 
however, may be ignored for our purpose, as the mood in 
Greek is universally indic., and to a great extent in Latin. 
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The use of the subj. in causal eum and relative clauses in 
Latin belongs to the special syntax of that language. 

(ii. Clauses which limit the action of words of saying 
and thinking by giving the object of the verb. Here again 
the syntax of the two languages separates. The most 
important class are fhe indirect questions, which in Latin 
universally have the subj. In Homeric Greek the subj. is 
found in double questions with ᾖ---ᾖ, and in such cases as 
πειρήσεται a£ κε θέῃσι, but. in these cases the subjunctive is 
deliberative (p. 196) and the clause is to be classed as final. 
Here again, therefore, we must look for an explanation of 
the construction in Latin alone for the most part. 

(ii). Clauses of condition and limitation, with ós, a relative 
adv. of time, place, or manner (ὡς, ὅτε, ὁππόθι), and €i. "The 
subj. only appears in classical Greek in combination with 
ἄν. "The typical case in Greek is the εἰ clause, with subj. 
and opt, though the opt. with an adverb in an indefinite 
sense is of some importance. In Latin, with some excep- 
tions (such as the cuz clause of circumstance and other 
adverbs in analogous senses, which seem to take the subj. by 
a purely Latin idiom), the sz clauses are the most important. 
Concessive clauses fall under the same head, but of these 
quanquam has the indic., while guamov:s takes the subj. only in 
virtue of the original paratactic construction, quazvis faceas 
properly meaning * you may be as silent as you like." 

Putting aside the combination of adverbs with ἄν or κε as a 
purely Greek idiom, not falling within the domain of com- 
parative syntax, it {5 plain that for Greek the «ei clauses are 
the most important for the determination of the original 
meaning of the opt. and subj. in these constructions. In 
these clauses it can hardly be doubted that the subj. and 
opt. are the subj. and opt. of will and wish. "The negative is 
regularly µή, the negative not of statements, but of com- 
mands; and εἰ was perhaps originally of an interjectional 
character, as in ei δ᾽ dye, introducing expressions of wish or 
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supposition, to which an assertion of the consequence of the 
wish was appended as an apodosis. «i with the subj. and 
opt. therefore respectively means * 7 zould have you suppose, 
and * Z ,ould wish you fo suppose. 

With Latin the case is different. αἱ and εἶ can hardly be 
connected etymologically, in view of the Oscan svaz, and 
against the connexion is the further fact that the negative in 
Latin is 702, not 2e. The mood in Latin, therefore, is the 
subj. or opt. in the sense of a more or less vivid future, and 
in favour of this is the fact that a sz clause with the pres. 
subj. is always of future time. "The subj. is therefore the 
potential subj. expressing what might happen under a given 
'set of circumstances, modified by the fact that the subj. in 
Latin has acquired the power of expressing temporal rela- 
tions, which is denied to the corresponding moods in Greek. 
But though the use of the pres. subj. in such clauses for 
future conditions requires no comment, the very remarkable 
usage by which the imperf. subj. is used of unreal conditions 
in present time yet awaits explanation. 


Change of Person and Mood im Dependent! Clauses. 


Two things are special noticeable in the subordinate Change of 
sentence in Greek and Latin—the change of person and the μεν d 
change of mood. Dependent 

The change of person admits of easy explanation. "The Clauses. 
first and second personal pronouns are appropriated respec- 
tively to the speaker and the person spoken to. Any one 
not a party to the conversation is referred to by the third 
personal pronoun. Ἡ A asks B, * What are you doing? ' B 
reporting this to C, says, * Α asked me what I was doing, as 
the preservation of the second person would lead to 
ambiguities. "Take this a step further and let D repeat to C 
the conversation between À and B; he will say, * A asked B 
what he was doing, neither A nor B being any longer 
parties to the conversation. lt is true that an ambiguity 

P 
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still remains in English and in Greek, as the pronoun Ze may 
equally refer to Α or B. Greek and English are content for 
the most part to leave the solution of the difficulty to the in- 
telligence of the listener; Latin alone provides an expedient 
by means of the pronoun se, which ceases to be employed as 
the ordinary third personal pronoun and becomes a reflexive, 
referring in the majority of cases to the person whose words 
are reported. It is interesting that Sanskrit preserves in 
such cases the exact words of the original speaker, only 
appending to them the particle ;/, to indicate that an exact 
quotation is being made. 

The change of mood is more difficult. In Greek the 
rule is that after primary tenses, where the dependent clauses 
all have a relation to the time of the speaker, the original 
moods are kept; after secondary tenses, where the depen- 
dent clauses have a relation to some event in the past, the 
optative is for the most part employed. We might have 
expected that in final clauses, for example, to which by the 
nature of the case the subjunctive of will is appropriate, to 
find after primary tenses in the main clause primary tenses of 
the subjunctive, after secondary tenses secondary tenses of 
the subjunctive. "There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that either in the subjunctive or in the optative any distinction 
of £e exists between the primary and secondary tenses 
(p. 189). If this is so, the secondary tenses are obviously 
inappropriate to express the required relation, and the opta- 
tive is therefore employed, not as conveying precisely the 
meaning required, but as approximating to it in being 
analogous in meaning to the subjunctive, and less vivid. 
The expression of will is inappropriate to past events; the 
expression of expectation is at least less inappropriate. By a 
somewhat similar shift Greek uses the past tenses of the in- 
dicative in such cases as— 

τί μ) οὗ λαβὼν 
ἔκτεινας εὐθύς, ὡς ἔδειέα µήποτε 
ἐμαυτὸν ἀνθρώποισιν ἔνθεν ἦν γεγώς, 
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not but what the indicative in a final clause is strictly 
speaking an absurdity, but the expression of past time is 
essential to the sentence, and past time can only be expressed 
in the indicative. 

With regard to Latin the question is at present probably 
insoluble. "We can see that the subjunctive is used in oratio 
obliqua, because by the nature of the case the statement is 
distinctly made not as a fact, and therefore the indicative is 
inappropriate. But until some satisfactory result is arrived 
at as to the origin of the so-called subjunctive in Latin, till 
we can say confidently whether the imperfect, the most im- 
portant tense, is in origin a subj. or an opt. (or, what is 
perhaps possible, a form corresponding neither in origin nor 
in meaning precisely to either mood as we know them in 
other languages) the question of the precise meaning con- 
veyed by the employment of the mood is best left in 
abeyance. 

However, the use of the subj. in oratio obliqua in Latin 
and of the optative in Greek is only the expression in those 
particular languages of α principle that is common to other 
Indo-European languages. "The machinery employed is no 
doubt different in the several cases. Greek uses the opta- 
tive after ὅτι and ὡς in historic sequence, but also avails 
itself to a large extent of the infinitival constructions, and in 
primary sequence with ὅτι or ὡς simply quotes the words of 
the original speaker, merely adapting the person to the new 
circumstances. Latin restricts the subj. to dependent clauses, 
elsewhere using the inf., which it even extends to some types 
of reported question. Modern German, with some limita- 
tions, uses the subjunctive in clauses not introduced by the 
narrative dasz. In every case the feeling which leads to the 
use of the mood is plainly that the assertion is not made 
with sufficient confidence to warrant the indic. "The state- 
ment is not vouched for as true, but only put as probably or 
possibly true. The subj. and opt. may therefore be classed 
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as potential; and it is natural to compare such usages as the 
French conditional, *z/ aura: à peu prós doublé! (0f should 
lave doubled —it is said {ο have), and the German * £s το 
wahr sein. 

It may be further noticed that in all three languages the 
mood thus used gradually ceased to be employed in main 
clauses in a potential sense. In classical Greek the potential 
optative is practically only found with d»; the *pure' 
potentia] subj. is very limited in its use in Latin and unknown 
in German. In this way it would easily come to pass that 
the subj. (opt.) came to be regarded simply as the mood 
appropriate to dependent clauses in such cases. 

As to the construction in oblique narrative we can trace 
a distinct development even in the Greek and Latin litera- 
ture that has come down to us. 

As regards Greek we may say that the optative is found in 
Homer representing à dubitative subj. after a past tense, 
as in— 

δίζε γὰρ ἠὲ µάχοιτο . . 3j λαοὺς .. . ὁμοκλήσειεν, 
and in indirect questions, such as— 

νημερτὲν ἐνίσπες el πως . . . ὑπεκπροφύγοιμι, 
but is unknown in oblique statement after ὅτι (ὅ), etc., though 
cases like Ζεὺς . . οἶδε . . ei κέ ju» ἀγγείλαιμι ἰδών . . afford 
the model (apart from the opt. after a primary tense), 
which may have originated the later construction with ὅτι. 

Similarly in Latin we can trace a development between 
Plautus and Cicero in the treatment of indirect questions, 
Plautus often preferring to employ the words of the original 
question, and not fully subordinating it as a dependent clause. 
So aspice venturo laetantur uf omnta saeclo (Virg.). But for 
oblique statement the construction with the infin. has estab- 
lished itself for the most part from the first. 


Je Developmen! of {δε Relative Clause. 
Àn important step is taken in the development of the 
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compound sentence when the demonstrative pronoun (Gk. velopment 
« . . - . . ofthe 
6s) which properly is deictic, and refers to some object in Ῥε]αιίνε 
the external world present either actually or mentally to the Clause. 
speaker, comes to be used as an αΠαβλογίς pronoun, 
referring to something previously mentioned in the sentence. 
This is the history of the Greek ὅς, the German der, the 
English {λαΐ. "Thus these pronouns come to be used merely 
as a formula for introducing a logically dependent clause, 
and a clause logical dependent comes in time to be 
regarded as syntactically dependent. 

For example— 

καὶ ἅμ᾽ ἡγεμόν' ἐσθλὸν ὕπασσον 
6s κέ µε κεῖσ᾽ ἀγάγῃ, 

no doubt originally meant * Give me a guide ; he shall (is 
fo) lead me'; but the latter clause, always logically subor- 
dinate, develops into a clause syntactically subordinate, and 
we translate * Gzve me a guide oho may lead me. 

The interrogative pronoun in Greek and Latin is also the 
indefinite (τίς, τις, quis, quz), a. fact which is made intelligible 
if we consider the similarity of meaning between WAo will 
do ihis? τίς τοῦτο ποιήσει; quis Aoc faciet ? on the one hand, 
and W2 any one do this? τοῦτο ποιήσει τις; hoc facief quis ? 
on the other. Out of the interrogative use Latin has de- 
veloped the anaphoric or relative use. "The Latin relative 
clauses are cases of simple parataxis, the relative being 
originally interrogative :— Quem Iibrum habeo? eum. librum 
do, becomes quem librum habeo eum librum do, a form of ex- 
pression common in legal Latin; and then by economy of 
language quem librum habeo do, eum. librum quem habeo do, 
and even Arum quem habeo do. After the pronoun has 
come to be merely relative, there is no difficulty in the varia- 
tion of the order of clauses. The same thing has happened 
in the ὅς clauses in Greek, which ought strictly to follow, 
but frequently precede the main clause. In a similar way, 
the modern English zu4o is both interrogative and relative, 
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but the relative use has been developed out of the interroga- 
tive. The corresponding Anglo-Saxon ἆτυά has only the 
latter meaning. 

It is to be noticed that the possession of pronouns and 
adverbs from the stem {ο- forms one of the most characteristic 
points of Sanskrit and Greek as opposed to Latin, and 
necessitates a different explanation of the dependent relative 
clauses in the two groups of languages. . Without going into 
the question at greater length, we may notice that there are 
three other important points common to Sanskrit and Greek, 
but not found in Latin,—distinct forms for the passive as 
opposed to the middle voice, the prohibitive negative Sk. 
13, Gk. µή, and the particle κέν, Sk. £am. These facts taken 
together seem to widen the gulf between Greek and Latin, 
which the morphology of the languages has already proved 
to exist. 


Accusative το Infinitize. 


The construction of the accus. with the inf. is charac- 
teristic in a remarkable degree of Greek and Latin. The 
name is confessedly a misnomer. In origin the accus. 
could only have been constructed after the main verb. 
Thus in λαοὺς ὃδ) ᾿᾽Ατρεΐδης ἀπολυμαίνεσθαι ἄνωγε, λαούς is the 
direct object of ἄνωγε, and the infin. is purely epexegetic 
(gave an order {0 (he people for purifying themselves). But in 
ἄκουσε  re(pegÜa. Τρῶας the accus. by itself cannot be 
regarded as the object of dxovce—rather the object is the 
state or action indicated by the infinitive, and the person in 
the state or performing the action is indicated by the accusa- 
tive. But inasmuch as τείρεσθαι Τρῶας implies the statement 
ἐτείροντο Τρῶες, τείρεσθαι is practically predicated of Tpéas, and 
this construction accordingly becomes the type whenever a 
clause containing subject and predicate is subordinated to a 
verb 'senfendi ef dicendi, even though these verbs for the 
most part cannot of themselves take a direct accusative. 
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The accus. thus comes to be combined with an infin. in a 
purely mechanical way, and so we find the usage extended 
to constructions with impersonal and neuter verbs ; e. g. 

ἄμφω γὰρ πέπρωται ὁμοίην Ὑαΐαν ἐρεῦσαι, laetus sum. laudari me 
aós te. 

From this point a further development takes place. With 
verbs taking a double accus. an infin. may be substituted for 
one accus. JDoceo fe latine loqui does not differ from doceo fe 
latinas lifferas, but it can hardly be said that the first sen- 
tence implies the statement Zoquerzs Ja/ne, especially as the 
first accus. may be omitted. But as the latter construction 
gives birth to docer?s Jafinas Itfferas, where the verb is in the 
passive and the original object has become the subject of the 
verb, so audro Palbum esse in Syria produces the construc- 
tion of the nom. c. inf, as audrebatur Balbus esse n Syria. 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Ablatíve, form of, in Latin, 181. 
remains of, in Greek, 104. 
uses of, in Latin, r10, 111. 

Ablaut or Vowel gradation, irregu- 

larities of, 81. 
meaning of, 75. 
six series of, 78. 

Accent, accompanies full root, 77. 
expiratory and musical, 83. 
free in Sanskrit, 86. 

Greek law of three /107αέ, 85. 
in Latin, 9o. 
in sentences, 84. 

Accusative, cognate, 177. 
double, 178. 
forms of, in Greek, 102, 107. 
forms of, in Latin, 109. 
internal and external, 176. 
with participles in Latin, 178. 

Adjectives, 184. 

«4εοδίς, change to v, 41. 
dialect, 9. 
doubling of consonants, 68. 
optative, 142. 

Albanian, 10. 

Aiphabets, Greek, 24. 
Indo-European, 28. 
Phoenician, 24. 
practical not scientific, 23. 
Roman, 26. 

Sanskrit, 27. 

"Av, meaning of, 197. 

Analogy, working of, 5. 

Anastrophe, 89. 

"Aorist, aorist-presents, 133. 
confused with perfect in Latin, 

157, 192. 
passive aorists, 141. 
sigmatic aorist, 140. 
stems.of strong aorist, 128. 
time denoted by stem, 19r. 
uses of, 191. 
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Armeniasn, 9. 
Aryan, 8. 
Aspiration in Latin, 64. 
Assimilation, 70, 73. 
Attic, η for à, 32. 
new and old, 9. 
reduplication, 133, 137. 
Augnent, origin of, 127. 
temporal and syllabic, 127, 128. 


Balancing power of {, 38. 
Baltic and Slavonic, 11. 


Cases, fusion of, 173. 
general meaning and use of, 171. 
local and grammatical, 172. 
local theory of origin, 172. 
number of, in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, 103. 
Cawusattve verbs, 134. 
Celtic languages, 11. 
Comparison of Adjectives, in Greek, 
IOI. 
in Latin, 102. 
Comfensatory lengthening in Attic 
and Ionic, 68. 
Compounds, descriptive, determina- 
tive, possessive, 93. 
Concord, syntax of, 200. 
Conditional clauses, meaning and 
classification of, 207. 
Conjunc'ive or Subpjunctive Mood, 
formation of, in Greek, 142. 
formation of, in Latin, 159. 
imperatival and future senses of, 
195. 
in oratio obliqua in Latin, 210. 
Consonants, classification of, 20. 
combinations of, in Greek, 7ο. 
combinations of, in Latin, 72. 
nature of, 18. 
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Contraction of vowels in Greek, 66, 
of vowels in Latin, 67. 


Παίένε, terminations in Greek, 105. 
terminations in Latin, 109. 
uses and meaning of, 183. 
Dead Languages, 23. 
Denominative Verbs, 133. 
irregular formations of, 134. 
Dentals, a1. 
for labialised gutturals, 49. 
Dependent clauses, changes of mood 
and person in, 209. 
classification of, 205. 
Deponents, 187. 
Derivatives, 93. 
Díialects, in Greek, 9. 
in original language, 13. 
κοινὴ διάλεκτος, 10. 
none in Latin, Io. 
Digamma Aeolicum, 61. 
Diphthongs, proper and improper, 


31. 
secondary, 66. 
Dissimilation, in Greek, 72. 
in Latin, 74. 
Doric, dialect, 9. 
future, 141. 
lengthening of vowels, 68. 
Dual, cases of, in Greek, 105. 
concord of, 201. 
relics of, in Latin, 110. 
use of, 170. 


Enclisis, in Sanskrit, 87. 
rules of, 87. 
Epenthesis, 71. 


Final Clauses, definition of, 205. 
kinds of, 206, 207. 

Final Sounds in Latin, 74. 

Fricative Sounds, 21. 

Future, formations of, in Greek, 141. 
in -ὂο in Latin, 159. 


meaning of, relation to subjunc- 


tive, 193. 

Gender, grammatical and natural, 
169. 

Genmitive, ablatival in Greek, 180. 


terminations of, in Greek, 102, 
107. 


Genitive, terminations of, in Latin, 
109, III. 
uses of, 178. 
Glides, 22. 
Grammar, Greek and Sanskrit, 2. 
relation of, to Logic, 164. 
Grimm's Law, 83. 
modified and extended by Verner, 


84- 

Gutturals, velar and palatal, 20, 48. 
ambiguity of terms used, 29. 
labialised in Greek and Latin, 49. 
two sets in Sanskrit, 28. 


Hiatus, inadmissible in original lan- 
age, 65. 
Historic Present, 189. 


Imperative, forms of, in Greek, 144. 
forms of, in Latin, 160. 
idioms of, 198. 
Imperfect, formed from present stem, 
in Greek, 138. 
in Latin in -2a7z, 159. 
meaning of, 191. 
tense of narration in Sanskrit, 190. 
Indeterminate Vowel, 37, 38. 
Indian and Iranian languages, 8. 
Indicative, extension of usage, 199. 
mood of past time, 189. 
mood of simple assertion, 198. 
Indo- European ox Indo- Germanic, 8. 
divisions of, 8—12. 
mutual relations of families of, 12. 
Inflexions, meaning of term, 92. 
strong and weak system of, 94. 
Infinitive, nominal origin of, 146. 
distinctions of voice improper to, 
188. 
endings of, in Greek, 146. 
endings of, in Latin, 160. 
passive inf. in Latin, 161. 
with accusative, 214. 
Instrumental, endings in Greek, 105, 
198. 
endings in Latin, 110. 
use of ablative in Latin, 181. 
use of dative in Greek, 183. 
Interjectional Nominative, 165, 175. 
Zonic, dialect, 9. 
7 for à, 32. 


Kopfa, 25, 52. 
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Labials, 21. 

for labialised gutturals, 49. 
Language, study of, 1. 
Languages, agglutinative, 16. 
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classifications of, genealogical, 12. | 


classifications of, morphological, 
15. 
inflexional, I5. 
radical, 16. 
* Wave,' theory of, 13. 
Liquids, as consonants, 58. 
as sonants, 44. 
dissimilation of, 74. 
semivowels, 22, 43. 


*Mediae, meaning of term, 41. 
AMetathesis, 67. 
JMeods, changes of, in dependent 
clauses, 209. 
inflexions of, in Greek, 141-147. 
inflexions of, in Latin, 160-162. 
meaning of, in dependent and in- 
dependent clauses, 194. 
meaning of term, 120. 
uses of, 194—200. 
AMwtes, correspondence of, in Greek 
and Latin, 48. 
nature of, 21. 


AVasals, as consonants, 58. 
as sonants, 45. 
semivowels, 22, 43. 
ANomina Agentis, inflexion of, 97. 
JINominative, inflexions of, in Greek, 
103, 106. - 
inflexions of, in Latin, 108, 11ο. 
uses of, 175. 
Nouns of relationshi5, inflexion of, 


97. 
JNouns, substantive and adjective, 

168. . . 
ANumerals, 116-119. 


Oftative, how supplied in Latin, 211. 
inflexions of, in Greek, 142. 
in oratio obliqua, 210. 
of wish, 97. 
potential, 97. 
relies of, in Latin, 157. 


Palatals ; see Gwtturals. 
palatal vowels, 29. 
Parataxis, 204. 
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Participle, how far verbal, 147. 
suffixes of, in Greek, 147. 
suffixes of, in Latin, 161. 

Parts of Speech, classification of, 166. 
names of, 167. 

Perfect, intrusive a of, 138. 
characteristics of, in Greek, 136. 
characteristics of, in Latin, 155. 
confusion of perfect and aorist 

stems, I57. 
in -κα, 139. 
in -52, 157. 
in -9i (-42), 158. 
meaning and uses of, 192. 
reduplicated, 155. 
variation of stem, 137. 
with long vowel, 156. 
Person-endings, express subject of 
sentence, 166, 175. 
in Greek, 121-126. 
in Latin, 148, 149. 
origin uncertain, 121. 

Phonetic Laws, extent of, 4. 
nature of, 3. 

Pluperfect, formation of, 139. 
meaning of, 193. 

Predicate, definition of, 165. 
how expressed, 166, 175. 
in Grammar and Logic, 164. 
relations to subject, 200. 

Present-stems,classification of Greek, 

120. 
classification of Latin, 149. 
meaning and uses of, 189. 
Pronouns, inflexions of, 111-116. 
Prothesis, 71. 


Rhotacism, 13, 60. 

Roots, classification of, 76. 
distinguished from stems, 92. ^ 
root class of present stems, 129. 
theory of, 75. 


Sanskrit, divisions of, 8. 
gutturals in, 28, 49. 
importance of, 2. 
vowels of, 28. 
Semivowels, in combination with 
mutes, 71. 
in combination with vowels, 68. 
nature of, 22, 4I. 
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Sentences, classification of depen- , 


dent, 205. 
compound, 203. 
incomplete, 165. 
simple, 163. 
Sounds, changes of, 3. 
classification of, 18. 
nature of, 17. 
number of, 18. 
relation of, to alphabets, 23. 
Sfeech, organs of, 17. 
Spirants, 59. 
Spiritus Asper and Lenis, alterna- 
tions of, 63. 
in Greek, 62. 
in Latin, 63. 
Steris or ZÀemes, Α- and O-, 95. 
comparative, 10I. 
]- and U-, 96. 
liquid, 97. 
mute, 99. 
nasal, 98. 
S-stems, 100. 
Subject, expressed in person-ending, 
175, 176; see Predicate. 
Suffixes,formativeand inflexional,93. 
nature of, 94. 
primary and secondary, 94. 
Syntax, relation of, to inflexion, 163. 


Zense-stesmis, kinds of action denoted 
by, 189. 


Subject Index. 


Tense-stems, number of, 128. 
time denoted by, 188. 

* Tenues, meaning of term, 21. 

Teutonic Languages, V1. 

Thematic Vowel, 121, 132, 152. 


Velar ; see Guttural. 

Verb, answers to predicate, 167. 
finite and infinite, 120. 
forms sentences by itself, 166. 

Vocatrve, accent of, 103. 
forms of, in Greek, 103. 
forms of, in Latin, 108. 
not a case, 103. 
uses of, 174. 

Voices, active, middle, 185. 
original number of, 184. 
passive, 186. 

Vowels, classification of, 19. 
combinations of, 66, 67. 
correspondence in Greek and 

Latin, 31, 39. 
gradations of, 75; see 4ó/aut. 
number of original, 28. 
shortening of long, 66, 67. 
variation of, in Greek dialects, 
40. 


Yod-sound, 41. 
Yod-class of present-stems, 133, 
154. 
Zend, 8. 
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ἅγιος, 42. 
ἀγνύασι, 130. 
ἀεί, 100. 

αἰῶ, 100. 
ἄλλος, 44. 
ἅμα, 105, 116. 
ἆμμε-, 112. 
-αννυμι, 131. 
ἀποέρσῃ, 43. 
ἀρνός, 98. 


ἄσσα, ἅττα, 115. 
-αται, -aro, 126. 


αὐέρυσαν, 43. 
αὐίαχος, 43. 
αὐέάνω, 43. 
αὑτόν, 113. 
αὑτός, 114. 


βανά, 54. 
βάσεις, 196. 
βασιλέας, 106. 
βασιλεῦσι, 107. 
βασιλῆς, τού. 
βέβηκα, 6. 

βία, 54. 

βίος, 54. 
βουκόλος, 52. 


γεγᾶκειν, 6. 
γένη, 105. 


δαινῦτο, 37. 
-δε, 1 14. 
δέκτο, 140. 
δέρη, 33. 
δεύτερος, 118. 
διδόᾶσι, 124. 
δοτῆρος, 93. 
9orós, 8o. 
δουλεύω, 6. 


δρυΐ, 37. 


ἕ, 113. 

-€a, -η, 139. 
ἑαυτόν, 113. 
ἔγνωκα, 136. 
ἐγώ, 112. 
ἔδειξαν, 140. 
έδειξε, 123. 
ἐζωμένος, 70. 
ἔθηκα, 139. 
ἔθος, 62. 
εἰδείην, 143. 
εἴδομεν, 142. 


elev, 124, 143. 


εἴκοσι, 118. 
εἶμαι, 131. 
εἰμί, 6. 

-ειν, 147. 
εἴέασι, 124. 
ἐκδῦμεν, 37. 
ἐκεῖνος, 114. 
ἑκυρός, 62. 
ἐλθετῶς, 144. 
ἐλύσω, 125. 
ἕνατος, 117. 
-εννυμι, 131. 
&, 59. 

ξέω, 61. 
ἐπέεσσι, 198. 
ἔπεσον, 149. 
ἐσμέν, 6. 
ἐστάλην, 45. 
ενω, 134. 
ἔχεα, 129. 
έχω, 63. 


ζέλλειν, 54. 
ζέω, 42. 


Ζῆνα, 104. 


ja, 122. 


δη, 140. 
ἡδύς, 59. 
ἡμεῖς, 63. 

ἦν, 35, 127. 
«ην, -θη», 131. 
ἧπατος, 98. 
ἥρως, 97. 
ἧσται, 61. 


θεάων, 107. 

-θεν, -θι, -θα, 115. 
θετός, 78. 

θήοµεν, 142. 

θιός, 41. 


Ἰλίου, 104. 
Itov, 140. 
ἵπποι, 106. 
ἵπποιο, 104. 
ἵππος, 40. 
ἱππότα, 95, 103. 
ἵππω, 104. 
ἴσασι, 124. 
ἴσμεν, 70. 

láv, 41. 


καρδία, 44. 
κέαται, 6. 
κείαται, 6. 
κερδαίνω, 134. 
-Kt, JI5. 
κοππατίας, 25. 
κόρη, 33. 
-kovTra, 118. 
-κοσιοι, 118. 
κρείσσων, 72. 
κυνί, 105. 


κυών, 98. 


λάγω, 103. 
λύθητι, 65. 
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λύσσα, 71. 


µείζους, 101. 
µείζω, 191. 
µεί(ων, 72. 
"μεν, -μές; 123. 
µνάοµαι, 54. 


-ναι, -εναι, 146. 
νέκυι, 37. 


νεφεληγερέτα, 95, 103. 


νοµίζω, 134. 
νω-, 112. 


ó, ἡ, τό, 114. 
ὀβελός, 54. 
οἶδα, 137. 
οἴκοι, IO5. 
ómo-, I15. 
οὕτως, 104. 
ós, 114. 


πανδηµεέί, 105. 
TO»TGXT), IO5. 
πάσχω, 82. 
πέπυσµαι, 70, 138. 
πίοµαι, 142. 

πίνω, 80. 

πίσυρες, 117. 


πληθυϊ, 37. 
πο-, 115. 
ποιμένων, 93. 
ποιµή», 98. 
πόλεων, 1Ο7. 
πόλεως, 104. 
πόλις, 96. 
πόλος, 51. 
πολύρρη», 98. 
πρειγευτάνς, 106. 
πρόφρασσα, 98. 
πρῶτος, 118. 


σαλεύω, 50. 
σαμφόρας, 25. 
-σαν, 124. 
σέβομαι, 59. 
σεύω, 59. 


-σθα, 122. 


-σθαι, 146. 
-σθε, 126. 

-σι, 107. 

σιός, 41. 
σκέπτομαι, 72. 
σοφώτερος, 102. 
σύ, 112. 

συῖ, 37. 
συνέαν͵ 143. 
σφε-, 113. 
Σωκράτη, -v, 6. 


Σωκράτου, 104. 


-Τατο-, 102. 
τατός, 46. 
τάων, 114. 
-Tepo, 102. 
τέλλω, 51. 
τιθέασι, 124. 
τίκτω, 72. 
τίς, 115. 
-TOS, 104. 
τόσος, IIS. 
τοῦτο, 114. 
τρυφάλεια, 117. 


τῶδε, 104. 
ὑμε-, 114. 


-φι, 108. 

φιλείην, 134, 143. 
φλύω, 57. 

φρεσι, 107. 


xapaí, 105. 
χαρίεσσα, 99. 
χείσοµαι, 47, 81. 
χίλιοι, 118. 


-09, IO4. 
-00, -€1$, ει, 122. 
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abiegnus, 40. 
abnuo, 35. 
absens, 100. 
acerbus, 69. 
advenat, 154. 
Aeguptus, 27. 
Aesculapius, 38. 
ager, 69. 

agi, 161. 
agier, 161. 
aidilis, 33. 
alapa, 39. 
alumnus, 99. 
amare, 160. 
ambo, 108. 
amem, I59. 
Anienis, 99. 
anser, 64. 
arbor (s), 6ο. 
&ICeSSO, II, 
arefacio, 159. 
arfuerunt, 11. 
audeire, 35. 
audibam, 155. 
audibo, 755. 
aurora, 99. 


baculum, 159. 
baetere, 153. 


-bam (imperf.), 159. 


bibi, 155. 
bibo, 57. 
bibulus, 39. 
bini, 119. 

-bo (fut.), 159. 
Bruges, 57. 
Burrus, 57. 


calamitas, 38. 
calare, 155. 
calefacio, 159. 
capio, 154. 
caro, 98. 
caussa, 60. 
Cererus, 109. 


certus, 69. 
ceu, 35. 

civis, IOO. 
codex, 34. 
coepi, 156. 
cornu, 108. 
cotes, 34. 
custodio, 155. 


daturus, 36. 
datus, 80. 
decreivit, 35. 
decus, 99. 
denuo, 35, ΟΙ. 
dignus, 69. 
Diespiter, 42. 


discipulina, 38. 


dracuma, 38. 


duim, 151, 160. 


duo, 108. 


ecfociont, 27. 
edi, 156. 

egi, I56. 
emi, 156. 
-endus, 161. 
eo, 150. 
equus, 52. 
eram, 161. 
ero, I5I. 
-ero-, 102. 
és, 151. 
esse, 160. 
euntis, 161. 
eximius, 147. 


fateor, 152. 
faxim, 160. 
feci, 156. 
ferat, 159. 
fervére, 152. 
fidus, 36. 

fili, 110. 
flexuntes, 100. 
frustra, 34. 


fulgére, 152. 
fur, 36. 


genu, 198. 

genui, 158. 
gigno, 154. 
-ginta, 118. 
Gnaivod, 33, 119. 
gnascor, 154. 
gnatus, 154. 
gnosco, 154. 
gremium, 54. 


harena, 64. 
hedera, 64. 
heicce, 35. 
hemonis, 98. 
heri, 35. 
homo, 98. 
honos, 99. 
huc, 36. 
humilis, 39. 


iens, 99. 
igitur, 91. 
ignarus, 154. 
ignis, 69. 
illico, 91. 
impeirium, 35. 
imus, 169. 
inde, 32, 110. 
-ingenti, 118. 
inquam, 148. 
insilio (insulio), 32 
intus, 11Ο. 


janitrices, 97. 
Jeci, 156. 
Jovis, 42. 
Jus, 42. 


kalendae, 155. 


lavare, 155. 
leciones, 27. 
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Leucesie, 35. 
levi, 158. 
lubet, 39. 


magis, IOI. 
magnus, 69. 
majestas, IoI. 
malo, 152. 
melior, 60. 
memento, 147. 
mensis, 33. 
-mentum, 162. 
mille, 118. 
mina, 38. 
-mini, 162. 
minus, 102. 
miser, 60. 
-mo-, 104. 
mollitiem, 32. 
momordi, 155. 
-monium, 162. 
monui, 35. 
mortuus, 162. 


nequeo, 161. 
neu, 35. 
nimio, IOI. 
nolim, 160. 
nolo, 152. 


nomenculator, 38. 


nonus, 119. 
novi, 158. 
nurus, 6ο. 
-nus, 161. 


occupo, 32. 
oinvorsei, 36. 
ovis, 36. 


paricidas, 95, 108. 


Parilia, 74. 
pari, 158. 
p9jor, 55. 
pendulus, 39. 
peregre, 109. 
perendie, 116. 
peto, 154. 
plenus, 147. 
populoi, 109. 
possum, 152. 
potior, 152, 154. 


potus, 57. 
praestigiae, 74. 
primus, 118. 
priscus, 1ΟΙ. 
profecto, 91. 
pucnandod, 27. 
punio, 155. 


quairatis, 33. 
quater, I 19. 
quatuor, 117. 
queo, 1561, 
qui, 1IO. 


ratis, 69. 
relicus, 150. 
-re (inf), 160. 
reget, 159. 
ruo, 35. 


saevio, 155. 
salvus, 69. 
secundus, 118. 
sed, 113. 
sedes, 100. 
sedi, 156. 
semel, 116. 
senatuis, 1090. 
septingenti, 118. 
septuaginta, 118. 
sequere, 35. 
Serenus, 100. 
serimus, 150. 
Sero, I50. 

seu, 35. 

"δι (perf.), 157. 
siem, 151. 
sim, 161, 159. 
similis, 39. 
simul, 116. 
simus, 160. 
-símus, 119. 
sistimus, 150. 
Sisto, I55. 
sona, 27. 


SOnO, 99, 152, 161. 


SOTOI, 97. 
SOVO-, 113. 
spopondi, 155. 
sternimus, I&O. 
sternuo, 150. 


THE END. 
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steti, 155. 
sum, I5I. 
-sumo-, I02. 
sumus, 39. 
-Sus, 73, 162. 


tarpessita, 27. 
-ta-ti-, 96. 
Tecumessa, 38. 
tempestas, 100. 
ter, 1I9. 
-tero-, 102. 
terreo, 69. 
-tímus, 119. 
tingo, 69. 
-ti-on-, 96. 
-tr-, -ter-, 97. 
triens, 1Ig. 
-tumo-, 102. 
-turus 161. 
-tus, 73, 162. 


ubi, 116. 

-ui (perf.), 158 
-um (supine), 161. 
uncus, 35, 69. 
unde, 110. 
-undus, 161. 
unguis, 69. 
unus, 116. 
umbilicus, 35. 
-urio, 161. 
uter, 116. 


vas (vadis), 69, 
velim, 160. 
venio, 159. 
veru, 54. 

-vi (pert.), 158. 
victrix, 99. 
vicus, 36. 

vidi, 156. 
viderim, 158. 
videro, 156, 159. 
viginti, 118. 
vinum, 36. 
violens, 155. 
virus, 6ο. 

vis (volo), 152. 
viso, 152. 
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